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THE POUND-NET FISHERY IN VIRGINIA 
1/ 


Part 2 - Species Composition of Landings Reported as Menhaden— 


By J. L. McHugh* 


BACKGROUND 


Pound nets have been the most important fishing gear for food fishes in Virgin- 
ters of Chesapeake Bay since 1880 (Reid 1955) and the history of this fishery 
sreat extent reflects the varying fortunes of the fisheries of that State. Since 
g 
is, roughly 20 percent of which was reported as menhaden. Actually these men- 
ide varying quantities of other fish species, sometimes predominantly young 
fishes, too small to market as human food. This part of the pound-net catch 
netimes used as industrial fish, but in many parts of the Bay it is sold as bait 
ab pots. It is commonly referred to as "scrap fish,'"' and for convenience this 
is been used here to denote that part of the pound-net catch not sold for hu- 
onsumption. Concern has been expressed at various times that this harvest 
1 fishes is wasteful, yet no really effective action has been taken to deter- 
+ | 


129 the average annual catch in pound nets in Virginia has been about 50 million 


q 


for an intelligent appreciation of the situation. 


Reid (1955) has reviewed the tribulations that accompanied introduction of 
i nets to Virginia waters. Early reports of the Virginia Commission of Fish- 
s; emphasize the "destruction" caused by these nets, and in 1914 a "cull law" 
1ac signating minimum sizes of fishes that may be caught (Code of Vir- 
Section 28-45). It soon became apparent that the value of this law was lim- 
yr most undersized fish were dead before culling could be done, and it was 
-d on various occasions that an increase in mesh size, or closed seasons 
rtain times, would offer more practical solutions. 


Almost as soon as these remedial measures have been proposed they have 
hallenged by others. Some of the objections seem reasonable, but there is 
yus thread of self-interest running through all the controversy that has been 
ted, and none of the arguments is supported by indisputable facts. Culling is 
1 a practical solution: it would be impossible in bad weather; even under the 
conditions it would be time-consuming, and many fishermen would not be 
ned to make the effort for a gain that was not immediately apparent; and most 


‘ac 





fish probably would not survive the rough handling that would ensue. An increase 


esh size, although it has been a popular remedy on many occasions, is opposed 
many fishermen on the grounds that fish would gill in the nets. Closed seasons, 
n they have been proposed seriously, have been suggested for midsummer, 
pound-net catches are at a minimum and relatively unprofitable, and the ben- 
ts to be gained would be at a minimum, too. 


The conviction that an increase in mesh size would allow many small fish to 


scape, though opposed by many fishermen who believed that gilling would interfere 








./Contributions from the Virginia Fishezies Laboratory, No. 89. 


* Formerly Director, Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, now Chief, Division of Biological Research, U. S. Bureau of Com- 
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seriously with their operations, was sufficiently strong that in 1928 the General As- 
sembly of Virginia directed the Commission of Fisheries to conduct experiments 


with various mesh sizes. 
tain fishermen who placed panels 


and the following conclusion was drawn: 
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ere measured 


g season, and all species in a half-bushel sam- 
ple were measured and weighed individually. If more than 100 fish ofa species 
were present, the excess usually were c ounted but not measured or we ighed, andthe 
total weight of that species was estimated from the weight of the first 100. Lengths 
were measured from tip of snout to fork of caudal fin, or in fishes like hogchoker, 
croaker, or gray sea trout, to the end of the longest caudal rays. In 1958 also, the 
total weights of individual food fish species and total weights of scrap landed were 
obtained whenever possible, for 
comparison of the numbers and I able 1 - Species Composition of Scr p Fish Samples : from Pound-N 
W eights used as human food or Catches, pode River, oe 1954, Obtained by Adding 
as industrial fish and bait 
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+ | 
Common Scientific a = |. Samples in 
Name Name 5: Mf Fish. Which Species 
ea alee ae | comes 
|Menhaden Brevoortia tyrannus 2, 100 100 
|Alewife Alosa pseudoharenqus } 

|Glut herring Alosa aestivalis ? 637 100 
Thread herring Opisthonema oglinum ) 

Butterfish Poror sotus triacanthus } 562 | 91 
Harvestfish Peprilus alepidotus is j 
Mitchill's anchovy | peo STOTT 144 | 43 

Gray sea trout Cynoscion regalis | 90 | 86 

Spot Leiostomus xanthurus 77 4 76 
Silver perch Bairdiella chrysura Se 48 
Cutlassfish Trichiurug lepturus 4 38 

Blue runner Caranx crysos 27 | 19 
Croaker Micropogon undulatus 24 | 33 
Flounder Paralichthys dentatus i2 | 29 
IHogchoker Trinectes maculatus 6 | 29 
Bluefish Pomatomus saltratrix 6 | 14 

Sea robin Prionotus sp. 4 14 
Puffer Sphaeroides maculatus 2 10 
Hickory shad Alosa mediocris 1 5 

Shad Alosa sapidissima 1 5 

Black sea bass Centropristes striatus 1 5 
Toadfish Opsanus tau 1 5 an 
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previous knowledge of the migrations of river herrings, have shown that these spe- 
cies usually disappear from catches in July, whereas thread herring do not appear 
until June and remain until fall. 
Table 2 - Species Composition of Scrap Fish Samples from Pound-Net Table 1 th f d : ah 
Catches, Lower York River, Virginia, 1955, Obtained by Adding able ’ ereiore oes no 5 ow 
__Numbers of Fishes in all Samples Examined all species necessarily in their 
ee | ] Percentage of proper order of importance, and 
Common } Scientific Total Samples in | : 9 : : 
are | ty Numbers lwhich Species | contains 22 species instead of 
| of Fish Occurred | the 21 recognized in the original 
Menhaden | Brevoortia tyrannus | =. | 100 | work. 
sh Poroni notus triz acanthu 1S 476 86 
I trout Cy Cynoscion rec alis 153 71 1955 SAMPLES 
Th is ma | 118 | 29 | 
M V pe 57 A few samples in 1955 were 
ss | 43 examined by the author, but 
g oe } ¢ . 
ac most by a summer assistant who 
42 21 had difficulty distinguishing be- 
: 23 ms tween alewife, glut herring, and 
H si 15 50 hickory shad. Therefore, these 
Cutlassfish > y species are grouped in table 2, 
NM. j 4 29 and may not be in proper se- 
as 2 7 quence according to numbers or 
1 7 | frequency of occurrence, In 14 
f samples of scrap, 20 species 
5 1 | 7 | were recognized. It is interest- 
‘ en ong eens ae oe ing that moonfish (Vomer seta- 
), fairly common in 1955, did not appear in pound-net catches in 1954 or 1958. 
gin 1955 was some respects not as representative as in 1954 and 
catches were « mined from August 13 to November 26. 
1958 SAMPLES 
ig in 1958 was more thoroughly and carefully done, and identifications 
cked 25 samples, 33 species were recognized (table 3.) 
‘Sp ish Samples from Pound-Net Catches, Lower York River, Virginia, 1958, 
Nun rs_and Weights _ of Fishes n_all Sampl es Examined + tals 
] Scientific “T Total Numbers|Percentz age of Samples in in Total 
ur | —Nanly ime: Ss Which Species Occurred | Weight (Lbs a 
5,821, | 100 294, 662 
1,274 } 84 57, 106 
403 56 23,005 | 
| 260 72 20, 663 
nD» 226 36 12,588 | 
| Leiostomus xanthurus 219 80 13,555 | 
| Alosa Halo 207 28 12, 873 
Alosa aestivali 177 32 29 , 984 | 
107 36 3,973 
h 88 72 6,274 | 
M a 80 20 142 | 
B iz L 34 32 2,852 | 
H | Trinectes macu ulatus 34 | 36 1,238 | 
Cr Micropogon undulatus 25 12 2, 468 
Sc Stenotomus versicolor 22 | 28 | 1, 836 
r sh | Peprilus alepidotus i1 24 | 769 
shac | Alosa mediocris 8 16 2,070 
Alosa sapidissima 4 i2 1,193 
Callinectes sapidus } 4 12 248 | 
Centropristes striatus 3 12 359 
Urophycis regius 3 8 112 
Anchoa hepsetus } 3 8 37 
Menidia menidia | 3 } ~ 22 
Paralichthys dentatus 3 12 221 
I Sphaeroides maculatus } 2 8 221 
f inti Lagodon rhomboides 1 4 Si 
Pigfish Orthopristis chrysopterus 1 4 63 
Atlantic mackere Scomber scombrus 1 4 81 
JAtl antic needlefish Strongylura marina 1 a 5 
Bluegill Lepomis macrochirus 1 + 106 
Common sea robin Prionotus carolinus 1 4 12 
Gizzard shad Dorosoma cepedianum 1 4 346 
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For most samples, also, records were obtained of total weight of each species caught, 
so that the numbers and weights of each species used as food or discarded as scrap 
could be estimated (table 4). The 17 samples summarized in table 4, taken from 






































Table 4 - Estimated Total Numbers and Weights of Each Species in a Series of 17 Pound-Net Catches Made from April yf 
ae : to October 15, 1958, in the Lower York River or off York Spit, Virginial/ 
eee ae — ¥ ap F Food Fish Scrap Fish Mie 
Species Estimated | Total Estimated Total 
Numbers Weights Numbers Weights 

So a eee nee Ss | _(Lbs.) (Lbs. ) 
IR aces cocoa wo! wie 6.4. 41 OOS AE AA - - 207, 616 23, 157 
SD © 6.4.0 9-6 b6 6) <\eieye €.4 6.6 Sin we 23, 250 4, 650 } 40, 838 | 4, 333 
|Alewife ee ae » & ete - - 10, 864 1, 327 
TT EER CUAL ET Te ee ee - - 9,761 } 2,259 
6 ea RE rae re ee - - 8,545 3, 325 
ts UGG. tac ty “bi ey wil lg Wide oe eee ee ell 5,714 1, 699 8,255 1,228 | 
DUES 6 6 oo ta + 416 & & Ge etm @ eee 20, 221 7,410 7, 622 1, 342 
IEE i 5: 6 (a .e, 9 0a <i ea 6 Olas ae ele a - - 5, 192 640 
go Pe ee ee ee i ee ~ - 4,203 17 | 
BIQGYE SCAR cece cee e ce sceee - 2,780 236 
ND ica) & och arta tye ‘a eater e eine tel w ebio:' - - 2, 408 369 
STE OE om Tian pena gee, “Scone ier 22, 121 20, 331 1, 280 295 
SE a7 Se: ‘wee ee a ee a & ae) See ae 25 25 1,261 234 
eed 464 2.8 # © B's. o 4-0 © SE G-0'o Oe. 8 - > 1,028 70 
Ee ee ee ae ee ee oe ee - - 793 119 
NS <2 wana epee w ae ee Oe eee 1, 400 400 565 95 
UO fae ce VV CR ee se ew EE SS - - 445 317 
STS eee wh.6 6°06 © ace Gil Mle bee 125 $37 200 134 
ISpotted eee ee eee ee ee ee - - 167 14 
DEMS © cee eoe eee eb eeeee es 111 277 139 34 
oo. on ne a ae ae ee ae ee ~ - 132 2 
PATE ace a a6 + 6.06 66 6S oO OR - 128 28 
Striped anchovy .....-ecccccccvcceves 101 i 
NE 6 Goce ace © 6 Oe yb ER Le 6 eos - 72 55 
exp: ee oe ee - 71 17 
Ss te" ip eee mh * @ & & Oe Be b 4 we Ow * - - 71 10 
INeedlefish ar ee er ee ee ee - - 67 10 
iL. SPREE E LEE EEE eee - 58 6 

MEO GMD cococes creer sceerewnse ~ 32 5 
Sea robin - 29 1 
Puffer FOC Oe CORO WES - 29 i 
J Sr ret rece erere carr ecn 33 66 | 
lender amberjack ...-.ccccecesesceses 25 | 25 | - 

aise albacore . . wc cc veer sev eceves 10 | 100 | = “ 
ON SE Per Ce ees : z. Lae ee sae - 
=  werrerre 273,035 | 36,220 [314,752 [38,681 





|1/Estimated numbers of food fishes were derived from total weight of catch multiplied by average numbers of commercial- 
| size fish per pound. Estimated numbers of scrap fish and their total weights were derived from numbers and w eights of | 


scrap in each sample, and the total weight of scrap fish in each catch. 
¢/Number of mixed fishes not included. 





catches in the lower York River or off York Spit from April 7 to October 15, 1958, 
show that roughly equal weights of food and scrap fish were landed, but that more 
than four times as many fish were discarded as scrap. Many scrap fish were of 
species that usually are not used as food, such as menhaden, thread herring, blue 
runner, anchovy, scad, and silver perch, but some important food fishes, such as 
butterfish and spot, were more numerous in scrap than in food-fish landings. 


Seasonal variations in species composition and in numbers and weights of scrap 
fish in pound-net samples, weighted according to total catch of scrap, are given in 
tables 5 and 6 (which appear on page 5). In early spring, only menhaden, ale- 
wives, and glut herring were found, but a variety of species entered the catch as 
the season progressed. Some species appeared for a while and then disappeared, 
some occurred only spasmodically, others were caught regularly once they put in 
an appearance. Samples taken at regular intervals may not be truly representative 
of the relative abundance of the different species, because some fishes, like ale- 
wives and blue runner, remain in Chesapeake Bay for only a short time, while oth- 
ers, like menhaden, are available for most of the year. 
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These may have included some scup, spot, gray sea trout, croaker, bluefish, har- 
vestfish, shad, flounder, puffer, rockfish, amberjack, drum, whiting, mackerel, mul- 
let, spotted sea trout, Spanish mackerel, white perch, and others. 


These samples 


not necessarily representative of the pound-net catch in the whole area of Tide- 
ter Virginia, for our observations have shown that each locality has its own char- 
ter complex of species. 


Alewives, for example, are the mostimportant 


















































f Scrap Fish in Pound-Net Catches in the Lower York River, Virginia, 19581) ] 
\pril | May .§ | June July August | September October | 
: i i ~Y 0 25 [ 30 7 i ae i ee | 
T2014, 004T 4130, 25019 333}6, 050] 3, 600] 5,175] 3,379] 14, 666] 21, 723 2 S413, 97711, 3,265) 
21 08( 40 97 46 347 65 34 117 5 
3,920) 6,840) 8,090/6,140) 3,370 v1€ 2,733) 1,054) 1,500 477\1 “1 oe 
64] 40 7 63 333 36) 424) 375) 175] - | 
| | | 
. =. lige 
36 - 34] - ig 
4 - - - - | 
25¢ 430} 97| 323 - - | 19 
"5 ° " i 
t 67 | 33 68 612| 77 
2 167 575) 1,880] 1,460) 1,845 31¢ 733 109 130 136 58] - 
333 80 - 133 - >) | ose age 
416 38 18|7,200| 740) 189 333 109 273) - - 
8C 4 - | - - | - 19 
40 46 - 34 321 19 
2 65| 785| 442 oe : > a 
4( 92 . | a _ - |e. 
32 : i “ ‘ ‘ 
32 67 ~ - - | 29) - 
67 - | - - = - 
800| 727) 228] 1,739] 963) 734 
133 182} 261| 1,193) 875) 139 
36 65} - - 
- - 29) - 
eee ee ee | - | | 
; | 4 4 ic Re ee ee 3 ee eee 3 2 
ra each day's catch according t the ratio of numbers to weight in each sample. eh DM FS 4 








of ‘Scrap Fish in Pound-Net Catches in the Lower York River, Virginia, 19581/ 

























































































( Est 1 

av * cs ay June | July August September October 
r ’ mes 1 ee & 15 125 | 30] 7 19 > i2 [2313 1% 
IN 3 2,596 |3, 263) 2, 311 7 34 {517 | 873 |354|2, 250) 1, 296] 1, 170} 990) 97/1176 
’ Ss eas eae = a6 a ‘ = 2 oa ee 
| 60 =) ew Ped = =] = = | a af. + 
55 - - - - - - - | - - - - - - 
245 | 304 174, - | 8] 8] 2) 35] - | - + +) wh 
B 9 | 31 wear sang 752 | 435 | 123} 360 | 130 165} 60 229 |315 
> | 40 | - - | = - -j] -| - | - - - -|- 
h | 98] - 9] 8} 19] -| 8) 30] 5] 75) 60} 27| - 
I err a - of oh =] eho eles - -| -|- 
k sha - | 349] - tg f=] -] 2| - +] -| 1 
K | gas] - S25 425 . - « | «Lb el= 
E s - | 24] 57] - | 71] 20] 63] - - | - - 2i> ee 
I oe ara - - 11 - 44; - - -| - ~ ~ ~ ~ -|- 
Hogchoker . - | 7 | 6 - - | - he ae + + | 48| 10 
K trout - | 48] 26|  99)310 j285/320| 46| 150} 20] 15] 15] 13] - 

B — = ao Wi «| « ~ = Se ee - - 
Harvestfish « ae a6} - | 19) -| -| -| 0) - si whee s 
(TI d herrin< e | - 52 - 17 |893| 98 9) 60 21 - 45| - - 
Flounder . | - a a1 - 2}-i-|-| - - - -~| -] 4 
s) ttec I ar | = - = 14 = at = = - baa - > => = al 
> } = - | - - 15 - S| - Si -| «= ~ - +, 89) S 
Bay anchov | - then - - 13] - ii 2 - - - -| - 1 
Silverside ; - | } - ih is - +] - 2) - - ~ - - - ~ 
Blue crab. ..... . wl Be ok a «i= St -] -] < | ooh =e eee 
Black sea bass. . . } -| = - | - - -|-]| - 4 10} . - -| 14| ~ 
Atlantic needlefish - J = - - - - - - - - 10 - - ~ - ~ 
Blue runner... . eT | « - - - - - - - 90 110 45 | 225} 100} 70 
Miseve dead. ciss pie hooey | « - i eS ey es eo, ke 10} 15] 30] 105] 64] 11 
Striped anchovy. . . - a - - - - -|- -| - - 1 +] -] - - 
(Common sea robin . - | - | - - - - - - - - - - ~ ~ 1] - 
\Northern puffer... - | - | . - i cc ee bee oe ee tf z 4 7 
Number of nets ee SS & | 3 6 4 4 4/4]4] 3 3 3 3 3 3] 2 

1/Total catch of scrap fish for each 











(+ = Less than one pound. 


day prorated according to weight of each species in sample. 
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species by weight in Virginia's pound-net catch, but they were of less importance in 
our samples from the York River, partly because early spring catches were not ad- 
equately sampled. Butterfish ranked tenth in importance by weight in 1957, but they 
were one of the most important species in York River samples in 1958. On the oth- 
er hand there is general similarity between pound-net catches as recorded by the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries (Power 1959) and the 17 samples from the 
York River in 1958. 


SPECIES COMPOSITION OF POUND-NET LANDINGS 


One of the first steps in a study of industrial and unmarketable food fishes isto 
determine what species are represented, and in what quantities. According to lat- 
est published figures pound nets in Virginia caught at least 42 species in 1957 (Pow- 
er 1959). This is a minimum estimate, for certain categories in the official listing, 
such as alewives, catfish and bullheads, and some others, include more than one 
species, and scrap includes many species that are not used locally for human food, 
hence are not listed in official statistics. Investigations reported here showed 
that at least 35 species occur in pound-net scrap (table 1 to 3), at least 13 of which 
are not marketed in Virginiaforhumanfood. Table 7 (seep. 7) lists allspecies known 
to occur in pound-net catches in Virginia, based on 1957 landings (Power 1959), sam- 
ples of scrap examined in 1954, 1955, and1958, and observations made by various 
staff members of the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory while sampling catches. 

Scrap-fish landings vary not only locally within the Bay and its estuaries, but 
also annually. It has been pointed out already that moonfish were found in our sam- 
ples only in 1955. Cutlassfish, fairly common in 1954 and less common in 1955, 
were absent in 1958. Several other interesting changes are suggested by the figures 
in tables 1 to 3, but it would require more information to determine their signifi- 
cance. There is good reason to believe, for example, that young croaker figured 
much more prominently in scrap in the past when the species was more abundant, 
and the decline in frequency of their appearance in samples from 1954 to 1958 is 
suggestive that the recent increase in abundance is only temporary, a conclusion 
supported by other evidence (W. H. Massmann and A. L. Pacheco, personal com- 
munication), 


It is convenient to treat scrap fish under two main headings: nonfood or indus- 
trial species, measurements and weights of which have considerable biological sig- 
nificance because the entire catch was represented in each 





sample; and food fishes, 
data from which are somewhat less useful because culling is variable, depending on 
the magnitude of the catch, prices, and other factors. 


NON-FOOD FISHES 


Menhaden (Brevoortia tyrannus): 
‘Atlantic coast, 1957: 1 


1,327,595,000 pounds, valued at $16,771,000. 


Lantl coast 


By far the most important scrap species was 


2 menhaden, which made up nearly two-thirds of 
J ° 
x ) AJ scrap catches by numbers and by weight, and was 
yy, the only species that occurred in every sample ex- 


amined. By weight, menhaden are an important 
component of pound-net landings in Virginia. Ac- 
cording to official statistics (Power 1959) more than 25 million pounds were landed 
in 1957, about 46 percent of the entire pound-net catch, and nearly 10 percent ofthe 
total menhaden catch of the State. Menhaden landings as reported for pound nets 
probably are a collective term for all scrap fish, hence only about 16 million pounds 
actually were menhaden, and the remaining 9 million pounds included a variety of 
species as listed in table 7 (p. 7). Most menhaden caught by pound nets in Virginia 
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are young fish (McHugh et al 1959) pre- 
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dominantly age-group II (in their second 




















oes . : 35 + 
year of life) inspringandearly summer, | — 
and age-group I (for their first year) in 
late summer andfall. In 1958, age- [ae a 
group I fish were exceedingly abundant | 20 
in Virginia: small schools were seen bo ae 
everywhere inthe estuaries through 10 
spring and summer, and mass mortali- : 
ties, a common phenomenon when a spe- | $ ; wR. 
cies becomes unusually abundant, were | 0 | = Senme 
* . Seprember 
reported from many areas; these fish 30 
showed up in late summer as adominant | ob.5 
feature of pound-net catches in the York 20 
River area, although they were of a size é { 
that could escape through the meshes of | ‘8 | 
the nets quite easily, and very few older | /0 re 
fish appeared in samples after mid- Ss “q ¥ 
August. The excellent catches in the O Ps ey 
menhaden purse-seine fishery in 1959 Ns August 
undoubtedly included la irge numbers of ¥ 
fic d " OBR . al ¢ le IC 
fish of the 1958 year-class. Growth of v = : 
nr “ pr . " iN P j 
these fish in length and ‘weight, and their |X 4 3 ¥ “ & 
1 7 |& . j 
relative ir repnhaeere e in numbers and total \\ oO - i ag | 
weight each month in 1 958. are illustrated Is Ke Suly 
in figure 1. emeta of the 1958 year- R * | ¥ 
class, se in experimental trawls or | ‘~ ¥ 
taken by other methods, are included as |S ai j bs 
\ 
pol ygon s enclosed by broken linesona |\ 0 ia: ee — 
‘ : Te te ; : t /une 
different verticalscale. They show that 20 / 
pound nets in the lower York Rive take } 4g ] 
only iarger lish oi the incoming year class. ad | } 
‘ /O - j Loy 
rf { 
Thread herring (Opisthonema oglinum): | $ -_ / Fe 1 
| _ = m | 
] if } 1 ° May 
Almost half the samples examined JO z a 
aie ae rt 
in 1955 and 1958 cor nec thread ne - } £ + 7-E/" ae 
oO | = 2 . < ~ 
~~ | /0 : April 
° | 
* | = 
\ | —-_- 
S : | Olt t por pt pnt 
O $0 100 /50 200 250 300 350 
Fork Sergth 3 7? millimeters 
d Fig. 1 - Fre quency distributions of fork lengths of men- 
ring, whicniirst appeared in catches early haden in samples of scrap fish from pound-net catches in 
in June and disappeared late in September. the York River area, Virginia, 1958. Shaded zones em- 
1A ' q ‘ phasize the progression of size groups to the right as the 
ildebrand and Schroeder (1928) observe 
Hild , nd id Schroeder (1928) observed season advances, and illustrate the growth of successive 
that this species appeared inthe Bay about age groups of fish. Broken lines represent samples of 
mid-May and left + arate Octok yer. thatits young fish caught in experimental trawls. 


spawning habits were almost completely unknown, and that fish taken in spring were 
thin and poor, whereas in fall they were fat. Thread herring taken in 1958 were 
quite uniform in size, but although mean fork pong increased only slightly from 
spring to fall, weights increased ‘substantially (fig. 2 ,p.9). Gonads of fish caught in 
June were mostlyinprespawning condition. In July most fish were spent or recover- 
ing from spawning, or were apparently immature, probably having recovered com- 
pletelyfromalate spring or early summer spawning. In August and September all 
gonads were spent or in a resting condition. Apparently thread herring, like most 
other fishes, become thin and poor at spawning time but recover and fatten 
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quickly. The increase in weight att areata et ‘ 
from spring to fall is substantial, [ Te, ees ee “| L i sat cg | 
of the order of 20 percent. Fe- 30 “" 
males were about 5mm. (3 ~inch) 20 | Sept. ‘. 
longer than males, on the average. 
/0 +r = 
Blue runner (Caranx crysos): Or i 
2h 7 : 40 | ‘ 
This small fish, a member of |\ 
family, was prominent in RN 30 | |Aug. | 
' Is 20 N| ; 
Mr. | 0 | ", ) b 
| 
é a apes 4 i, 
j viii | § 30 | r 
~ we ( . N 20 | July 
|X 70 } | 4 ‘iS } 
é ches in 1958, but re-| O | 4 j f | 
inimportant 1954, and S ia 
sent in 1955. Itdidnotappearin | ~° Af June 
1 after the middle of Au- /0 + ait | if | 
- ence its absence in 1955 may Ol es ! J = 1_Ne~s it | 
caused by inadequate O 50 100-150 0 50 100 
for no samples were ex- | Fork length (mm) Weight G.) | 
in that year between Au- 
und Novembe r 26 Hilde- Fig. 2 - Frequency distributions of fork lengths and weights of 
st Ay thread herring in samples of scrap fish from pound-net catches 
1 Schroeder (1928) re- in the York River area, Virginia, 1958. 
marketable sizes (3 to 
d) were takenin small numbers at Lynnhaven Roads, Va., but that smaller fish, 
inches long, were less common than Caranx hippos, the common jack, of about 
mesize. This may meanthat young blue runner penetrate farther into the Bay 
ier fish or thancommon jacks, or that young were especially abundant in 1958, 
rger fish and nocommon jacks were known to be takeninthe catches sampled. 
er were seeninthe Fulton Fish Market, New York City, in September 1958, 
ers there say thatthere is a limited market for them, especially among south- 
es ern Europeans, who find them sim- 
} | ilar to the sardine" of the Medi- 
z — terranean Sea. 
} ahs 
=A Oct. | Blue runner in scrap from 
: j X York River pound nets ranged in 
aN | fork length from about 105 to 185 
: | mm. (4 to Tinches), and thus cor- 
\ i Sept | responded in size to the 5- to 8- 
=" 7 a inch (total length) fish reported by 
‘ HK \ | | Hildebrand and Schroeder (1928). 
ae 5 “ \n. | Those seen in the New York City 
: “a = — | market in 1958 were of similar 
2 /0 Aug. | ——— + | size. All fish examined in 1958 
rs _| | were immature, and size-frequen- 
yn | | cy distributions (Fig. 3) suggest 
“O 50 100 /50 200 0 40  /00 /50\ that two successive age groups 
; Fork /ength (ram) Weight (7) dominated the catch: the first, 
ine —— with modal length increasing from 
Tig 3 - Dromanay dutatoutons of foc ongte wed sadn st Wee, 160) to. 170 iin, 58 
Riess a teninta. 194 F Sasheahe September, the second 125to 130 


rarea, Virginia, 1958. 
two size groups of fish. 


Shaded zones illustrate the presence of 


mm.,in September and October. 
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Alewife (Alosa pseudoharengus): 
Atlantic coast, 1957: 57,206,000 pounds, valued at $686,000. 








Alewives apparently are less important in the 


= York River fishery than elsewhere in Virginia, and 
those caught in this area are not sold or processed 
b - . 


in any great numbers as human food. Incertain 
areas, especially the Rappahannock River, consid- 

erable numbers are salted or pickled, and the roe 
is separated and canned. In 1958 few alewives appeared in York River pound-net 


4 
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catches after the end of April. In fork length these fish fell into three groups (fig. 
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: spring ‘ , ; 
3 ( hose « é scra] ( 5 
vere x ge t ¢ he (fig 
4). They fe gr S acco g S1Z¢ 
wi é 7: 6 ( 1 245 r engt! 
(63 to 10 inches) )¢ d 180 g. ( ( 1) ybably were 2 years and 
} S ao respe ively’ G err S ane es were I °) € Ss 
importa pounce et spe es in sp! g. bi be S r ery is sea ¢ vere 
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Bigeye scad (Trachurops crumenopthalma): 
I 
Ms. ‘ This small jack was almost as prominent in 
7 +1958 York River pound-net catches as blue runner, 
<® |} a SOOT as and entered the fishery at about the same time. 
YH ‘ —_ This may explain its absence from 1955 samples 
ae. Oe which did not cover the late summer period. In 
/ 1954, however, samples were taken weekly until the 


end of September yet no scad were seen, which suggests that the species was less 


abundant, and certainly less available, than in 1958. Like the blue runner, 


this is 
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primarily a southern fish, and its appearance in Chesapeake Bay may be sporadic, 
for Hildebrand and Schroeder (1928) sawit only once. In 1958 scad were fairly uni- 
form in size, but smaller fish were more 








: e ei “ : 75 | 

frequent in October (fig. 5). Fork lengths 
nged from about 105 to 160 mm. ( 4 to 40 ¥ 
nches), and weights from 15 to 70 g. Sr 

(3 O 23 ounces). Bigeye scad of about 


size were seen in the New York City 
ket in September 1958, where they, 
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It is somewhat surprising that south- NN OF 4 
es like scad i blue runner me 3 2 =e 
e unusually abundant in the Ches- O \ | My | 
1 Midd regions in O 50 /00 f0 Oo 40 /00 
er tem] ures along the Fork lergth (tam) Weight (9) 
ere repor } ¢ nusually low Fig. 5 - Frequency distributions of fork lengths and weights 
mer. The 1958 menhaden purse of bigeye scad in samples of scrap fish from pound-net 
: ; : 17 Gee SS catches in the York River area, Virginia, 1958. 
ishnery Ww : l SUAaALLY SUCCeCSS1iUl lf < 
ke Bay but poor farther north. Perhaps scad and blue runner, like men- 
ume concentrated in the Chesapeake region rather than spreading out a- 
Atlantic coast because water temperatures were too low farther 
B VSUI ) 
If /)» [his species appeared quite frequently, but us- 
pi RE ially in small numbers, in York River catches (fig. 
6). Although silver perch are abundant in Virginia 
5 I 
3 nd the meat is of good flavor, demand is negligi- 
g 
y ble, probably because the fish are small. All sil- 
‘ | ZC + | 
\ 
\ } 
Sep/. | 
as . Oct A 


4 
rob; ‘ 4 | 
> Alle 
r= (] | 4 g nN. | 
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Vee Fig. 6 - Frequency distribution of total lengths and weights of silver 

" perch in samples of scrap fish from pound-net catches in the York 
River area, Virginia, 1958. The broken line in June-July represents 

S a sample from the York River pound-net fishery examined in 1955. 

e ~ 

ee . peake Bay, undoubtedly important as food for many 


other species. Although it can escape easily through 
pound-net meshes, some fish are caught when 
the nets. It is possible that some anchovies in pound-net scrap 
‘ger fishes, but most were too fresh and undamaged to have 
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been caught in this indirect fashion. More than a third of all samples contained Bay 
anchovy, which, though an insignificant component of scrap by weight, was one of the 


principal species in terms of numbers caught. Fork lengths ranged from 53 to 72 
mm, (about 2 to 3 inches). 


Hogchoker (Trinectes maculatus): 


Atlantic coast, 1957: 7,000 pounds, valued at $421. 


 eiaapian " This is the most abundant flatfish in Chesa- 
fia peake Bay, and its meat is said to be well-flavored, 
but it has little market value, probably because it 
is small. Atlantic coast commercial landings in 

@ \ 1956 were all in Maryland. Hogchokers appeared 
only sporadically in pound-net catches in spring 
and summer but increased in numbers in early Oc- 
tober, probably during fall migration from the up- 
\ per York River to the deeper waters of the Bay. 
eencea ae Lengths ranged from about 95 to 170 mm. (4 to 7 

; inches), and weights reached a maximum of 85 g. 

5 -pound), Mansueti and Pauly (1956) concluded that hogchokers in the Patuxent 
iver, Md., grew slowly, reaching a mean standard length of only 131 mm. (total 
sngth about 159 mm.) and a weight of 80 g. (about z pound) at the end of 7 years. 

If York River fish grow as slowly, these fish were from 3 to more than 7 years old. 
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FOOD FISH 


Butterfish (Poronotus triacanthus): 


“Atlantic coast 1957: 10,267,000 pounds, valued at $848,000. 
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This was the most important | & /s} A z 
. te ere Eee pep V \A 
foodfishin York River pound-net S | V\ 
: = sone “ § 70 | te Aug. | 
scrap in 1954, 1955, and 1958 (ta-| & z N \ 
bles 1 to 3). Almost two-thirds w } \ | 1] 
by number and one-half by weight | 0 - a8 ] mere 
of all butterfish caught in the uy 5 | : : 
York River fishery in 1958 were . /0 ut 4 uly al 
sold as scrap (table 4), and the YN sk \\ 4 | 
species was found in 86 percent 
2 ; Oo }- a > Snineclitned —— 
of all scrap samples examined. : | 
Detailed studies have not been 15 } oi |\May- 1 | 
made of size composition of the | /0} + June “4 
entire catch of butterfishin Vir- | sf { 7. 1 
ginia pound nets, but examination | ob tat a Oe Lahde ja 
of one sample from the food-fish | O = “ne Ly 200 280 QO $0 00 50; 
catch suggested that there is con- L eee ee Weight Gg 
siderable overlap in sizes re- Fig. 7 - Frequency distributions of fork lengths and weights of butterfish 
tained for market or included in in samples of scrap frish from pound-net catches in the York River area, 
7 , : < Virginia, 1958, Dotted lines representsamples of young taken by Perl- 
scrap (fig. 7, September). The 


mutter (1939) nearLong Island. Broken lines in May, June and July re- 
smallest butterfish in all samples present samples from the York River pound-net fishery measured in 
1955. Broken lines in September represent a sample from the pound- 
net catch in 1958 after scrap butterfish had been culled out. 
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was 81 mm. (33 inches) in fork lengthand weighed 10 g. (< oz.); the largest 179 mm. 
and 136 g. (almost = pound). Obviously, as Neville and Perlmutter (1941) observed 
in the Long Island fishery, sorting of the catch is not efficient; many fish of market- 
able size are sold as scrap, and many small fish are not culled from those shipped 
fresh fish markets. Fish dealers in the cities believe that this lack of attention 
» careful culling affects selling prices adversely. 


Very tittle is known about butterfish, although it is a fairly important species 
from Chesapeake Bay north to New England. Perlmutter (1939), in the vicinity of 
Long Island, took young-of-the-year that ranged in total length from 2 to 94 mm. 

(+ to 34 inches) or 2 to 77 mm. fork length (fig. 7), and Bigelow and Schroeder 
(1953) estimated that fish caught off the New Jersey coast, ranging from 4 to 53 
nches total length, were in their second year, and a group of larger fish, from. 74 
105 inches total length, were in their third summer, and some perhaps in their 
rth. Hildebrand and Schroeder (1928) concluded that butterfish in Chesapeake 
Bay increased from a mean total pan of 4 inches in May to about 5} inches in Oc- 
ber. Spawning, as deduced from observations of gonad development, occurs in 

y summer in Chesapeake Bay. On this evidence we can assume that most but- 

sh in pound-net scrap in Virginia were in their second year of life, and most of 

se sold as food were in their third year or older 
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This was the second most SS 
rtant food fish in scrap sam- | E = ; 
: 1 , jaa eae ae eee A) ae =e 
es examined. It occurred in a- Oo 50 /00 {50 200 250 oO 40 /00 /50 
bout three-quarters of all samples, | Total sength (mm) Weight G 
nd ranked fourth of all species by Fig. 8 - Frequency distributions of total lengths and weights of gray 
veight. Sizes were fairly uniform sea trout in samples of scrap fish from pound-net catches in the 


net Cael aes eae York River area, Virginia, 1958. Shaded zones emphasize the 
ost lish proba ply wer € in progression of size groups to the right as the season advances. 
eir second year of life (Nesbit 

+), with a few in their third year or older early in the season, and a few larger 
irlings in late summer (fig. 8). In spring and summer many of these small trout 
mntained well-developed go onads, and it seems probable that they would have spawned 
it season. By number, more than one-quarter of the gray sea trout catch in the 
rk River fishery was discarded as scrap (table 4). 


’ 


Spot (Leiostomus xanthurus): 


Atlantic coast, 1957: 9,032,000 pounds, valued at $623,000. 


dda. Spot also was an important food fish in 

=e pound-net catches, and young appeared rather 

¢ ; frequently in scrap. More than two thirds of 

= \ a ) nl > . . 

. a i ae / of all scrap samples contained small spot, which 
yy pe ay ( almost equalled gray sea trout in numbers, al- 
a a eee Ge 4 i though not in total weight. Spring catches con- 
% Ss 


J tained two size groups of spot (fig. 9), probably 
- fish in their second year and in their third 
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year or older (Pacheco 1957), 
The relative abundance of larg- 
er and older spot in scrap at 
this season probably reflects 
small catches of this species, 
typical of the spring fishery. 
When only a few individuals of 
edible size were taken they were 
not saved for market. By mid- 
summer most spot in scrap 
samples were young, nearing 
the end of their first year of 

fe 


Bluefish (Pomatomus saltatrix): 


Atlantic coast, 1957: 3,742,000 


pounds, valued at $493,000. 
MXIT el. 
58 
nport 1954. Their absence 
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Scup (Stenotomus versicolor): 
Atlantic coast, 1957: 34,108,000 pounds, valued at $2,008,000. 





“zg This species does not enter Chesapeake Bay in 
J LLLig> . great numbers, and most Virginia landings are 
caught in the ocean by trawlers. Nevertheless, a 


few are taken by pound nets in the lower part of the 
























































: Bay, and some of these enter the scrap. Scup oc- 
curred in about 1 of every 4 samples examined in 
1955 and 1958, but not at all in 1954. Catches were 
; distributed more or less randomly through the fish- 
ing season, but there were striking seasonal changes 
in size and probably age of fish in 1958 (table 8). 
aken in June and July (fork lengt ———- 
; : : ety y (fork length | Table 8 - Frequency Distributions of Fork Lengths and 
hes) probably were in their sec~-| Weights of Scup (Stenotomus versicolor) in Pound-Net 
1I ife hose caught in fall (fork | Scrap, York River, Virginia, 1958. 
7 inches) probably in their third | Fork T 
insti: lLenath|. Numbers of Fish _] Weight|__Numbers of Fish 
j-ength ~ a 
| mm. June July|Sept. -Oct.} G. |June July] Sept. -Oct 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS } 20 1] - - 
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rtinent to ask whether scrap fish now caught by pound nets and other fish- 
Virginia are being put to best economic use. As long as there is no great 
tein food in the United States, preferences and prejudices will control 
f fis great extent, but it appears that much of the choice as to 
fish is scrap or human food rests with the primary producer or the mid- 
i the consumer has little or no opportunity to choose. One cannot help 
hether some enter] ig middleman might not profit, and the consumer 
9y experimental ma ing of some of the scrap fish we have described, 
r er, bigeye scad, silver perch, or hogchoker. It seems to be established 
shes are quite palatable, and ojections on the basis of size seem rather 
us when such species as butterfish, equally small, apparently are in great 
i. Displayed in attractive packages, as frozen-dressed panfish, irrespective 
es, these now-despised varieties might find a ready market. Economic ef- 
‘fluctuations in abundance of individual species would be minimized by sell- 
ler a general, rather than a specific, name, and other species that appear only 
Spasmodically might be marketed equally well. 


One rather formidable obstacle to development of methods to allow small fish 
to escape the nets, or to utilize scrap for human food, is presented by the crab-pot 
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fishery. Demand for scrap as bait is so strong that at times we were unable to se- 
cure samples for scientific study. Yet there are several ways in which a steady 
and more convenient supply of bait could be provided, e. g. by freezing menhaden in 
blocks of suitable size, or developing a prepared bait of uniform quality and high 
attraction power. If such developments are not forthcoming there may be no unani- 
mous support for scientific measures designed to create an optimum sustained yield 
of food fishes, no matter how well-founded such measures might be. 


Some of the conclusions drawn in this investigation may be too sweeping in view 
of the limited area of sampling and the knowledge that many species are not distrib- 
uted uniformily through the waters exploited by the pound-net fishery. Catches in 
other areas certainly should be examined if this study is to continue, and it wouldbe 
well also to secure information on relative quantities and species composition of 


scrap taken in haul seines and other gears. 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR APPLYING FISH OIL TO ORE FLOTATION 





By M. E. Stansby* 
ABSTRACT 


This is a report of a trip made to iron-ore-concen- 
tration plants in Michigan and Minnesota for the pur- 
pose of learning what possibilities there are for using 
fish oils in the flotation of ore. 





INTRODUCTION 


In an attempt to apply fish oils or fish-oil derivatives to the flotation of ores, 
ially iron-ores, the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has been carrying 
operative research since 1955 with the 
1 of Mines and Metallurgy, University 
nt ota. Results of this research have 
it fish-oil fatty acids can be highly 
tive for such flotation. Withiron 
s (because of their high 
e of unsaturation) ire especially effective 
verse type of flotation in which the silica 
the iron in place of the 
of the iron from the silica, 





fish-oil fatty acids 





sposits of iron ore in 
ted States are located in Minnesota and 
hern Michigan, with the deposits in Min- 
being the more important. In June ae 
visit was made to several iron-min- Sa ee ~~ ES 
nd their research laboratories 7 
f and Minnesota. The objectives Ba dete rh ea 
is visit were: (1) to learn whe ipa or Fig. 1 - Experimental ore flotation employing 
‘lotation process for concentra- _ fish-cil fatty acids is being carried out at School 
: : of Mines and Metallurgy, University of Minnesota. 
iron ore is being expanded and, accord- 
ether or not the possibility of using fish oils as flotation agents is increas- 
id (2) to engender further interest by the iron ore-concentration industry in 
Bureau's fish-oil research program, possibly to the extent that the research 
tories ofthe industry might investigate the use of fish oils. 





. 
eo 
OF GO ee 


Sa 





[he purpose of this report is to describe the findings of this trip and to inform 
sh-oil industry of future possibilities for marketing their product for the flo- 


EARLY USE OF FISH OIL IN ORE FLOTATION 


has been known by Bureau personnel and the fish-oil industry that many 
ago fish oils were employed as flotation agents for concentrating various 
but no specific details were available. 


From a metallurgist at one concern, information was obtained on such early 
of fish oils at a phosphate-flotation plant in Florida that had for many years 
using menhaden and sardine fatty acids. In 1937, however, the price of fish- 
fatty acids reached about 12 cents a pound, which the management considered to 
too expensive for their operation. They therefore looked into the use of tall-oil 


ty acids, which had been tried earlier without success. Since tall oils in 1937 
ere selling for only about 2 cents a pound, research was carried out with them 





Laboratory Director, Fishery Technological Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research and Services, U. S. Bureau of 
-ommercial Fishe sries, Seattle, Wash. 
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and, eventually, a way of using tall oils was found. This concern then changedfrom 
fish-oil to tall-oil fatty acids. 


In 1938, another concern, in Cuba, who employed this same metallurgist, used 
fish-oil fatty acids for the flotation of manganese ore, In that year this concern 
changed to tall-oil fatty acids because the latter was much lower in price. 


MICHIGAN IRON ORES 


In Marquette County, Mich. (on the upper Michigan peninsula), specular heme- 
tite ores, or specularite, were mined extensively from 1871 to 1937. By the latter 
date, most of the ores of higher grade had been exhausted, and many mines were 
abandoned, In 1947, a large iron-mining company began investigation of the possi- 
bility of reclaiming, by flotation, some of the lower grade iron ores still available 
in this region in large quantities. Eventually a joint operation was set up byseveral 
large iron-mining concerns. A small plant with a capacity of 300,000 tons of con- 
centrate a year was opened at Humboldt, Mich., followed shortly, in 1956, by con- 
struction at Republic, Mich., of a plant with a capacity of 600,000 tons a year. The 
capacity of the Humboldt plant is now being doubled, and that of the Republic plant 
is being considered for doubling, 


In addition to these two, a concentration plant with a capacity of 750,000 tons a 
year is operated by another company at Groveland, Mich. Much of the output of 
this plant is concentrated by spiral gravity methods, but a part of the output is con- 
centrated by flotation. 


As an example of the quantity of fatty acids used in these operations, one plant 
uses 1.2 to 1.5 million pounds annually. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR FLOTATION AGENTS: Several desirable characteris- 
tics for fatty acids to be used for flotation of iron ore were mentioned by industry 
personnel, A gow titer (concer ntr ation of a substal ance in solution) is desirable, pref- 
erably 1 to 6 C, (33.8 - 42.8 F.). The desirable iodine value will depend upon 
the particular flotation process employed, At the Republic plant, values between 
110 to 140 were considered optimum; some success had been obtained with fatty 
acids having iodine numbers as low as 100, but the higher range is considered tobe 
preferable. The Republic and Humboldt plants currently are using tall-oil fatty 
acids as flotation agents, 








POSSIBILITY FOR MARKETING FISH OILS FOR MICHIGAN SPECULARITE 














FLOTATION: Michigan specularite ores are relatively easy to float, so the choice 
of agent to obtain selective flotation does not appear to be critical. It was for this 
reason, undoubtedly, that flotation was applied on a y Pesta scale to these ores, since 
little research in finding a flotation procedure was required. Because the charac- 
teristics of potential flotation agents are not critical, the principal item that pur- 

chasers of these materials are apt to consider is price. Fish-oil fatty acids that 
can be pre ‘par ed and sold at prices competitive to tall-oil fatty acids (curr ently 
selling at 7} to 83 cents a pound f.o.b. factory in Florida or West Virginia, with 
cost of transportation adding 1 to 13 cents a pound to these costs) should have a 
good chance for use in the ore-flotation industry. These prices are less than those 
at which most fish oils are currently selling. Some fish oils that are selling at 4 
cents a pound, however, could very likely be processed to fatty acids and still be 
competitive w ith tall oil. This is particularly true if the bulk (nonfractionated) fat- 
ty acids can be employed with these types of ores and if the fish-oil fatty acids are 
found to be highly efficient. The Bureau is running tests on the efficiency of bulk 
fatty acids from some of the cheaper fish oils for specularite flotation and conse- 
quently for possibly greater recovery of this highly important and strategic Amer- 
ican resource. 
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The possibility that the odor of fish oil would be objected to by the ore industry 
remains to be settled, Direct inquiry as to whether this would be a factor resulted 
in negative replies. One metallurgist who 25 years ago used fish-oil fatty acids for 
flotation said that he never had any complaints based upon odor during his use of 
those materials. Others in the field of iron-ore concentration statedthat they 
would anticipate no serious drawback to the use of fish-oil fatty acids based upon 
odor. In contrasting to this opinion is the fact that at a commercial flotation plant 
one of the metallurgists pointed out the lack of odor in the tall-oil fatty acids and 
commented unfavorably on the odor of some fish-oil fatty acids with which he had 
been experimenting. 


MINNESOTA IRON ORES 


NONMAGNETIC TACONITE ORES: The Mesabi Range in Minnesota has been 
the principal source of iron ore in the United States for many years. It has contain- 
ed relatively large quantities of high-grade iron ores that can be used without con- 
centration, but they are approaching exhaustion, The high-grade ores are mixed 
with much vaster quantities of lower grade ores, which are just starting to be con- 
centrated by a magnetic process. Two huge magnetic-process plants costing sev- 
eral hundred million dollars each are now in operation. Not all of the ores of low- 
er grade in the Mesabi Range can be used in this magnetic process, since only the 
taconite ores possessing magnetic properties are suitable. A considerable quanti- 
ty of nonmagnetic taconite ore is available, some of which has considerably higher 
iron content than have the magnetic ores presently being utilized, Furthermore, 
many millions of tons of these nonmagnetic taconite ores of relatively high iron 
content have been shoveled away from the surface in order to get at the ores of 
higher grade beneath. These intermediate-grade nonmagnetic taconite ores are 
placed in piles containing as much as 7 million tons awaiting the time when they 
can be concentrated. 





In addition to the problem of how the nonmagnetic taconite ores could be con- 
centrated, a more serious barrier to such use has existed. Iron ores are a low- 
priced commodity, worth only about 7 dollars a ton at the mine. Of this amount, 
sometimes as much as 2 dollars a ton or more has to be paid for various state 
taxes. A special concession was made by the State of Minnesota in the case of the 
magnetic taconite ores of very low iron content whereby most of those taxes were 
vaived in order to permit the ores to be utilized. No such tax concession has exist- 

for the so-called semitaconite ores, including the nonmagnetic type. Until those 
taxes were waived, the cost of any type of concentration was far in excess of what 
vas economically feasible, 


The Legislature of the State of Minnesota in June 1959 altered the tax laws to 
place the nonmagnetic semitaconite ores in the same preferred tax class as the 
magnetic taconites. Thus, for the first time, the utilization of this type of ore is 
feasible, 





['wo means are available for concentration of the nonmagnetic taconites, They 
can be roasted and thereby converted to the magnetic form, which can be magnet- 
ically concentrated, or they can be subjected to flotation. Flotation is the simpler, 
possibly cheaper process, Yet it has the disadvantage that some of the nonmagnetic 
taconites are not readily separated by the usual flotation processes, so the choice 
of the best flotation agent may be highly critical. Current research with fish oils 
in flotation of these nonmagnetic semitaconite ores should show whether fish oils 
are sufficiently efficient to warrant their use. 


In June 1959, personnel at two concerns were definitely planning to concen- 
trate nonmagnetic taconite ores, Neither concern was ready to go into operation 
even on a pilot-plant scale, for they were still carrying out laboratory investiga- 
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tions. One of these firms seemed to be inclined toward flotation rather than roast- 
ing; the other one was inclined toward roasting but had not made a final decision. 


It would seem that fish-oil fatty acids might have a better chance for applica- 
tion as ore-flotation agents in the concentration of Minnesota nonmagnetic taconites 
than in the concentration of Michigan specularites, owing tothe greater importance 
in the former case of the efficiency of the reagent. At present, however, there are 
no plants operating a flotation plant for the nonmagnetic taconites, so this is a pos- 
sibility contingent upon favorable future developments. 


MAGNETIC CONCENTRATES: Another possibility for future application of fish 
oils inore flotation would occur if future developments in the iron-ore industry should 
require a further removalofsilicafrom the iron-ore concentrate than is possible by 
magnetic methods. The iron and steel industry has been requiring ore of lower and 
lower silica content. If this trend continues, a point will eventually be reached 
where the only possibility for achieving the required low content of silica will be to 
use flotation after magnetic concentration. One of the operators of plants for the 
magnetic separation of iron ore is convinced that this use of flotation will eventual- 
ly be adopted, 





For such a use, the inverse process employing fish-oil fatty acids would be 
ideal. In the inverse flotation procedure, silica is floated from the iron ore, Be- 
cause Silica is already quite low in a magnetically-concentrated ore, this inverse 
process would be the most efficient way to effect the separation. 

This combined magnetic and flotation concentration of ore will not b 
in the near future. Therefore, there is no immediate possibility of selling fish oils 
for such a process, If, however, this procedure becomes a reality, it is likely to 


offer the greatest possibility for introducing fish oils into ore flotation, 


e adopted 


NONFERROUS ORES 


Although most of the research in the Bureau's cooperative program with the 
University of Minnesota's School of Mines and Metallurgy has dealt with iron-ore 
flotation, some preliminary tests with nonferrous ores indicate that fish oils might 
have application in the flotation of other materials, 


For example, good results 
were obtained in flotation of fluorite ores. 


Since flotation is more firmly establish- 
ed as a concentration method for nonferrous ores, the fish-oil industry should not 
overlook the possibility of marketing their oils for such nonferrous flotation pur- 
poses. 


SUMMARY 

1, Problems in concentrating iron ore vary enormously from one geographical 
area to another, Consequently, the possibilities for applying fish oils as flotation 
agents differ in the various ore-producing areas, 

2. Possibilities for applying fish oils to flotation depend on whether the present 
or the future is being considered, For the present, fish oils may have little ad- 
vantage over other ore-flotation agents, since price appears to be the factor deter- 
mining the choice of agent used, If the future is considered, however, possibilities 
for the use of fish oils are greater, since there is likelihood that they will be eval- 
uated on the basis of the efficiency of their action rather than on the basis of their 
price, 


3. Flotation is an expanding means for concentration of Michigan specularite 
ores, and three plants are in commercial production, This ore is highly amenable, 


however, to being concentrated by flotation. Probably only the currently cheapest 
fish oil would have a chance for use, 
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4, Owing to changes made in June 1959 in Minnesota tax laws, it now has be- 
come feasible to consider concentration of certain nonmagnetic taconite ores, Al- 
though these ores are much more difficult to float than the Michigan specularite 
ores, many leaders in the iron-ore concentration industry are considering flotation 
operations, Inthese difficult operations, fish oils may wellhave advantages. 


3. It is the view of some leaders in the industry that the magnetically-concen- 
ted iron ore may eventually have to be further concentrated, Personnel in one of 
the concerns currently operating huge magnetic concentration plants tend to the 
that in some years hence flotation will be used in conjunction with magnetic 
tration. In such an operation, the use of fish oils in the reverse process 


¢ 


is floated from the iron ore may present the best possibility. 








s for the fish-oil industry to further acquaint the iron-ore indus- 
th the properties of fish oil that might be useful in the flotation of iron ore 
The possibilities for applying fish ge as ore-flotation agents in noniron- 
tr not be overlooked, These possibilities include, for ex- 
the flotation of phosp nate and fluorite ores. 
i ( en by Fred D. DeVaney, Pickands Mather & Company, Duluth, 
pany, Nashwauk, Minn. and R. W. Livingston, Jones and Laughlin 
ilasvirta, Oliver Iron Mining Company, Duluth, Minn. ; Gordon H. Pal- 
1 Laboratory, Hibbing, Minn.; L. L. Erck and Walter Nummela, The 
Mich. 
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LOBSTER'S PROTECTIVE SYSTEM 





If a lobster is seized by the claws, it can throw off the arms bear- 
laws ata point between the second and third segments of the 

s. If the shell on some part of an arm is crushed and the lobster 
bleeding, it will often cast off its claw at this point. At the joint be- 
the second and third segments of the arm the claw breaks off 

ily and thereis a specialarrangementfor preventing bleeding. How- 
er, if the arm is broken in some other spot much bleeding occurs. 
ter the old claw is thrown off a soft bud grows out fro m ~ second 
of the arm, and when the lobster molts the new claw increases 


in size and cantunin covered by a shell. It takes three or four 


ts, however, for a new or regenerating clawto reach its normal size 


The smaller legs also may be cast off but not so readily as the 
irge claws. These small legs and other appendages, such as the feel- 
ers and the swimmerets, also can be regenerated. 
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COMPOSITION OF FISH AND SHELLFISH 


In the composition studies conducted in 1959 at the U. S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries Technological Laboratory, Seattle, Wash., major attention was giv- 
en to marine fish of the Pacific Coast. One study on meals was completed, and 
plans have been made to start the investigation of shellfish beginning with Dunge- 
ness crab. 


Three investigations have been completed. The work on halibut showed it to 
be uniformly low in both oil and sodium and high in protein. A survey of the sodi- 
um content of fish meat indicates that salt-water fish in general are not significant- 
ly higher in sodium content than are fresh-water fish provided they have not been 
in contact with brine or other sources of sodium. 


In a study of fish meals, it was found that the carbonate content was less than 
2 percent and ranged as low as 0.5 percent. Shellfish meals on the other hand 
showed large variations, reaching 25 percent for shrimp and 75 percent for clams. 
The first two reports were presented at national meetings of scientific associa- 
tions and all three have been submitted for publication. 

Three projects are nearing completion. A long-term study of Pacific ocean 
perch and several other species of rockfish show a uniform composition regard- 
less of species, season of capture, and area of capture. A similar study on sole, 
including 10 species, shows a wide variation in composition. They are muchlower 
in protein and higher in sodium than are rockfish. Much of the analytical work for 


the Terminal Island project on a sampling method for tuna was done in this labora- 
tory. 


Three other projects are well under way or planned for the near future. The 
composition of tuna is being studied. Two series of albacore, one of skipjack, and 
several bluefin and yellowfin specimens have been analyzed. Of all fish tested, 
tuna meat is highest in protein and lowest in sodium, but it shows a large fluctuation 
in oil content. A proposed three-year program on the study of silver salmon has 
been started. Samples have been prepared from 4 series of specimens obtained 
during the 1959 fishing season. Plans have been made to start investigations on 
the composition of shellfish, beginning with Dungeness crab in January. 


eeu <—est <a 


CONTROL OF DRIP IN CHILLED AND FROZEN FISHERY PRODUCTS 


Free liquid or juice that exudes from fishery products during refrigerated 
storage or during the defrosting of the frozen product may be (1) water native to the 
product, (2) water picked up during handling and processing, and/or (3) water added 
When present in excessive amounts, the free liquid may be- 
The general objectives 


as a protective glaze. 
come a problem to the fish producer, buyer, and consumer. 
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of this project are to investigate the factors that affect water retentivity of various 
frozen fishery products and to find means of determining the amount of native water 
in contrast to amounts of water picked up during processing or added as glaze. 


The first phase consists of determining some of the constituents of thaw drip 
or juice that exudes from defrosted cod fillets that have been frozen and storedfor 
1rious time intervals at 0° F. and +20° F. The constituents being determined in- 
lude total solids, total nitrogen, protein nitrogen, ash, sodium, potassium, calcium, 
phosphorus, magnesium, and sulfate. Results are still insufficient to draw any con- 
clusions at this time. 


FISH FLOUR RESEARCH 


For research being conducted on fish flour at the Bureau's Technological Lab- 
y, College Park, Md., samples of whole fish, fillets, and the remaining fillet 
were obtained from a single lot of ocean perch. These samples were frozen 
tely and half of each was processed into fish flour by an acid precipitation 
ique. The remaining half of each of the samples was processed into fish flour 
zeotropic distillation technique by the VioBin Corporation at Monticello, Il. 





£ 


The ocean perch fillets first were ground while still frozen and then were proc- 





nto a coarse, dry form in the pilot plant. This material then was extracted 
times with a patented solvent, dried thoroughly in an air stream, autoclaved, 
in, and milled. This process was repeated using the whole fish and then 
g the fil vaste 
Samples of each of the flours were taken aseptically during the final drying 


x 


bacteriological analyses. Total plate counts and E. coli determinations 


the ''sanitary condition" of the product. 


icted to aid in evaluating " 
fi pilot plant is only one of the installations of the VioBin Corpora- 
Monticello. There is a commercial-scale batch fat extractor for the final 

of dried beef pancreas, beef liver, and fish meal. Each of the above prod- 

is dried using the azeotropic processing technique either in the pilot 

Monticello or in one of several other plants. The beef products are sold to 
ceutical houses for the preparation of enzymes, etc., and the latter product 
d and sold as fish flour. Fish flour made from fish fillets is sold to phar- 

al houses and all other fish flours are sold for export. Apparently there 
ist a limited market for fish flour at the present time. 


--By Caroline H, Kurtsman, 
Technological Laboratory, 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
College Park, Md. 


LOW STORAGE TEMPERATURES HELP MAINTAIN FILLET QUALITY 


Frozen pollock fillets lose quality very rapidly at high storage temperatures, 
cording to a preliminary report from the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
lechnological Laboratory in Gloucester, Mass. 


Temperatures of +10°, -. and -20° F. have been used in tests on one -pound 
packages of pollock fillets. The fillets became completely inedible in less than two 
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months when stored at 10° F. At 0° F. this product had a storage life of about six 
months, or more than three times that of the fillets stored at the higher tempera- 
ture. At lower temperatures the keeping quality is increased even more signifi- 
cantly. For example, pollock fillets stored at -20° F. for six months showed no 
measurable change in quality. 


The results of these tests, which are still in progress, emphasize again the 
importance of storing fish at temperatures of 0° F. or lower in order to insure the 
marketing of a high quality product. Also, the results show that the necessity for 
low-temperature storage increases as the length of the storage period is increased. 


PROPOSED STANDARDS FOR GRADES OF FROZEN 
RAW HEADLESS SHRIMP UNDER REVIEW 


Two series of industry meetings were held during October 1959 with producers, us- 
ers, andmarketers offrozenrawheadless shrimp, and scientists of the U.S. Bureauof 
Commercial Fisheries to discuss the first draft of the proposed standards for Federal 
grade offrozenrawheadless shrimp. The first meetings were held in Brunswick, Ga., 
and Tampa, Fla. Two weeks later, meetings were held in New Orleans, La., and Corpus 
Christi, Tex. Approximately 40 industry members attended the four meetings. 

The spirited discussion of the draft of the proposed standards provided the back- 
ground needed for further revision. A new working draft, along with a draft copy 


ra 


of Instructions to the Inspector, was sent out to the 16 Bureau inspectors working 
in shrimp breading plants. Through the cooperation of these inspectors and of the 
plants in which they are stationed, the standard can be given a thorough in-plant ap- 


plication and evaluation prior to the preparation of the final draft. 


It was expected that the provisional draft would be ready for publication in the 
Federal Register during February 1960. 


oa 


PURIFIED FISH-OIL FRACTIONS TO BE MADE AVAILABLE FOR RESEARCH 


Following up successful research findings by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries on the usefulness of fish-oil fractions in reducing high blood-serum cho- 
lesterol levels in animals, Assistant Secretary of the Interior Ross Leffler an- 
nounced on December 29, 1959, the details of a stepped-up research and technical 
assistance program. 





He explained that the plans include making available to interested medical and 
pharmaceutical researchers relatively large samples of purified fish-oil fractions 
and the screening of 25 species of edible and industrial fish to determine whether 
the types of fatty acids present in those fishes are those useful in dietary and med- 
ical treatment of elevated cholesterol levels. 


Other investigators are studying the effects of highly unsaturated oils on fat 
utilization by the body as well as the amount of dietary fish oil necessary to cause 
a useful reduction in serum-cholesterol levels. Nutritional advisory services by 
the Bureau on fish oils and edible fish products are being made freely available to 


dieticians and medical researchers engaged in formulation of special anticholesterol 
diets. 











of 
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The Director of the Bureau stated that his staff has received many expressions 
of interest from researchers in utilizing fish oils and fishery products for human 
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trials. Large quantities of these oil fractions have not been available. To 
this situation, the Bureau is undertaking the preparation of such oil frac- 
izing a pilot-scale centrifugal molecular still.and will make oil samples a- 
le, free of charge, to responsible researchers. 


[he key findings of recent research which the Bureau hopes will encourage 
clinical testing by responsible medical staffs are (1) the abundance of what 
wn as unsaturated" fatty acids in the body oils of many species of fish, (2) 
that the feeding of these "unsaturated" fatty acids to test animals reduced the 
elevated content of cholesterol in their blood sera to "normal" levels, and (3) 
the more "unsaturated" the fatty acid used, the more effective it was innormal- 
levels of serum-cholesterol. 
This latter finding was of most immediate interest to fishery researchers since 
fatty acids contain up to six points of unsaturation as compared to two points 
insaturation in linoleic acid, the active cholesterol-depressant agent in vegetable 
oils. Use of a properly prepared concentrate of these highly unsaturated fatty acids 
from fish would permit effective anticholesterol treatment with a minimum ofadd- 
ed fat intake. 


) 


Bureau technologists pointed out that these unique "'soft fat'' features of fish 
oils make fishery products especially valuable for inclusion in diets designed to 
bring about a better nutritional "balance" between the hard and soft fats in the A- 
merican diet. Many medical authorities have pointed out the desirability of in- 
creasing soft fat consumption while reducing the consumption of hard fats as a pos- 
sible means of controlling blood-cholesterol levels. 

BOSS 
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American Samoa 


TUNA LANDINGS, 
JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1959: 



































Species [November [|  Jan.-Nov. | 
Pia. ee hu Ue 
Pt heres ~~ 8 [Fo 2 ae 
Albacore . . a 2,460 | 1,712 | 19,819 | 19,799 | 
Yellowfin. ..... 161 239 3,779 4.924) 
Big-eyed ...... 93 42 919} 1,007] 
Skipjack |... See) a 14 - 
-— wor _ 2,721 | 1,993 | 24,5311 25,730] 
Note: Most of these tuna were landed by Japanese vessels | 
|_a small amount by South Korean vessels, = 
ad 
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Byproducts 
U. S. FISH MEAL AND 


SOLUBLES 

The production of 385,00 Short tons 
of fish ti and solubles in the United 
States plus imports of 144,500 tons of fish 


me) 


> SUPPLY, 1950-59 
7 





[Table 1-U. S. Supply of Fish Meal and Solubles 1950-59 ] 


























U, S.. Production!/ | Imports) Total | 
| Year Short PE oe Short ores Short | 
| Tons wesoent Tons wescems Tons | 
}195937 | 385,000] 72.7 |144,500] 27.3 [529,500 
| 1958 | 313,228) 74.3 | 108, 383) 25.7 |421,611 
| 1957 325,221} 79.0 | 86,442) 21.0 |411, 663] 
1956 | 360,207] 79.6 | 92,093] 20.4 |452,300 
|} 1955 | 319,962] 76.3 99, 544| 23.7 |419,506 
| 1954 314,482] 68.0 | 147,777 32.0 | 462,259 
| 1953 238,851) 64.5 |131,473| 35.5 |370,324 
| 1952 221,403| 52.1 |203,539| 47.9 |424,942 
|} 1951 | 209,756) 62.0 128, 478 38.0 | 338,234 
1950 | 239,954] 79.0 | 63,855] 21,0 | 303, 809 





ey Includes : homoge nized-condensed fish and fish solubles. 
| 2 Includes fish solubles 

3/Partly estimated. 

Note: Wet we ight of solubles and homogenized-condensed 


fish have been converted to dry weight by reducing their 
poundage by one-half, — 








solubles added up to a record supply in 
1959. The United States production in 
1959 was 31.5 percent above the 10-year 
average (1950-59), and imports exceeded 
the average by 19.8 percent. The over- 
all supply (United States production plus 
imports) was 28.1 percent above the 10- 
year average for the 1950-59 period. 


a ee 
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: PRODUCTION 
oe ceagh MEAL, 
FISH SOLUBLES, AND 
HOMOGENIZED- Cc ONDENSED FISH: 
~ Fish Meal, 1958-59: 














1958-59: Based on par- 
tially- estimated production statistics, 
the United States production of 
295,000 tons of fish mealin1959 will be 
close to the previous record production 
of 295,793 tonsin1956. Fishmeal prod- 
uced from menhaden in 1959 (219,000 tons) 
was up about 4.0 percent from the 210,582 
tons produced in 1956. 












Re cond Productior 


19591/} 1958 Prior to 1959 





[Table 2 - U. S. Production of Fish Meal, 1958-59 _ 
| 
| 


Product 




















Short Short |. | Short 
A Fons Ye ear | Tons 
Herring, Alaska. .| 8,440] 6,253] 1937 | 18, 816 
Menhaden . . . . . |219,000| 158,074] 1958] 210,582 
Sardines, Pacific 2,560| 10,756] 1936| 121,739 
‘una & mackerel 21,000} 25,311] 1956 26, 266 | 
OE PSS eS 44,000 | 47,746] - - | 
Total . 2 «1295, 000 [248, 140[ 1956! 295,793 
1/Partly estim ated. 








Fish Solubles and Homogenized-Con- 





densed Fish, ‘January- October 1958- - 59: 





Production of fish solubles and homoge- 
nized-condensed fish during the first 10 
months of 1959 of 167,602 tons was up 
45.8 percent from the 144,984 tons prod- 
uced in the same period of 1958. 





lomogenized- Condensed Fish, _ January ~October 1958- 59 








ie Table 3 - U. S. Production of Fish Solubles and >| 
I 
5 1 


lasmary -October “ae 2 | 


Record ‘Productior 
















1959 1/ | 1958 | Prior to 1959 
Short 
re Be (Short Tons). ...- Year Tons 
167 ,602 | 114,984 1958 130, 177 
Preliminary 








U. S. IMPORTS OF FISH MEAL, 
AND FISH SOLUBLES, 
JANUARY-OCTOBER 1958-59: 

Fish Meal: United States imports of 
fish meal during the first 10 months of 
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1959 of 123,744 tons were up sharply 
from the 85,780 tons imported during 
January-October 1958. The leading 



































= able 4 - U. S. Imports of Fish Meal by Countries, 
___ January -October 1958-59 
January -October | Record Imports 
_--, |_19591/ 1958 | Prior to 1959 
. | Short | Short Short 
|_ | Tons Tons | Year Tons 
IC: 35,533 | 20,649] 1956 | 57, 127 
P 46, 622 | 31,955 | 1958] 33,371 
. 4,995 | 6,200| 1958] 8, 160 
Ar 20,738 | 16,691] 1953 33,589 
U 7,852 5,142 | 1952 | 37,523 
IN 3 oe eo 1952 50, 181 
Other countries , . |_7,863 _ 195 ~ - 
€ s+ « [123,744 | 85,780 | 1952 | 203,539 
- 








f fish meal to the United States 
the first 10 months of both 1958 
1959 was Peru, followed by Canada 
Angola. Peru, Canada, and Angola 


supplied about 83.2 percent of the United 


dauring 
qauring 













































States imports in the first 10 months of 
1959 and about 80.9 percent during the 
same period of 1958. 
Fish Solubles: United States imports 
fish solubles January-October 1959 
ped 268.5 percent from the January- 
October 1958imports. Denmark increased 
pments of fish solubles to the United 
| Table 5 - U. S. Imports of Fish Solubles, _ 
January -October 1958-59 
January -Octobe r | Record Imports | 
Pins 19591 1958 | Prior to 1959 
T Short ‘| Short , Short 
- | . | Year T 
a hae Tons _| Tons | Tons 
la ag 1,345 | 1,815 [1957 | 4,024 
k 17 , 606 | 6,044 |1958 9,943 
many Lweo 4 2, 2) 2/ 
| 1,653 551 |1958 | 1,063 
|." Sis 110 | 2, 2 
5 5 Jee 8,520 |1958 | 14,567 
iminary . 2/ Data not available, 
mports from the Union of South Africa are believed 
1 a dry-weight basis. All others are understood | 
n a wet basis. | 
States during January-October 1959 as 
npared with the same period of 1958 
by 243.3 percent. 
Do see 
oa 
California 


BIOLOGISTS PREDICT NORMAL 
STOCKS OF DUNGENESS CRAB: 


The California Department of Fish 
and Game stated on December 18, 1959, 
that fewer Dungeness crabs were caught 
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off San Francisco in 1959 as compared 
with 1958, but the 1958 catch was above 
average. The crab catch in 1958 totaled 
about 5 million pounds, while the average 
catch for the central coast is 33-4 mil- 
lion pounds. 





Dungeness crab 


California marine biologists report 
that the crab harvest fluctuates because 
of environmental conditions from year to 
year. It may even decline naturally over 
a succession of years, but this does not 
indicate the resource is being fished out. 


On their research cruise before the 
1959 season opening, Department of Fish 
and Game personnel found many crabs 
just under legal size. These will be of 
legal size in 1960, indicating that the re- 
source is healthy. 


The Department's research crew made 
a cruise off the Eureka area in November 
and reported that the season there, which 
opened December 15, 1959, should be 
good. There were good numbers of crab, 
but the research vessel did not find any 
unusually large "jumbo" crabs, as have 
been found in some previous years. 


| PELAGIC FISH POPULATION SURVEY 
| OFF COAST OF SOUTHERN AND 

| CENTRAL CALIFORNIA CONTINUED: 

| M/V “Alaska” Cruise 59A8-Pelagic 

Fish: The coastal waters and islands of 

| southern California from Santa Barbara 
to Todos Santos Bay, Baja Calif., was 
surveyed (September 21-October 10, 
1959) by the California Department of 
Fish and Game research vessel Alaska 
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to sample young sardines for determin- 
ing the relative abundance and distribu- 
tion of fish resulting from the 1959 spawn- 


ing. 


Other objectives were to sample adult 
sardines, Pacific mackerel, jack mack- 
erel, and anchovies to determine their 
relative numbers, their distributions, 
and their ages; and to collect live sar- 
dines for aquarium experiments con- 
ducted by the California Academy of 
Sciences. 


ST I Se oes aes z = 
Be ! 
“=e 
| Legend: | 
@ - Juvenile sardines. | | 
Pt. Conceptior © - Adult sardines || 
Santa Barbara 
i Pacific mackerel 
an @ © - Jack mackerel 
Sen Migue! I 4 a Northerr hov 
*. D x - Northern anchovy 
S it chee. V - Juvenil 
Sta. Ros! x Juvenile yellowtail 1] 
° fk 
SS 4 


170" 


M/V Alaska Cruis« 


be 1 195¢ 
ber 10, 1959). 





Pacific mackerel were taken at 38, 
sardines at 19, anchovies at 19, and jack 
mackerel at 16 of the 112 night light sta- 


tions occupied. 


Eight of the 19 sardine samples con- 
sisted of the 1959 year-class. These fish 
were smaller than normal for this time 
of year ranging from 43 to 115 mm. (13- 
4} inches). Most were taken between 
San Diego and Carlsbad. They were 
lightly mixed with anchovies. Most of 
the adult sardine samples were collected 
in the vicinity of San Diego and the Chan- 


nel Islands. Several light stations were 
occupied close to commercial vessels 
ctively netting sardines, but no fish 
were attracted to the lights. 

Pacific mackerel were present through 
out most of the area and were taken on 
34 percent of the stations. The percent- 
age of successful stations for Pacific 
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mackerel was one of the highest recorded 
for surveys in this area. The dominant 
size group averaged about 260 mm. (10} 
inches) fork length. 


Large anc hovies ranging from 120 to 
162 mm. (43 to 62 inc hes) in length were 
taken at San Diego and Santa Cruz Island. 
Fish of this size have been scarce in the 
southern California live-bait fishery for 
the past two years. 


Bioluminescence ranged from fair to 
poor for visual scouting. In 444 miles 
of scoutin g, 20 schools were sighted-- 

6 were identified as Pacific mackerel, 
6 as anchovy, 4 as bonito, and 4 were un- 


identified. 


A total of 32 juvenile yellowtail was 
ted at 11 stations off the Coronados, 
a Catalina and Santa Cruz Islands, 
and along the mainland off Dana Point and 
Rocky Point. These fish ranged in length 
from 84 to 160 mm. fork length (3} to 6; 
nches) and probably represented suc- 

‘f south- 


f 
Olli 


collec 
Sant 


cessful spawning of yellowtail 


ern California. 
Several specimens of the sh mendes 
Fodiator acutus, we taken 
ions between Carlsbad and Dana 
This species is rare this far 


ro 


flyingfish, 





3 stat 
Point. 
north. 


on 


Approximately 50 live 


ivered 


sardines were 
Marineland of the Pacific 
ium experiments bei ing conduc 


Academy Sciences. 


to 


alifornia of 


surface temperatures ra 
36.7. tS (62.1° F.) at Port Hueneme to 

20.9° C. (69.6° F.) at Todos Santos Bay. 
The average te so pe rature north of Point 
Dum 1¢ was 19.3° ©: .)and19.7 C. 


(66.6° F 
(67.5. F.) south of the point 


nged from 


5§a 


Airplane Spotting Fli 59 ot. 7-Pel ag- 
lic Fish: The inshore area ~ From the Ti- 
| juana River to Fort Ross was surveyed 
|from the air (October 13-16, 1959) bythe 
| Department's Cessna 180 (3 632C) to de- 
| termine the distribution and abundance of 
pelagic fish schools 








and visibility varied from 


| excellent north of Santa Monica Bay to 
| very poor south of that point. 


Because 
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of low clouds, smog and haze, only spot- | tremely dirty ranging from gray-green 
ty observations were possible south of to a dark purple-brown. 
Point Dume. No fish schools were seen, 
* ok kk 
Conditions for aerial observations 
were very good between Point Dume and | AERIAL CENSUS OF COMMERCIAL 
P Arguello, but only 6 schools (all AND SPORT FISHING CONTINUED: 
bonito) were observed. They were about | Airplane Spotting Flight 59-18-Aba- 
mile offshore between Gaviota and lone: The Channel Islands were sur- 
} ipitan. All were quite large, and veyed from the air on October 23, 1959, 
ng slowly in a "mill" formation. by the California Department of Fish 
and Game Beechcraft to observe locations 
San Luis Obispo Bay 55 poorly de- | and numbers of commercial abalone div- 
anchovy schools were scattered a- | ing boats. 
the Avila piers in 2 to 4 fathoms of 
Yo other fish schools were seen Four diving boats were observed in 
Monterey Bay. operation at Santa Rosa Island in the 
vicinity of Johnson's Lee where red ab- 
of 73 anchovy schools was alone (Haliotis rufescens) predominate. 
ted in Monterey Bay. All were be- Pada ye 
the mouth of the Pajaro River and | Three diving boats were observed at 
Cruz Point inside the 10-fathom | Seal Cove on San Clemente Island. In 
*, Although not positively identi- | addition to these conventional diving 
)0 additional schools were seenin_ | boats a mothership and four skiffs were 
Bay. These were mostly very large | observed at this location. This is the 
leep and centered about 3 miles south | first time a skiff-type of operation, which 
eedle Rock Point. An additional 15 |utilizes hookah-type diving gear instead 
large unidentified schools were ob- lof "hard hat" has been observed among 
2 miles northwest of Ano Nuevo | the Channel Islands. 
Kelp growth showed considerable in- 
1y small, fragmentary, anchovy | crease along the west coasts of Santa 
s were found between Ano Nuevo Rosa, San Clemente, and Santa Cruz Is- 
and Pescadero Creek. Alsopres- pees since the last observation flight 
the area were: a large number of September 20, 1959. 
fied non-schooling fish, several 
ods" of sea lions, thousands of | Observations were confined to Santa 
nd 12 large basking sharks. The Cruz, Santa Barbara, Santa Catalina, and 
tified fish seemed to overlay the San Clemente Islands. Clearance could 
rea and appeared to be about 12 not be obtained from the military to fly 
s in length, pale milky-gray in col- | over Anacapa and San Miguel Islands and 
d quite slow in their movements. fog obscured San Nicolas Island. (See 
rious groups of sea lions contained | chart p. 30.) 
hundreds of individuals, some of 
h seemed to be actively feeding while Airplane Spotting Flight 59-19-Aba- 
hers were moving leisurely in the gen- |lone: The shoreline from Ft. Bragg to 
direction of Ano Nuevo Point, The San Francisco was surveyed from the 
rge basking sharks were very close lair by the Department's Cessna 182 to 
iore off Pescadero Creek. | estimate the numbers of abalone sport 
| | fishermen, clam diggers, and shoreside 
Only 11 anchovy schools were spotted | sport anglers. 
orth of Pescadero creek--10 over Four | 
9m Bank just north of the Golden Observations were not complete as 2 
Gate, and one was one-half mile off Point Le sections of coast were blanketed 
Reyes Beach. | by tongues of fog extending over the coast 
from a solid bank at sea. One was the 
The water in the extreme inshore area | §-mile section of coast from just below 
f fr¢ 





om Pedro Point to Bodega Head was ex- Big River to just north of Albion. The 
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Fig. 1 - Airplane Spotting Flight 59-18 (October 23, 








[ Legend: 
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ks 


SY 
y 
Fig. 2 - Airplane Spotting Flight 59-. 19 (November 1, 1959), 
to estimate numbers of abalone sport fishermen, clam dig - 
gers, and shoreside sport anglers. 








} 
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| 
| 


1959), to observe locatior ear anemneeeliil abalone diving activity. 


| 


other was the 10 miles of just north 
of Stewarts Pt. The Sunday afternoon 
flight was on a relatively warm day for 
the central California coast this time of 
year. There was a minus tide at sunset, 
the surf was definitely below average 

and the wind was light and variable; thus 
conditions were almost ideal for the 
sportsmen. This survey did not include 
Tomales Bay. 


coast 


Ds 


Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, 
January-September 1959 


Total shipments 
of metal cans for fish- 
ery products during 
January-September 
1959 amounted to 
93,049 short tons of 
steel (based on the 
amount of steel consumed in the manu- 
facture of cans) as compared with 94,284 
tons in the same period of 1958. Fish 
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and shellfish canning activities in Sep- 

tember 1959 were beginning to drop off 

seasonally from the high levels reached 

July and August. Packs of salmon 

id Maine sardines were light in Septem- 
und the pack of California sardines 
way below predictions due to dis- 

tes over ex-vessel prices and scarcity 

fish. Canned packs of tuna and shrimp | 

September of this year were good. 

nts of metal cans declined 0.3 per- | 

August to September 1959 and 

were down by 15.6 percent from Septem- 


Chinme 
LLVilic¢ 


from 
Irom 


ber 1958 to September 1959. 
h statistics cover all commercial and captive plants 
producing metal cans. Reported in base 


of steel consumed in the manufacture of cans, the 


products are converted to tons of steel by 
boxes of steel equal one short 


) £ ste el 
x 
a ea ae 


Central Pacific Fisheries Investigations 


ry 


factor: 23.0 base 





,ESEARCH ON IDENTIFICATION 
OF TUNA LARVAE: 
studies concerned with vari- 
ts of the life history of the 
-h as investigations of matura- 
id fecundity of adults, identifica- 
tribution, abundance, and ecology 
rae and juveniles, are being 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries' Honolulu Biological Labora- 
Since the studies require methods 
sampling larvae and juveniles that 
yield both qualitative and quantita- 
results, various types of nets (in- 
luding small plankton nets and mid- 
water trawls with a mouth-opening of 
1,200 square feet) have been used. Ex- 
nge of larvae and juveniles with vari- 
us research institutions in the Pacific 
lave augmented the number of speci- 
mens available for study. In addition, 
the laboratory received, on a loan basis, 
ollection of young Scombroids 
made from the Danish research vessel 
Dana during several cruises to the At- 
lantic and around the world between 1911 
and 1938. 


Ve ral 
spec 
suc 
dis 
lary 


by 


} 
lid 


the a7 
Lule ¢ 


On the basis of morphological features, 
positive identification has been made of 
the following tuna and tuna-like larvae: 
skipjack (Katsuwonus pelamis), yellow- 





fin (Neothunnus macropterus), black 
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| cal techniques. 
| the adults of albacore, big-eyed, frigate 
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skipjack (Euthynnus yaito, E. allettera- 
tus), and the frigate mackerel (Auxis 
thazard). Yet to be identified are larvae 


| of albacore (Thunnus 


ermo), big-eyed 
(Parathunnus sibi), bluefin (Thunnus 
thynnus, T. orientalis, and T. maccoyi), 
and closely related forms such as the 
dogtooth tuna (Germo nuda). 





In addition to studies of morphologi- 
cal features, other attempts at identifi- 


| cation of larvae include the use of paper 


partition chromatography and serologi- 
It is possible to identify 


mackerels (two species not distinguished), 
yellowfin, skipjack, and black skipjack 
through chromatography. However, this 
technique has technological limitations 
for use with larvae. Serological tech- 
niques, being conducted on Honolulu Bio- 
logical Laboratory samples at the Seat- 
tle Biological Laboratory, await evalua- 
tion. 


Better methods for capture of tuna 
larvae and juveniles are being developed. 
A high-speed sampler will be tested in 
the tropical waters of the Pacific during 
the spring of 1960. Nine out of 23 hauls 
with a midwater trawl yielded 39 juve- 
nile tuna from those waters. Modifica- 

| tions of the trawl to increase its effi- 
ciency are being made. It will be used 
in an attempt to collect albacore tuna 
larvae next summer. A pumping system 
permitting continuous sampling from a 
vessel underway is also being considered. 
Installation of an aquarium system aboard 
the Bureau's researchvessel Charles H. 
Gilbert, in which attempts will be made 
to fertilize tuna eggs and rear larvae 
and juveniles, is planned for the near 
future. 





It is anticipated that studies utilizing 
| specimens and samples presently avail- 
| able to Laboratory personnel, along with 
| those from the future sampling programs, 
| will result in: (1) identification of the 
important species of tuna and tuna-like 
larvae and juveniles; (2) increased know 
edge concerning the life history of the 
tunas; and (3) a better understanding of 
the ecology, distribution, and abundance 
of the larvae and adults. 


~<a 
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Crabs 


CHESAPEAKE BAY BLUE CRABS 
SCARCE IN 1959/60 WINTER: 

Beginning December 1, 1959, and for 
the following three months, over 150 
Virginia vessels and motorboats, man- 
ned by more than 400 men, dredged for 
blue crabs in Chesapeake Bay. Dredg- 
ers were expected to be disappointed if 
they anticipated a large harvest for, ac- 
cording to marine biologists of the Vir- 
ginia Fisheries Laboratory, blue crabs 
would probably be scarce and dredge- 
boat catches would be near the record 
low. 








The forecast of a low catch was ac- 
tually made in December 1958, follow- 
ing observations that the 1958 brood was 





Blue Crab 


very small. As additional evidence that 
the crop was small, the soft and peeler- 
crab catch at Tangier Island was about 
one-half normal size in the summer of 
1959. Tangier Island usually produces 
about one-half of Virginia's soft crabs. 
Crabs reach commercial size a year 
after hatching, and are usually at least 
18 months old when caught by the win- 
ter dredges. Since 1950, catches have 
been above average in 5 winters and be- 
low average in 4. After this winter the 
score will be even. 


Crab dredgers have been disappointed 
with their catches the last three winters. 
Last year the hibernating crabs bedded 
down among millions of blue mussels 
which promptly attached themselves to 
the crabs, often 200 or more mussels 
per crab. Thousands of blue mussels 
were brought up by each dredge haul, 
and extra deck hands were hired to clean 
the crabs before they could be landed. 
Normally, the mussels set in the spring 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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grow to about one inch and then die dur- 
ing the heat of late summer. But in1958, 
it is believed that the mussels survived 
because of the coolness of the summer. 
Most of the dredgers had never encoun- 


tered as many mussels in previous years, 


During a survey of the crab-dredging 
grounds in October 1959 from aboard the 


| Laboratory's research vessel Pathfinder, 


the biologists found many dead mussels 
and only a few live ones, indicating that 
last year's problem will probably not be 
encountered this winter. 


A bright ray of hope for the future for 
the blue crab industry was seen in Octo- 


| ber 1959 in a big crop of fingernail-size 
| crabs, caught during one of the regular 


| monthly surveys by Laboratory scientists. 


These crabs, hatched in mid-summer, 
will produce a better-than-average catch 
the winter of 1960/61. 


Croakers 


BIOLOGISTS SURVEY CHESAPEAKE 


| BAY FOR 1959 YEAR-CLASS: 


Fishery biologists from the Virginia 
Fisheries Laboratory aboard the re- 
search vessel Pathfinder, ranged over 
1,000 miles of Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributaries during mid-November in 
search of the 1959 brood of croakers. 
They covered both Virginia and Mary- 
land waters and were assisted by biolo- 
gists from Maryland's Chesapeake Bay 
Laboratory. The purpose was to meas- 
ure the success of the 1959 spawning of 
croakers which began in the fall of that 
year. ''For the past two winters we have 
found young croakers in the rivers dur- 
ing the late fall but later on they were 
killed off, apparently by the unusually 
severe cold which persisted for several 
days keeping temperatures below freez- 
ing,'' the Virginia biologist in charge of 
the survey reported. 





Croakers are known to spawn in the 
ocean outside of the Capes and the young 
come into Chesapeake Bay in fall and 
winter and move up into fresh water 
where they spend the first few months of 
When Virginia's scientists 


their lives. 
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surveyed the entire Bay in the spring of 
1959 they located no young croakers 
anywhere. Although the Bay produced 
some fish of large size, 1959 croaker 
fishing was very poor, as had been pre- 
dicted by the Laboratory's biologists. 
For instance, sport fishermen had to 
spend eight hours fishing during the sum- 
mer of 1959 to catch as many croakers 
they had landed in one hour in pre- 
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vious seasons and the commercial catch 
was generally low. 


"The future of the croaker fishery 
on successful spawning in the 
1 and survival of young fish that 
‘ate into the Bay," the biologist em- 
od. Although croakers leaving the 
fall are full of eggs, it is known 
not deposit them until they 
In December 1959 
lorations were started in the Atlantic 
ittempt to locate areas where eggs 
laid and where larval croakers may 
d. One of the objectives of these 
-h programs is to explain why the 
croakers available to fisher- 
varies so widely over the years. 
rk already completed indicates that 
roakei's caught by commercial and 
fishermen together has little ef- 
yn depleting numbers present in the 
Apparently the change in numbers 
ly influenced by natural causes, 
but more work is necessary before we 
in know what factors affect croaker 
populations the most. 
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Virginia Fisheries Laboratory's research vessel Pathfinder. 


On the 1959/60 surveys, biologists 
from Virginia's marine laboratory will 
carry on a cooperative study of menha- 
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den spawning with the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, and will also re- 
lease numerous drift bottles for study- 
ing ocean currents in conjunction with 
the Woods Hole Institution of Oceano- 
graphy. Although this last phase of the 
program is intended primarily for ocean- 
ographers, the information obtained a- 
bout ocean currents will also be helpful 
in clarifying puzzling questions about 
the movements of very young fishes. 
Drift bottle current studies will also 
yield more detailed knowledge about the 
movements of inshore currents which is 
necessary in dealing with the problems 
of the disposal of radioactive wastes and 
other pollutants in the sea. 


VIRGINIA BIOLOGISTS SEEK 
BREEDING AREAS IN ATLANTIC: 

~ A search for croaker breeding grounds 
was made December 7-10, 1959, by the 
research vessel Pathfinder of the Vir- 
ginia Fisheries Laboratory. Areas in 











Croaker =~ 
_..»- (Micropogon undulatus) 
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———— 





the lower part of Chesapeake Bay andthe 
Atlantic Ocean were surveyed. A total 


| of 30 stations was occupied in areas ex- 
| tending 60 miles along the Atlantic coast 


south of Cape Henry, Va., and 50 miles 

out to sea. The ship hove-to at desig- 
| nated stations every 10 miles to take wa- 
| ter samples, record water temperatures, 
and to release drift bottles for ocean 
current studies. Plankton tows were 
made with large plankton nets and a spe- 
cially-designed deep-water sampler. 


"Most of the work was done at night," 
the chief biologist reported, "because 
the chances of larval fish being near the 
surface are greater at that time."" Bot- 
tom plankton samples were collected 
with a Gulf III plankton-sampler (de- 
veloped by the Galveston Biological Lab- 
oratory of the U.S. Bureau of Commercial 
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Fisheries), a medium-speed sampler 
used for towing near the bottom. 


This is the first exploration made 
specifically to locate areas where the 
croaker spawns and larval croakers de- 
velop. The biologists anticipate making 
trips every month during 1960 to estab- 
lish the time and place of spawning not 
only for croaker, but also for menhaden, 
spot, grey sea trout, and other fish. 


LY 


Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF 
pple PURCHASES, 

JANU ARY- NOV EMBER 19! 09: 

-Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products 
For the use of the Armed Forces under 
the Department of Defense, 1.4 million 
meet cos (value $0.7 n illion) of fresh and 








Table 1 - Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products 
Purchased by Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency, November 1959 W! ith Comp arison: is 


QUANTITY | 
November | Jan.-Nov. | November | Jan.-Nov. 
_1959 [1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 _ T 195 

; (1,000 Lbs.). ($1, oS) ap 
1,443] 1, 499 |20, 876|20, 881 713 | 908 | 10, 18) 1 1, 


























frozen fishery products were purchased 

November 1959 by the Military Sub- 
sistence Supply Agency. This was lower 
than the quantity purchased in October 
by 25.8 percent and 3.7 percent underthe 
amount purchased in November 1958. 
The value of the purchases in November 
1959 was lower by 32.9 percent as com 
pared with October and 21.5 percent less 
than for November 1958. 


During the first eleven months of 1959 
purchases totaled 20.9 million pounds 
(valued at $10.7 million)--about the same 
in quantity, but lower by 10.2 percent in 
value as compared with the similar peri- 
od in 1958. 


Prices paid for fresh and frozen fish- 
ery ctetaitte by the Department of De- 
fense in November 1959 averaged 49.4 
cents a pound, about 5.2 cents less than 
the 54.6 cents paid in October and 11.2 
cents less than the 60.6 cents paid dur- 
ing November 1958, 
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Canned Fishery Products: Salmon 
was the principal canned fishery product 
purchased for the use of the Armed Forces 
during November 1959. In the first elev- 
en months of 1959, the purchases of 
canned tuna were down 40.5 percent, 
canned salmon lower by 67.5 percent, 
and canned sardines were up about eight- 


Table 2 - Canned Fishe sry Products Purchased by 
Mi 


itary Subsistence Supply Agency, 


November 1959 with Comparisons | 
| | UANTITY VALUE | 
Product | November] Jan. -Novy.| November | Jan. -Nov. 
| 1959] 1958 | 1959 ] 1958] 1959 | 1958] 1959 | 1958 
nn "(1,000 Lbs.) . . ($1, 000) . 
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18}1,026} 111] 1 6| 166) 1/| 
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WESTERN LAKE ERIE 
FOR COMM 


URVEYED 
ERCIAL FISH STOCKS: 











M/V Active'’ Cruises 7 and 8: 
fishing for mmercial fish stocks i 
and western Lake Erie (between F 
Clinton, Ohio), was continued by the U. S. Bureau 
ff Commercial Fisheries chartered fishing vessel 
tween October 20 and November 23, 1959. 
nd 8 were planned to obtain additional 
i yn the availability of smelt and other 
ks to commercial fishermen, 
Fishing operations during both cruises were 


hampered by high ‘nie. rough seas, and hazard- 
ous ice formations. F ish concentrations were 
found to be widely scattered over the entire area 
and no commercial scale catches were taken. 


A total of 31 trawl tows were completed in the 
2-12 fathom depth range with a 50-foot, 2-seam 
balloon trawl net with 13-inch and 2}-inch mesh 
cod ends. Individual trawl catches, which did not 
exceed 100 pounds per tow, were composed of 
mostly yellow perch and emerald shiners with 

| smaller amounts of smelt, white bass, gizzard 

| shad, alewife, whitefish, carp, and catfish. One 
seine set was made in Fairport Harbor on sizable 
ec ho-sounder indications with a 300-foot by 10- 
foot beach seine. All but a few pounds of emerald 
shiners escaped through the seine's one-inch mesh. 


Surface water te mpefatures recorded during the 
cruises ranged from 59° F. in late October to 36 F. 
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> termination of cruise 8. Bottom tempera- 
recorded were found to vary little from the 

ratures indicating that thermal strat- 

f the lake waters had disappeared prior 
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), for the purpose of demonstration 
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LAKE SUPERIOR 
SURVEY CONTINUED: 
Cruis 


f spawning whi 
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di Abundance an 


i the I 


scowet 





g i yhysica 
ics of whitefish spawning grounds were 
y U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
nel aboard the research vessel Siscowet 
vember 9-21, 1959. Gangs of approxi- 
000 feet of large-mesh nets (5- to 6-inch 
tretched measure) ar )0 feet of small- 

t and 25-inch mesh) were set over 
ids. Through the gu of com- 
rmen inthe , the following grounds 
-d: Outer Island Shoals (west side), Cat 

Madeline Island, Presque 
and Rocky Island Shoal. 
various grounds were: Outer Is- 
boulders and sand; Cat Island 





id 3¢ 
t 





lidance 





area, tne 
l n¢ 
hoal, Big Bay on 

y on Stockton Island, 
‘f the 


small 


s 
s, 
)ken 


Isle I 


bed-rock 
say, Small boulders and sand; Rocky 


“se t 


poulders 


ig whitefish was meager at 
catch was 19 whitefish 

Rocky Island Shoal in 
s deep. Two large-mesh nets 
be 


surface 






wa 


4 21 
bout 1 foo ow the in water 3 


leep took no fish, Whitefish taken at other 





s were as follows: 
thoms), 2; Cat Isla 


Isie Bay (5 
fathoms), 5. 


Outer Island Shoals 
id Shoal (33-8 fathoms), 
13 fathoms), no catch; Big 
All of the whitefish were 
les except 1 ripe female taken at Big Bay. 
tagged and 


ic 


f the fish were released 


I capture. 


ne oO 
ne ag 


[he whitefish taken on the spawning grounds 
relatively small. They varied from 17.3 to 
2 inches long and averaged 19.8 inches. 
Lake herring and menominee whitefish dominated 
1e catch in the small-mesh nets at each location. 
catches were made of longnose suckers and 
The average weight of the 195 lake herring 
in the -inch mesh nets was 0.7 pound. All 
mature lake herring and menominee white- 
fish were ripe and appeared to be in spawning con- 
dition, 





taken 23 
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of the 
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Big Bay, smooth bed-rock; | 
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A short gang of chub nets (24-inch mesh) was 
set in 45 fathoms between Madeline and Stockton 
Islands to investigate the spawning of chubs (Leu- 
cichthys sp.). Only 14 chubs were captured (12 L. 
hoyi, 2 L. zenithicus. One L. hoyi was spent and ~ 
11 were nearly ripe. The L. zenithicus were not 
ripe. Almost all of 78 lake herring in this lift 
were nearly ripe. 





Bathythermograph casts showed water to be 
homothermous down to 45 fathoms. Surface tem- 
peratures varied from 37.4 F. at Big Bayto41.8 F. 
at Outer Island Shoals. 


Cruise 10: This cruise (November 23-Decem- 
ber 26, 1969) explored the distribution of the lake 
herring during the spawning season and collected 
eggs from certain species of chubs (Leucichthys 
sp.). Gill nets were fished south of Stockton Is- 
land, and trawl tows were made south of Stockton 
Island and in Pike's Bay. A recording echo-sound- 
er was operated over large areas among the A- 
postle Islands to learn more of the areal and ver- 
tical distribution of the lake herring at different 
periods of the day and night. 


Concentrations of fish were recorded by the 
sounder in nearly ali areas visited among the is- 
The heaviest concentrations appeared at 
about 15 fathoms in water 25 to 50 fathoms deep. 
Vertical distribution was practically the same day 
and night. During the night some of the fish seemed 
to move along the 15-fathom level from deeper wa- 
ters to inshore areas where they appeared just a- 
bove bottom. It was assumed that fish that made 
traces on the sounder chart were lake herring 
as commercial nets were taking up to 3 tons per 
lift. Trawl tows by the Siscowet failed, however, 
to take lake herring in these areas. 


lands 


Four night-time trawl tows were made south of 
Stockton Island at depths ranging from 7 to 45 
fathoms. The sounder recorded fish concentrated 
on or near the bottom only at depths of 15 fathoms 
or less in this area. Tows made at 7 to 21 fathoms 
caught predominately smelt, trout-perch, and slimy 
muddlers. Twenty-eight whitefish (6 to 19 inches) 
and 7 iake trout (6 to 15 inches) were taken in three 
12-minute tows. No lake herring were captured. 


A 12-minute trawl tow made at 45 fathoms took 
82 L. hoyi and lesser numbers of slimy muddlers, 
spoonhead muddlers, and ninespine sticklebacks. 
One lake herring was captured in this tow. The 
sounder recorded no concentration of fish on or 
near the bottom at this depth. 


Two night-time trawls tows made in Pike's Bay 
at depths of 18 to 20 fathoms. The sounder record- 
ed heavy concentrations of fish just off the bottom 
but they could not be positively identified as lake 
herring. The catch from two 12-minute tows con- 
sisted mainly of smelt and slimy muddlers. Four 
lake herring, 2 lake trout, 1 whitefish, and 1 L. 
hoyi were also taken. ae 


Gangs of gill nets (2}- and 24-inch mesh) were 
set south of Stockton Island at 51 to 53 fathoms to 
capture spawning chubs (Leucichthys sp.). A set 
made on November 23 capture L. hoyi, 4L. 
kiyi, 20 L. zenithicus, 611 lake herring, and 48° 
burbot. Eggs were collected and fertilized from all 
ripe L. hoyi and L. kiyi. About 75 percent of the L. 
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Spent. Fifty percent of the L. kiyi were ripe and 
50 percent green. All of the L. zenithicus were 
green and all of the lake herring were ripe. A set 
over the same grounds on December 2 captured 
243 L. hoyi, 4 L. zenithicus, 272 lake herring, and 
and 8 burbot. At t 95 percent of the L. hoyi 
were green and only 6 individuals were spent. All 
‘the L, zenithicus were green and all lake herring 
were ripe or spent. 


hoyi were green, 15 percent ripe, and 10 percent 








Chub eggs were taken to the Wisconsin Conserva 
tion Department fish hatchery at Bayfield where 














they will be held to the eyed stage. At that time 
they will be transferred to the hatchery at Nortl 
ille, Mich., for hatchi and study. 
Bathythermograph casts showed homother is 
nditions down to 53 fathoms. Surface te 
e eV 7 P 9 . 
tures ranged from 35.5 } at Pike's Bay to37.8° F 
ry 196 8 
F og PF ¢ oh he 




















MIGRATIONS OF §S , As of the irtl 
iarter of 1959, 27of 7,084 pink shrimp stained 

« L = ] Bar c 5 SD } I a ear J 

Vere re ered We ¢ re a re B es 

exce ng r i 1e € tT € I 
e Ca SO 1 ed é ) » 

Res ts I this € rime suggest ti I ge 
some pink shrimp | ior S quite res d 
Prelin nalysis g tes B é 

= i re s (pred s) | tes 

r e in mean cara} e length of i 
mately 0 mn I tl Me iray e length 

rele S€ s 19.5 mm L S represents W ent r 

rease I 15 t oT , heads « i I g 
T rs é elease 





yr 


Tortugas grounds, 





35 days after being 


ased Yone were reported taken on the Sanibel 





As the fourth quarter « 





1959 closed, staining 
was being transported to Bahia Honda 
Key for shrimp marking operation to be conduct- 
d in Hawk Channel in the Atlantic southwest of 
Marathon. The purpose is to determine whether 
or not pink shrimp migrate from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Tortugas grounds. 





STAINED 
| SHRIMP 


50° REWARD 


Shrimp hove been marked with blue, green and red biological stains — in order to 
obtain information on migrations and growth. The color appears only on both sides 


of the head (in the gills) as shown in the illustration 


Look for color here 








ord of will be paid for stained shrimp when returned with the follow ng 


1. Exect plece the shrimp was caught. 
2. Date the shrimp was caught. 








MIL. THE S. FISH AND WILD SERVICE ,£ 
P.O.BOX 3096, GALVESTON ,TEXAS 
FE SERVICE AGENT OR REPRESENTAT 
Stained shrimp must be verified by Fish and Wildlife Service biologist 
| 


Food and Drug Administration 





before payment. The stains used are approved for this use by the 


Typical poster distributed in shrimp ports in Gulf States to 
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| encourage the return of stained shrimp by fishermen, deal- 
| ; p dy 

| ers, and SsOrs 
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| 1 

| el eI r yr nale shr 

iW en € Ss x ct concerned wit! 
lide rv les brought to 

| the r ry were 1 ntainers and ob 

| se r hopes they would spawn viable eggs. Or 





le female seabob (Xiphopenet 
ht in a trawl haul at one of the 


ions and returned to the labora- 








spawned. Overnight trips to off- 
g grounds (15-25 fathoms) southeast 
were made on October 22, and Novem- 
ber 19. Over 100 ripe brown shrimp (Penaeus 
aztecus) were collected each trip and brought back 

l ‘atory where several spawned. Plank- 

iken on the spawning grounds were 
ain penaeid nauplii and later stages. 
aid in assembling a complete series 














SHRIMP LARVAL STUDIES: In addition to 
maintaining a 1all number of miscellaneous 
shrimp species (Eusicyonia sp., Xiphopeneus kr@y- 
eri, Trachypeneus sp., and Hippolytidae, species 
sonal ee er =t anc Pen- 
unknown), three of commercial importance, Pen 
aeus aztecus, P. duorarum, and P. setiferus, have 


sn 























been maintained in substantial numbers in the labora- 
tory under conditions of varying diet, tempera- 
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Spe mens each dev pment: stage 
preserved and al rvations and 
pertinent data recorded t¢ provide for later 
tio the species during the stages ob- 
i y work t urd a detailed description 
é developmental stages in the life his- 
tecus has begun. Accurate drawings 
rac are being made with the aid of camera 
stained mounts, and photo-micrographs 
I were taken of both living and preserved or 
£ Staining, clearing, and mounting tech- 
> been satisfactorily worked out and a 
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tor tf 








number of specimens have been permanently 
mounted for ease and convenience of study, and 





ture reference. Comparative study of early 
stages of species made available thus far will be- 
shortly. 





gin 
BAIT SHRIMP PRODUCTION, GALVESTON 

3AY: The statistical canvass of bait-shrimp deal- 
rs and suppliers in the Galveston Bay area con- 
Estimates of total pro- 
-onsumed) and gear effort expend- 
orous growth of the local bait- 
Whereas, approximately 676,000 
luring the two-year period 
about 419,000 pounds were 








ers 


nue 


duction (volume 


d on a routine basis. 













ded a old commercially during July through 
November 1959. Brown and white shrimp were by 
the dominant species taken, the latter being the 
e important on a year-round basis. 


FISHERY STUDIES: Age deter- 
aden by scale analyses were com- 
samples collected at 
-old fish comprise 
compared to 23.3 





2 Sy 
1957. Two-year olds 
1957 to 20.5 percent 


1all percentage of one- 





S D re € I 
1957 percentage of three-year 
~ east m 9.0 percent in 1957 to 19.4 
ent which might be expected from the very 
h per ge V year-old fish in 1957. Young 
1e YE (zero's) increased from 0.3 percent to 
2 ( . Most of these fish were taken in late 
né The é 2.4 percent were made 
| , 





During October 1959, croaker (Micropogon un- 

















s) contributed approximately 40 percent by 
é he rial fish catches sampled, spot 
eios S s)10 percent, and white trout 
(( S< ) 14 percent 1ese three spe- 
cies de up 1 hly 64 percent of the catches 
ed during that month. The remaining 36 per- 
A e ut numerous other species in 
ovember « ker roughly contributed 
60 pe é f the weig f the catches sampled; 
S 6 perce white trout, 7 percent. Com- 
bine these three species made up 72 percent of 
th t ve the catches sampled. The spe- 
cies list w includes 63 families and 141 species. 


fish catches sampled during Oc- 
ere taken in waters between 
Al t and Timbaiier Bay, 
the west. Ninety-seven percent of all 

l made between Gulf Shores 

L Mississippi River, and 67 per- 
cent of the cat as made between the mouth of 
Mobile Bay and a line running from Horn Island 
wn the eastern shore of Chandeleur Island to the 
.0uth of the Mississippi River. Most fish were 
ight in waters of 3 to 7 fathoms during October 
ind November with the peak at 4 fathoms. 
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catcnes Sa l 
and the mouth of t 
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Studies of the life histories of several important 
species contributing to this fishery have been lim- 

| ited to a weekly catch sample for length, weight, 

| and spawning condition studies, Personnel assigned 
to this project have been occupied with sampling 
for species composition, gathering catch statistics, 

and working up the data to a form usable for publi- 

cation, 
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The study of the demersal fish utilized for in- 
dustrial products such as pet food, mink food, and 
fish meal for animal foods is being carried on in 
much the same manner as described in previous 
reports this year, except that starting December 1, 
1959, sampling intensity was reduced. 


Sampling as of that date was reduced to two 
days a week to prepare past data for publication 
and to allow more time for other phases of the 
study. As many vessels as possible are sampled 
during the two days each week. In order to mini- 
mize any bias due to the days of the week sampled, 
it is tentatively planned to advance the sampling 
time to two calendar days each week. For instance, 
it will be done on Monday and Tuesday this week, 
Wednesday and Thursday next week, and Thursday 
and Friday the third week. The cycle will start 
over again the fourth week. In case no vessels 
land on the days scheduled, the following day's 
landings will be sampled. 


During October 68 vessels were sampled. Their 
total catch was 1,874,213 pounds. The average 
weight per catch was 27,562 pounds. During No- 
vember, 53 landings were sampled. They had a 
combined weight of 960,101 pounds. The average 
catch was 18,115 pounds. This made a total for 
the two months of 121 vessels sampled, a total of 
2,834,314 pounds of fish, and an average catch of 
23,424 pounds per vessel. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1959 p. 38 





Maine Sardines 


CANNING SEASON FOR 1959 
CLOSES WITH A SHORT PACK: 


The Maine sardine packing season of- 
ficially closed at midnight December 1, 
1959, with atotal canned pack of approx- 
imately 1,750,000 cases (100 33-o0z. cans), 
which was far short of the industry's 
preseason goal of 2,100,000 cases. 


The subnormal pack will result in a 
complete sellout of stocks by all canners 
before the 1960 season gets under way 
next June with shortages of many types 





and varieties occurring by midwinter, | 


the Maine Sardine Council predicts. 


The comparatively small carryover 
from the 1958 pack would not make up 
the deficit in the disappointing pack 
in 1959. 


The short pack was due to an uncer- 
tain, spotty, and thoroughly unsatisfactory 
fish supply. The small-size herring were 
late in arriving onthe coast and there was 
limited production in June, which is nor- 
mally one of the best months of the year. 
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From then on, it was a case of continu- 
ous uncertainty which was topped off by 
failure of the usual 
fall run of highly 
desirable can- 
ning fish to ma- 
terialize. Many 
plants closed in 
mid-October and 
those that kept 
open through No- 
A oon vember enjoyed 
: only sporadic op- 
erations. 


The ''western" 
and eastern" 
areas produced 
a major percentage 

of the fish while the tra- 
ditionally steady supply in the middle 
area from Milbridge to Rockland failed 
for the first time in years. The situation 
was not an abnormal one for the 1950's 
as shortages also occurred in 1951 and 
1955. Scientists blame poor spawning 
and survival conditions rather than any 
major or permanent dislocation of the 
fish supply. 





The market for Maine sardines is 
normal with prices firm, and is expected 
to continue so for an indefinite period. 


A total of 35 plants operated for vary- 
ing lengths of time during the season with 
but few of them getting the sizable pack 
necessary for efficient operations. Gen- 
erally speaking it was also a poor year 
for the sardine fishermen. 

* OK KK OK 


CANNED STOCKS, 
NOVEMBER 1, 1959: 





Distributors’ stocks of Maine sardines 
totaled 296,000 actual cases on Novem- 
ber 1, 1959--16,000 cases or 5.1 percent 
less than the 312,000 cases on hand No- 
vember 1, 1958. Stocks held by distrib- 
utors on July 1, 1959, amounted to 176,000 
cases, andon April 1, 1959, totaled 254,000 
cases, according to estimates made by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Canners' stocks on November 1, 1959, 
totaled 1,001,000 standard cases (100 33- 
oz. cans), adecrease of 36,000 cases (3.5 
percent) as compared with November 1, 
1958, 
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Canned Maine Sardines--Wholesale Distributor's and Canners' ] 
, November 1959 with Comparisons1/ 











1958 Jt 





11/1/58] 171759] 4/1/59 





[ ‘ ; ah Ss 0 
[ype | Unit SEs 
| 1,000 - way 
D ibutors Actual 296 
Cases | 
| 1,000 | an | 
Canners Standard | 1,001 
Cases4/ | 
E on marketing season from November 1-October 31 
4 Cans equal one standard case 


1 on “ee 15, 1959, and ended on 
iber 1, 1959) : unted to about 
0,000 standard cases as compared 
,100,000 cases packed in the 1958 
The pack for the 1957 season 
2,117,151 standard cases 
total supply (pa or plus carry- 
April 15, 1959) at the canners' 
is of Nov ember i 1959, amounted 
21,000 standard cases or 6.3 per- 
der the total supply of 2,263,000 


2 
mber 1, 1958. C 
April 15, 
amounted 


anners' 
No- 
to 1,120,000 
226,000 cases 
1958, 


1959, to 
1, 1959 
with 1, 
15-November l, 
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Maryland 


TROLL 
( HYDRAULIC 


ABLE PITCH PROPELLER 
DREDGE VESSELS 
EDUCE SOFT-CLAM 

STING COSTS: 


biologist « 


operating with a 


land State shellfish 
ipyard on December 18, 1959, disclosed an equip- 
yvement which promises to reduce soft-clam 

ing costs by 20 percent. 


biologist of Maryland’s Chesapeake Biologi- 
atisfactorily a controllable~pitch 
cuts power needs of a typical clam rig in 

the development of this new powering sys~- 
umber of propeller manufacturers and a Connecti- 
rd engineered the final product, which is now being 
d. If further tests confirm the excellent results 
iminary tests, the propeller will be on the market 
ing of 1960. 


atory has tested s 


which 


w propeller eliminates one of the two large power 
sently required on most of Maryland’s soft-clam 


One of the engines propels the vessel while the 
ther drives a powerful water pump which literally blows 
lams out 


of the bottom mud in the Chesapeake Bay. 


59 pack (from the season which The pump engine must work at high speed to develop the 


771759 


312 268 | 254 





1,037 891 | 474 











necessary water pressure, but the boat itself should move 
very slowly. The biologist combined the two requirements 
by using one engine to serve both purposes; the ‘‘flattened’’ 
blades of the propeller bite only small slices of water on 
each turn, even with the engine running fast enough to drive 
the water pump. When clam harvesting operations are fin- 
ished, the clammer disengages the water pump, adjusts the 
propeller bite to a sharp angle, and heads home at a normal 
cruising speed. 


Besides eliminating an engine (usually 80-120 hp.) and its 
initial high cost, the propeller will cut gasoline consumption 
by about 20 percent, the biologist believes. The deadweight 
of the boat will also be reduced, storage space wil] be gained, 
and engine maintenance costs should be lower. 


The design was made purposely simple enough to withstand 
long-term high-load clam harvesting operations, the biologist 


said, It has been tested aboard the Laboratory’s research 
vessel John A, Ryder. 


In 1959, the number of licensed clam boats in Maryland was 


222. The year’s harvest will be about 300,000 bushels, worth 
$1.2 million, or more than the rest of the Nation’s combined 
output of soft clams, 


The Director of the laboratory states that while their re- 
search doesn’t ordinarily extend to design and development of 
commercial harvesting gear, their extensive studies of clams 
and the new clam dredge have made them unusually awdre of 
the young industry’s problems. 


LITTLE FALLS FISHWAY 

NEARS COMPLETION: 

- After many years of effort by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the Mar 2 ee 
land fishery agencies, the proposed fish- 
way at the new Corps of Engineers dam 
at Little Falls on the Potomac River 
near Brookmont, Md., is rapidly becom- 
ingareality. It was over 80 percent com- 
plete in October 1959, and is expected to 
be ready for operation in the spring of 
1960. 
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North Atlantic Fisheries Exploration 
and Gear Research 


SURVEY OF DEEP-WATER 
WHITING ABUNDANCE IN 
WINTER OFF NEW ENGLAND: 

M/V Delaware Cruise 60-1: To de- 
termine the abundance of whiting (Mer- 
luccius sp.) in deep water during the 














winter months was the purpose of a Jan- 
uary 5-31, 1960, scheduled cruise to the 
Georges Bank area and the continental 
shelf south of Block Island of the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries' ex- 
ploratory fishing vessel Delaware, 





Fishing tests along the Continental 
Shelf south of Block Island were to be 
made with both bottom and midwater 
trawls. 


Oceanography 


WOODS HOLE OCEANOGRAPHIC 
INSTITUTION RECEIVES 
GRANT FOR RESEARCH VESSEL: 


A $3 million grant from the National 
Science Foundation for the design and 
construction of a new oceanographic re- 
search vessel was announced Novem- 
ber 25, 1959, by the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution, a private nonprofit 
research organization. This is the 
largest gift or grant the Institution has 
received in its 29 years of existence. 


In 1930, the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Carnegie Corporation provided 
about $2 million to the Institution to 
erect its first laboratory, to design and 
build a research vessel, and to employ 
a small professional staff. Since that 
time other grants have made it possible 
for the Institution to increase its scien- 
tific staff to about 135 investigators and 
a total staff of nearly 400. The Institu- 
tion's fleet consists of 5 seagoing ves- 
sels and three aircraft, while its shore 
facilities include two large laboratories. 


The Board of Trustees recently a- 
dopted a major development program 
for the Institution, which hopes to raise 
$38 million for the Endowment Fund, to 


increase its staff, provide more fellow- 
ships, endow four Chairs in oceanography, 
build a third laboratory, and renovate its 
fleet. 


The Institution designed and built the 
research vessel Atlantis in 1931. Today 
that famous vessel still is the only U- 





| nited States deep-sea vessel especially 
| designed for oceanographic work. The 
| vessel has sailed some 1.5 million miles 


in all oceans and is out to sea some 250 


| days each year. Apart from the fact that 


the ship is old and may soon have to be 
laid up, the Atlantis has grown too small, 
One of the difficulties in oceanography 
has been that students do not have the 
opportunity to go to sea. The new vessel 
will have accommodations for 19 scien- 
tists as opposed to 9 on board the Atlan- 
tis and most of the Institution's other 
ships. It is expected that a number of 
students will be taken aboard the new 
vessel, 











In addition to the Atlantis, the Institu- 
tion has had the use of other ships-- 
yachts, fishing boats, naval vessels, etc. 
Most of these vessels were acquired to 
fill an immediate need and were adapted 
to do the job as well as possible. Such 
conversions are costly to accomplish 
and to operate and less efficient than 
specially designed ships. 





The selection of the new vessel has 
resulted from a close examination of the 
needs of modern oceanography. A com- 
mittee has worked hard to develop aship 
175 feet long, that would incorporate the 
unique qualities and features necessary 
for the Institution's work. 


’ 


For instance, it is planned to control 
the rolling of the ship with tanks whose 
liquid contents are synchronized to the 
rolling period of the ship. A center well 
in the hull will make it possible to lower 
instruments from below decks, while a 
bow propulsion unit will enable precise 
maneuvering of the ship. An underwater 

| observation chamber will be placed in 

| the bulbous bow and the ship will be able 
to creep along at very slow speeds when 
desired. She will have a range of 7,000 
miles at 12 knots. Also, the ship is to 
be as quiet as possible in machinery and 
propulsion so as to have as little ship 
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noise as possible while making under- 
sound studies. About ten winches 
planned--some will be used to lower 
quipment for shallow depths while oth- | 
| 


water 


are 


ll be capable of reaching to the o- 


ers Wli1l 
cean bottom. The new ship will have 


high standards of living quarters. 
he new vessel will be the best equip- 
‘esearch ship ana aor is expected 
ye the most modern in design. Her 
~ rior ilities will enable her to 


rry out the increasingly complex phases 


lern oceanographic field work. 








OF MONOFILAMENT IN 
ION GILL NETS PROHIBITED: 
m December 8, 1959, the Oregon Fish 
( issio »ted to prohibit the use of 
mer yill-ne mesh in Oregon. 
ll tie in with the state of 
ston's present ban on monofila- 
S 
filam«e , in use for sportfishing 
r several years, has only recent- 
woven into gill nets. It is more 
e than conventional linen or ny- 
s because it is practic ally invis- 
water and rmits effe ctive use 
ont hours 
Yregon and Washington fishery biolo- 
ited that use of the nets possibly 
increase < ‘hes and necessitate 


ctions on the 
ted Columbia I 


for salmon 


<y 


—— > 


— -> 


€ 
already severe- 
tiver gill-net 


Oysters 


OBSE 


RVATIONS ON CONDITION OF 
\RYLAND'S GROUNDS: 
A three-agency biological check of Chesapeake Bay’s pub- 


lic oyster bars yielded some good news and some bad, Mary- 
Biological Laboratory reported on Decem- 





land's Chesapeake 
ber 18, 1959. 


rhe 


missior 


Laboratory, the Maryland Tidewater Fisheries Com- 

and the U, S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries co- 
rated in checking representative productive oyster bars 
»m upper Chesapeake Bay to the Virginia line. The senior 


Shellfish biologist of the Labor: atory reported the following: 
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Favorable Observations; The Bay’s oysters are healthy. 
Those above the Chesapeake Bay Bridge are especially fat 
and have grown rapidly because rains during the summer of 
1959 held off and allowed the upper Bay to become saltier 
than usual, Upper Bay oysters thrive and fatten in such con- 
ditions. In addition, no sign was seen of the heavy oyster 
mortalities such as have recently plagued nearby states. 
Scientists noted the best set of baby oysters in Tangier 
Sound since 1945. 





Unfavorable Observations: The set of oyster spat above 
the Chesapeake Bay Bridge was again very poor. The shell- 
fish biologist states ‘‘The last good set there was in 1955 
and that is what they are working on now, The Western Shore 
north of Cove Point showed near zero set for its sixteenth 
consecutive year.’’ 





‘*The adult oyster population, therefore, 
steadily in these regions, 
areas.”’ 


is decreasing 
as it is in many other Maryland 


The survey was made aboard the Commission’s survey 
vessel, Maryland, Samples were taken by dredge from oys- 
ter bars in the Bay, the Choptank River, Potomac River, and 
parts of Tangier Sound, 





Data collected from 121 locations showed the pattern of 
the 1959 oyster set typical of recent years. Very few bars 
had enough young oysters to provide useful seed. Many beds 
have a low rate of replacement, and most of the bottom 
area which produced oysters 50 yéars ago has no young oys~ 
ters. 


It was noted that while Maryland benefited in the upper 
reaches of Chesapeake Bay because of the dry spring and 
mer, Virginia’s oyster crop suffered up to 50 percent 
mortality from a fungus which prefers unusually high sal- 
inities. In addition, the biologist stated, Virginia benefits 
from a rainy summer, when the upper bay generally has 
poorer oysters, 





sum 


The scientist emphasized that the late fall 1959 survey 
was of broad open waters only; surveys in the spring of 1959 
of tonging bars in tributaries revealed good sets of Bay oys~ 
ters in several areas. The survey was the twentieth annual 
look at the oyster beds wherein Maryland research and man- 
agement agencies cooperated. 


| OBSERVATIONS ON OYSTER SET 
|IN MARYLAND WATERS, 
SUMMER-FALL 1959: 


Except for Smith Creek, the summer and fall 1959 oyster- 
| spat setting on test shells planted in Maryland’s Chesapeake 
| Bay waters was a little better than the 1958 set, but with no 
| periods of heavy setting such as sometimes occur, Survival 
and growth of oysters were good in most areas. No evidence 
of unusual mortality was found except for an accumulation of 
oyster shells on Cinder Hill in Holland Straits. Many of 
these shells can be accounted for as a result of oxygen-de- 
pleted water invading the area in late 1958 when a fish kill and 
| kill of crabs in pots also occurred. Oysters were fair to fat 
| in the upper half of the Bay but generally poor elsewhere at 
| the time of the survey. By mid-October the Chesapeake Bi- 
| ological Laboratory, Solomons, Md., stopped observing the 
| set on test shells as there was little likelihood of any further 
| set beyond that period since water temperatures in mid-Oc~- 


tober fell rapidly to levels at which oysters do not spawn, 
| 





The primary purpose of test-shell exposure is to deter- 

mine the time and relative intensity of oyster setting on 
similar clean shell surfaces at a given location. The a- 

mount and type of fouling at different seasons also are shown, 

Counts of spat on test shells do not represent the commer- 
cial set present at the end of the season because many of 

the newly~attached spat are smothered or otherwise de- 
stroyed, 


A marked spell of lower temperatures in mid-June 1959, 
following abnormally high temperatures in late May and ear- 
ly June, is believed to have caused a loss of early larvae and 
a delay in the start of the first wave of general setting. A 
period of exceptionally heavy rains in July may also have ac~- 
counted for the dispersal and loss of larvae at that time. 
Fouling by barnacles and Bryozoa generally was light except 
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for a July barnacle set in Hooper Straits and the beginning 
of a heavy fall barnacle set during October in the Bay, lower 
Patuxent River, and Piney Island Swash. 


A survey of oyster bars in Chesapeake Bay, Tangier 
Sound, Choptank River, and Potomac River was made in the 
fall of 1959 in cooperation with Maryland’s Department of 
Tidewater Fisheries and the U, S, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. This showed a generally better set than that of 
last year but again no heavy sets were found, Practically 
no setting occurred at the head of the Bay and along the 
western shore above Flag Pond (Calvert County). Catches 
on natural cultch generally ranging from about 20 to 150 
per bushel were found along the eastern side of the Bay be- 
low Kent Point, the western side below Cove Point, in the 
lower Choptank River, Tangier Sound, and the extreme 
upper and lower parts of the Potomac River. The highest 
count recorded was 890 spat per bushel on newly~-planted 
shells off Pry Cove in Holland Straits. 


The smaller tributaries of the Chesapeake Bay, where 
setting usually is heaviest, were not examined. Especially 
in the southern half of the State, many of the spat were 
from a late set and were quite small. For that reason fur- 
ther counts were postponed until spring 1960 when the spat 
would be larger and less difficult to recognize in the field. 
(Special Oyster Bulletin, 59-29E, Chesapeake Biological 

d 


?) 


Laboratory, Solomons, M 








Salmon 


COLUMBIA RIVER CATCH 

NORMAL IN 1959: 

~ The commercial catch of salmon and 
steelhead on the Columbia River in 1959 
was quite comparable to that of recent 
years, about 7.05 million pounds. 





The spring chinook run was down 
summer-run chinook were in relatively 
good abundance, and although the fall 
chinook catch was the lowest on record, 
the escapement of fall chinook was quite 
good as compared with recent years. 
Egg takes of fall chinook at U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service hatcheries were 
second only to the record year of 1958. 
There has been an encouraging return of 
adult silver salmon to the Service's new 
Eagle Creek hatchery. 


Three new hatcheries, constructed 
under the Columbia River Fisheries De- 
velopment Program went into operation 
in the fall of 1959; they are the Gnat 
Creek hatchery in Oregon and the Kala- 
ma and Abernathy hatcheries in Wash- 


ington. 


HEARING ON FISH-HANDLING 
FACILITIES AT OXBOW DAM: 

~The Federal Power Commission grant- 
ed the Idaho Power Company a hearing 
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on an existing order which prescribes 
the construction of permanent fish-han- 
dling facilities at Oxbow Dam in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The hearing took place 
on December 7, 1959. 


The Department of the Interior noti- 
fied the Commission that it did not see 
the need for the scheduled hearing. The 
Department recommended that the Com- 
mission direct the company to proceed 
with the construction of the facilities al- 


| ready ordered for the Oxbow Dam power- 
| house and that appropriate plans be de- 

| veloped for passing both upstream and 

| downstream migrants at Hell's Canyon 

| Dam, 


The Company advocates the elimina- 


| tion of the fish protective facilities at 
| Oxbow Dam and the construction of sim- 


ilar facilities at their lowermost dam, 
Hells Canyon. In so doing, the streams 
tributary to the Hells Canyon reservoir 
would be taken out of production and the 
fish would be subjected to a longer. truck- 
hauling trip which, in turn, would subject 
A 


+ 


hem to greater hazards. 


South Atlantic Exploratory 
Fishery Program 


HARD CLAMS FOUND IN 
COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES 
OFF NORTH CAROLINA COAST: 

M/V "Silver Bay” Cruise 20: Explora- 
tory clam and scallop dredging and fish 
and shrimp trawling operations were 
conducted off the North Carolina coast 
during the 23-day cruise of the U. S. Bu- 
|reau of Commercial Fisheries chartered 
fishing vessel Silver Bay, which ended on 


Yecember 13, 1959. 








CLAMS: Preliminary test fishing, us- 
ing a 14-tooth Fall River clam dredge, 
|from 10 miles west of Beaufort Inlet to 
Cape Lookout, N. C., yielded catches of 
hard clams (Mercenaria sp.) that indi- 








| cate the presence of an extensive com- 
| mercial clam bed from about 4 miles 

| west of the inlet to Cape Lookout. This 
area (see Chart A p. 43) had been pre- 
viously tested with a hydraulic dredge 
with unsatisfactory results. 





Catch rates 
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Chart A - M/V Silver Bay Cruise 20. 


ried from 0 to 63 Naryrung s per 30-min- 
drag throughout the area. Simu- 

lated comme nC ial fishing using a sin- 
ledredge at 34 39.7'N.lat., 76 38.3' W. 


gs, (about two miles east of the inlet) 


6 fathoms, produced 45 bushels 
rge (3'' to 4") hard clams in 6 
Dredging in the vicinity South 


Southwest of Cape Lookout 
produced clams at varying rates 
9 bushels per hour. Seven sta- 


s south of Drum Inlet yielded large 
tities of dead shells, but no 
lams. 


Clam sizes varied from 2" to 5" 
ere predominantly large or 
wder size (over 3''). One bushel 

d approximately one gallon of 


, 


1 € 
1 


SCALLOPS: Atotalof14drags 
made with an 8-foot scallop dredge 
Chart B). No new areas were lo- 

Meat from sampling 

e in the previously reported 

f Core Banks ran approxi- 

> pints per bushel~--about 30 

lower than during September 


yield 





-ent 


SHRIMP: Nocommercially- 
ches of shrimp were 
during the cruise. A few white, 


wn, and pink shrimp were caught 


nsome ofthe shallower trawl tows 
FISH TRAWLING: A 54/74-foot two- 


2am fish trawl Utilising 6-inch wood- 
sn rollers andconstruc 


>ted of 43 inch 
retched-mesh netting was used at 

trawling stations. Twenty-five of 
e drags were made between Cape 
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|F ear and Cape Lookout, 
|fish catches were highest in the 12-14 
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Chart B - M/V Silver Bay 
1959). 


Cruise 20 (Nov. 21-Dec. 13 


, 


N. C. Mixed 


fathom depth range with catches rang- 


| ing from 350 to 3,400 pounds per hour. 





Fig. 


1 - A load of hard clams on the deck of the M/V 
Silver Bay. 


|Catches consisted primarily of small 
croakers, porgies (Stenotomus), and 
butterfish (7-8 per pound). Large 
anchovies were numerous in some of 
the drags. 
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South Carolina 


FISHERIES BIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH PROGRESS, 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1959: 


~ Oyster Research: The majority of 
South Carolina oysters are produced be- 
tween the tides, but there are a few 
areas in the State where subtidal oysters 
are growing. These subtidal oysters are 
in areas of low salinity where the in- 
roads of boring sponge have been con- 
trolled by fresh water. 





The seven-year cycle of extreme 
drought ended in 1947. Since then rain- 
fall has been near normal. During the 
drought years the deep-water oyster 
beds gradually deteriorated. Now that 
salinity over the deep-water beds has 
returned to a more favorable low, the 
Bears Bluff Laboratories is undertaking 
a fairly large-scale rehabilitation ofone 
of these oyster beds in the Ashepoo Riv- 
er. The potential deep-water beds in 
that river have been located and ranges 
for determining their exact position have 
been set up in the marshes upstream 
from the Interacoastal Waterway almost 
to Bennetts Point. This covers a dis- 
tance of approximately 3,000 yards. 


Intertidal oysters from a higher sal- 
inity area near the mouth of Ashepoo 
are now being moved to these deep-water 
beds. It is projected that several hun- 
dred bushels of seed will be moved month- 
ly, so that the effect of seasonal trans- 
plantation can be noted. The entire pro- 
gram is planned sufficiently large to 
demonstrate the feasibility of rehabili- 
tating the State's deep-water beds. It is 
realized that successful planting largely 
depends on continuing normal precipita- 
tion. 


Damage to oysters in South Carolina 
as a result of Hurricane Gracie was ap- 
parently rather light and scattered. It 
is probable that this damage, evident in 
the form of excessive mortality in cer- 
tain areas, was due in part to wave action 
associated with the ebb of the storm tide 
and in part to the excessive rainfall dur- 
ing the several weeks following the storm. 
Despite this rainfall, however, a heavy 
set of spat extending into the first week 
of October was noted in most areas. 
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Data accumulated over the past sev- 
eral years comparing the mortality, 
growth, and periods of best growth of 

| oysters in the Laboratories' oyster pond 
and in racks under the Laboratories dock 
in outside waters, has been tabulated and 
consolidated. 


Shrimp Research: Experimental trawl- 
ing was carried out regularly throughout 
this quarter. Comparison was made of 
trawl catch records for November 10- 
December 8, 1958, and the same period 
in 1959, using catch per unit of effort as 
a measurement of abundance of croaker, 
spot, and commercial shrimp. Trawl 
stations were grouped into three cate- 
gories: rivers, sounds, and offshore. 
Catch data was then tabulated to deter- 
mine relative abundance at each of these 
areas for the 1958 and 1959 periods. 


This analysis reveals that spot and 
brown shrimp, very abundant in the 
sounds and offshore in 1958, were few in 
number at all locations in 1959. On the 
other hand, croaker and white shrimp 
were found to have increased quite mark- 
edly in the rivers in 1959, and to a lesser 
extent in the sounds. The great increase 
in white shrimp possibly is the result of 
the high precipitation and corresponding- 
ly lower salinities observed during 1959, 
It is more likely, however, that the com- 
parative abundance of white shrimp in 
1959 represents the comeback of the spe- 
cies following the killing winter of 1957/58, 
during which practically all the brood 
stock was destroyed. 


Pond Culture: A shallow, one-quarter 
acre experimental salt-water pond at 
Bears Bluff was drained December l, 
1959, just after the onset of cold weather. 
It was found that the drop in temperature 
had resulted in the total mortality of the 
commercial shrimp which had been stock- 
ed in the pond. The harvest was small-- 
only 64 shrimp were collected when the 
pond was drained. Presumably the sus- 
ceptability to predators and low tempera- 
tures caused the failure of the shrimp 

| crop in the pond. When the pond was re- 
filled, the stocking of fluke in it was be- 
gun in an attempt to cultivation of that 
species. To date, a number of Southern 
fluke and small forage fishes have been 
released in the pond, and stocking will 
continue into next year. 
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The three commercial! shrimp ponds 
lt in the marshes near the upper end 
Helena Sound, all suffered damage 
Hurricane Gracie. In two of them 


r OY 


the dams were completely breached, the 





gates washed away, and extensive 
irs will be necessary. The third 
sheltered from the wave ac- 
hurricane, withstood the storm, 
ts dikes were completely inundated 


more 
the 


rricane tides, thus making the har- 
he t. The pond was 
sted v in November 1959. 





ilties encountered were largely 


The results werenot spec- 





ifficiently good to en- 





Sl g 
f rtner ten S at pc id cultiva- 
rimp as acommercial venture. 
~ Repor 12, Bears Bluff Lab- 
es, Wadmalaw Island, S. C.) 
Fisher R D 59 
59 p. 36. 
catch of striped 
r 
largest in Mary- 
re rts the State's Chesa- 
Bi g Labor ry, Solomons 
sup} his fish also looks 
60 
tch for the first nine months of 
s 3.8 million pounds, or 0.9 mil- 
ds greater than the 12-months 
or 1958. The 1958 catch was one 
best years previously reported. 
The catch during the summer quarter 


a traditional- 
was just above 0.5 mil- 
ounds in the Chesapeake Bay and 
ries, 50 percent greater than in 
1958 quarter. Although the 
seines take the lion's share, only 
-fifths of the gear was in use in 1959. 
unusual summer catch followed rec- 
catches in the winter and spring of 


August, September), 


, 


w period, 


ImMe€ 
alti 


‘he record catch verifies a prediction 


made last winter by the Laboratory, which | 


also predicts that 1960 should equal or 
exceed 1958 and possibly 1959. If this 
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|glers did well, 
fishing was poor in 1959. 
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occurs, Maryland commercial fishermen 
will have three years of good striped 
bass catches. 


The striped bass catches follow a gen= 
eral upward trend despite a continuing 
relatively stable commercial fishery and 
a mushrooming sports effort. Only one 
jarring note has popped up to date. The 
Director said ''We've heard that sports 
fishing luck has been spotty. Some an- 
but others complained that 


"One thing is certain, as revealed by 


ithe commercial catch: the fish were out 


there to be caught--winter, spring, and 
summer. 


No one can say with certainty whether 


the over-all angling catch was poor or 
not,'' the Director continued, ‘because 


Maryland hz 
determining 
urgent need 


tremendous 


fishery. 


1s no state-wide system for 
sports catch. There is 
for accurate data on our 
important recreational 
With such data, the research 
g astly improve understanding 
of Maryland's fisheries, improve fish 
and effectively aid in 
dev ing the wisest and best use of 


Maryland's fish. 


the st 





agency can \ 


crop forecasting, 


] 
>» I 
eL1op 


"! 


He has proposed a starting point for 
gathering such information, by licensing 
for-hire boats and requiring regular 
catch reports. The proposal will be pre- 
sented to the 1960 session of the Mary- 
land Assembly. 


United States Fishery Landings 
JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1959: 


Landings of fish and shellfish in the United States during 
the first 11 months of 1959 were about 9 percent more than 
for the same period of 1958. Landings, amounting to 4.3 
billion pounds, were 336 million pounds more than in the 
same period of 1958, indicating that the domestic catch of 
fishery products for the year 1959 would amount to about 
5.05 billion pounds. 


The principal increase in production occurred in the 
| landings of menhaden-~-estimated to reach 2.2 billion 
pounds by the end of 1959. Such an increase (approxi- 
| mately 636 million pounds) over the 1.5-billion-pound catch 
of 1958 would also exceed the record menhaden catch of 
2.1 billion pounds established in 1956. A gain was also re- 
ported in the production of Alaska herring--up 21 million 
pounds over 1958. The Alaska salmon fishery, however, 
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Table 1 =< United States Fishery Landings of Certain Species 
for Periods Shown, 1959 and 1958 1/ 


Table 2 - United States Fishery Landings by States 
for Periods Shown, 1959 and 1958 V/ 
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~ Total of all above items... 
_ Others ( 


1/Prelim ing ary . 








|5/Dressed weight. 






Certain species 4 
Other .... 


~ Halib ut “ee eee i] } IT 0 
Herring Terre 3 
ae « jrear 





irimp... 









Grand total... 





Landed weight. 

Excluding menhaden. 

Includes catch of anchovies, jack and Pacific mackerel, 
Pacific sardines, squid, . ituna. Data on tuna are 
through December 5 and on Pacific sardines through 
December 11. Data on squid are for first nine months. | 


2, 
3) 
4) 


6/Data not available. 

Note: Data principally represent weight of fish and shell- | 
fish as landed except for mollusks which represent the 
weight of meats only. 





experienced a disastrous year with the catch falling to a- 
bout 142 million pounds--nearly 100 million pounds be- 








low the 1958 level and the lowest since 1900. 











oout! | 1, 
Was! pocca a 6,556 
CHER sc reves oe 70( 1,395 
| Alaska .....-+.) 10 | 11,500/ 6,293] 
(Squid, ¢ SS Pe 9 ** | 15,700 | 1,862 | 
(Tuna, Calif thru Dec, | 26 10 | 299,810 | 
| Tuna, ! sata 25} 2 0} 810 | 
Maine........| 10mos,| 23,30 23 23,577 
Boston, ...... | 11 * 600 596 
| Gloucester,.... a” | 62,100 58,603 58,927 
}. I ——+ —_— —__—__ ~~~ —-~~~—-+ 
83,100 
Ze. 2 83, 
F all above items 3, 13 13,431,924 
| Ott thers (not listed)....... { 1,303,921 
|__Grand total ... 4,263,600 }3,927,754 | 4,735,845 





Compared with the same period of the previous year, 





1/Preliminary. 3/Excluding menhaden. 
2/Dressed weight. 





California tuna landings through December 5, 1959, a- 
mounting to 266 million pounds, were down 34 million 
pounds and the catch of Pacific sardines through Decem- 





4/Landed weight. ] 


ber 11--63 million pounds--was 126 million pounds less 
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than the 1958 landings. In New England the catch of had- 
dock was down 9 million pounds compared with the first 
eleven months of 1958 and landings of industrial fish (used 
n the manufacture of meal and oil) fell 21 million pounds 

ring the same period. Landings of ocean perch and 
Maine herring, for which ten-months figures are available, 
» down sharply. 


were als 


Landings of shrimp were about 24 million pounds 
greater than in 1958. Most of the increase occurred in 


Louisiana, Texas, and Alaska. Landings in Florida were 
jown sharply. 
DINGS I 1959 
CEEDED 5 
LION POUNDS 
United States domestic fish catch 
eeded 5 billion pounds for the 
me n histo iccording to the 
5. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
record was 5.3 billion pounds in 
the 1958 catch was 4.73 billion 
ids. (Landed weight, except that mol- 


are weight of meats only.) 





Shrimp trawlers docked at Brownsville, Tex. 


1959 of 2.2 


eeded the previous 
billion 


1e catch of menhaden in 
n pounds exc 


rd of 2.1 pounds landed in 

ane Sha Clmed @ a ; Simteasta » at 

For the first time, the landings of 
ised for other than human food ex- 
d that used for human food. 

[he larger catch in 1959 was due to 

big increase in the catch of menha- 
Menhaden is the Nation's mostim- 


tant industrialfish. The 1959 harvest 
that species was more than half a bil- 
ion pounds greater than the 1958 har- 
and more than offset, in poundage, 
the decreases in landings of salmon (100 
million pounds), California sardines (130 
million pounds), tuna (35 
Maine herring (45 million pounds), ocean 


+ 
ves 
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| landings), 


| cent 


| and to a lesser degree, 


million pounds), 
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perch (13 million pounds), and haddock 
(9 million pounds), 


The "other than human food" category 
includes menhaden (which in 1959 made 
up 43 percent of the total United States 
Alaska herring (2 percent), 
other species used for pet and other an- 
imal food, and mussel shells manufactured 
into buttons. 


|U. S. Foreign Trade 


EDIBLE FISHE 
OCTOBER 1959: 
~ Imports of edible fresh, frozen, and 
processed fish and shell fish into the U- 
nited States during October 1959 increased 
by 18.1 percent in quantity and 16.3 per- 
in value as compared with Septem- 
ber 1959. The increase was due prima- 
rily to higher imports of groundfish fil- 
lets and blocks (up 14.2 million pounds), 
and frozen shrimp (up 7,8 million pounds), 
an increase in 
imports of canned tuna in brine. The 
increase was partly offset by a 0.4-mil- 
lion a decrease in the imports of 


RY PRODUCTS, 


the 












































obster and spiny lobster. 
United States Foreign Trade in Edible Fishery Products, 
October 1959 with Comparisons 
Quantity Value 
| Item October [Year | October | Year 
Bet J1959]1958 [1958 [i959 | 1958 [ 1958 
| (Millions of Lbs.)} (Millions of $) 
Hsnpo ports: 
| Fish & shellfish: | 
Fre sh, frozen, & 
3 31956. 8) 29.9} 27.9 | 278.4 
Fy ‘xports: | 
ish & shellfish: | 
Processed only 
| (ex xcluding ima | is 
and frozen) 6. Lhe 41.2] 1.9} 5.8] 15.6 
Includes pastes, sauces, clam chowder and juice, and 


_ other specialties. 





Compared with October 1958, the im- 
|ports in October 1959 were up by 14.8 
|percent in quantity and 7.2 percent in 
value due to higher imports of ground - 
|fish fillets and blocks (up 5.7 million 
| pounds), frozen albacore and other tuna 
|(up 4.6 million pounds), and frozen shrimp 
|(up 3.8 million pounds). Lower imports 
|of lobster and spiny lobster (down 1.2 

million pounds) partially offset the in- 
creases. 
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United States exports of processed fish 
and shellfish in October 1959 were lower 
by 18.2 percent in quantity and 50.0 per- 
cent in value as compared with Septem- 
ber 1959. Compared with the same month 
in 1958, exports in October 1959 were 
lower by 44.7 percent in quantity and 67.2 
percent in value because of the light pack 
of California sardines and Pacific salmon 
available for export to foreign markets. 
Exports of Pacific salmon to the United 
Kingdom from the 1959 pack were made 
prior to October this year. 


GROUNDFISH FILLET 
IMPORTS, NOVEMBER 1959: 
~ During 
groundfish (including ocean perch) classi- 
fied as fillets into the United States a- 


~ 


November 1959, imports of 


mounted to 4.3 million pounds, according 


to data obtained from the 


of Customs. 


Canada was the leading supplier with 
2.5 million pounds, or 58 percent of the 
month's total. Iceland was n¢ with 1.5 
million pounds. Imports from six other 


countries made up the remaining 302,000 


During the first elev 


g en months of 1959 
imports of groundfish and ocean percl 


classified as fillets (but not in 
September 
into the United States totaled 
lion pounds. Canada, 


pounds accounted for 52 percent of 
I I 


blocks since 


1959 eleven-months Imports from 
Iceland (37.0 million pounds) represented 
26 percent of the total, while Denmark 
followed with 14.1 million pounds, or 10 
percent, and Norway with 11.4 million 
pounds, or 8 percent. Seven other coun- 
tries supplied the remaining 6.0 million 
pounds, or 4 percent. 


Note: See Chart 7 in this issu 








ale price index (122.7 percent 
of the it ishery products (fresh, 
froze to vary over a narrow range 
as g month (up 1.7 percent) and 
the December 1959 wholesale 
price cent compared with the same 








month of 1958, The over-all whole e price index in April 


ir 
1959 stood at 122.7 percent and during the April-~December 


| 


| 


Vol. 22. No: a 


1959 period has varied from a high of 123.5 percent in June 
to a low of 119.8 percent in August. The December 1959 
wholesale price index at 122.7 percent was the lowest since 
1955 (122.6 percent), 


) substantially higher wholesale prices for large 
ddock at Boston and fresh round whitefish at New 
lus slight increases for frozen halibut and saln 
dressed, and whole finfish subgroup price index 
percent from November to December 1959, 
was partially offset by lower wholesale prices 


»w pike and Lake Superior 









drawn white 
ared with December 1958, prices were | 
percent, All of the su 





} 














I bgroup items were lower 
scember 1959 as compared with the same month in 1 

Prices for irawn haddock at Boston were do er- 
ent, Lake erior whitefish down 38.0 percent, fr - 





rcent 
1 down 
7 percent, 


fresh yellow pike down 9, 
a9 





’ 








Fig. 1 - Unloading fish from a trawler at the Boston Fish 
Pier. 
Fresh processed fish and shellfish wholesale prices in 

959 were up slightly (0.4 percent) from the pre- 

Higher primary wholesale prices f 

( 8.9 percent) more than offset a drop of 














ab 1/2 ce a pound in fresh shrimp prices at New York 
jhucke er prices were unchanged from November to 
December From December 1958 to December 1959, the 
subgro ie jeclined 9,1 percent, with prices for had- 
jock ts 21.C percent and fresh shrimp down 26,7 
Hi shucke yyster prices partially offset the 
prices for shrimp and haddock, 








Saie price index for trozer 
in December 1955 
nor Frozen 





was avd¢ 







“ices for canned fish in December 1959 

of one percent due to a 50-cents a 

~alifornia 

v r The pack at the end of th 

December 31, 1959, of 745,000 cases was down 67 percent 

6,000 cases packed in 1958, Other subgroup 

rices were unchanged from November to De~ 

. Fish canning activity was confined largely to 

tuna in December. Nearly all canned items were in lighter 

| supply at the end of 1959 as compared with the end of 1958. 

| Increases in the primary prices for canned pink salmon (uy 
13.9 percent) and Maine sardines (up 3.3 percent) from De- 
cember 1958 to December 1959 resulted in an increase of 
5.6 percent in the canned fish subgroup index, Higher prices 
for those two items were partially offset by lower prices for 
California tuna (down 1.8 percent) and California sardines 
(down 3,1 percent), 


ardine price as con pared 





season on 











anned fish 
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able 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, December 1959 With Comparisons 






































= it aaa | Avg. Prices 1/ Indexes 
roup, ‘ and Iter | icing Unit ($) (1947-49=100) 
| 
Dec Nov Dec | Nov, Oct, 
| 1959 | 1959 1959 | 1959 | 1959 
. | 122.7 | 120.7 | 121.1 
7 é 
. . | 136.4 | 133.4 | 134.0 
REN? : 6. 154.8 | 147.2 | 153.8 
7]. ] Wl 13 | 163.9 | 129.2 | 127.9 
lb. | ol] 1 | 95.9 98.5 
St Ser | 168.5 | 177.2 
Ib. | } 179.7 185.9 
k | Ib. 88 | 126.4 | 202.3 
| 7 1049 1 9 
Ib } | 164.2 | 161.8 
feel Bete 









































) 3] 


ancl an 3.1 93. 93,1 9 


15] 8. 

















I s for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs. 

s are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level. Daily Market News Service | 
ts Reports" should be referred to for actual prices. 

s for figures previously published: Indexes for September 1959: Fillets, flounder, skinless, 1-lb. pkg., | 





a \ SALES CONTESTS FOR WHOLESALERS 
| / \ DESCRIBED IN NEW LEAFLET 
140 Van _ 
* _ ; The Small Business Administration has recently issued 
= A o SMe / ’ de ics a leaflet on sales contests for wholesalers. A well-planned 
\ “a | i ata \ contest can boost the salesmen's morale as well as increase 
\ ho Fs ‘\ the firm's sales The five steps, outlined in this leaflet, | 
120) vA\y Yet gents that are involved in setting up a successful contest are: 


(1) establishing the purpose, (2) deciding on a scoring 
method, (3) selecting a theme and prizes, (4) promoting, 
and (5) awarding the prizes. 


/ pis Write to the Small Business Administration, Washing - 
| ES nn ee = ton25, D. C., for a free copy of Sales Contests for Whole - 
japxiat salers, Small Marketers Aids No. 47. 
| 

| 
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International 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION INITIALED BY 
SEVEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES: 

The Convention for the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA), to go 


to force on July 1, 1960, was initialed 
Cabinet M sters of Norwa Swede 
Denmat Great Britair Austria, Swit- 
erianad nd Por liga ) November 20 
), aT a Two-day mee 9 lr Stocl 10imM. 
In aling of the 400-page docum« oO 
wed a last n ite British decisio € - 
Té 1 £ ree raqae sta S To II € = 
ets o ert 1 Ss 
I l¢€ Oute I Se V I Bi I ETA repre 
5 € a es ssueaqa a Commu que er 
phas that est: shme of EF'TA 
is ewed as on step toward ¢ 
reeme among a >memopers O ¢ 
Orga tio yr Europes Economi¢ i 
perat (OEEC) —1i1SO inc laes 
tne six at S now jo1lned 1tne muro- 
pean Economic Community or ‘Common 
Market,'' namely West Germany, France, 


taly, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg. Under the EF TA Convention, 
import tariffs in force on January1, 1960, 


are lu¢é o be reduced 20 percent as Ol 
July 1. Subsequent tariff cuts, at the 
rate of 10 percent a year, are designed 


to achieve a free internal market amons 
the Outer Seven after a 10-year transi- 


tion period, 


Following the Stockholm conference, 
the respective governments were slated 
to examine every provision in the con- 
vention, with the final signing expected 
to take place in mid-December. There- 
after, each of the national assemblies 
will consider ratification of the pact. 

According to a dispatch appearing in 


the Oslo newspaper Arbeiderbladet for 





November 21, the dispute between Great 
3ritain and Norway over the position of 
frozen fish fillets withinthe Outer Seven 


| area was not settled until the last minute. 


During the negotiations, Norway won ac- 
ceptance of its principal objective, that 
all industrially processed fish products 
including frozen fish fillets and frozen 


shrimp, should be considered as indus- 


+ 


rial products and thus enjoy free trade 

status within the Outer Seven area. At 

the end, British negotiators agreed to 

raise the joint Scandinavian quota for 

: exports to Great Britainfrom 

20,000 to 24,000 metrictons a year over 
\t pres- 


ent, these exports total about 6,000 tons 


a transition period of ten years. 


year. Should frozen fish exports ex- 

ceed the accepted quota to such a de- 
seriously disturb internal 

listribution in Great Britain, the whole 
question is to be re-examined. And if 
new negotiations fail to bring a solution, 
Britain reserves the right to impose im- 
port tariffs on all frozen fish from Scan- 
dinavia, including Norway. 


The British Board of Trade President 
as well as the Norwegian Commerce 
Minister expressed the view that such an 
extreme development is virtually incon- 
ceivable. And the Norwegian Fisheries 
Minister said the British quota should 
allow for a natural expansion of the Nor- 
wegian fish filleting industry until 1970. 
(News of Norway, November 26, 1959.) 








Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, October 
1959, p. 46. 





FISH MEAL 


| INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
| MANUFACTURERS HELD IN SPAIN: 
Representatives from 16 countries at- 
tended the International Fish Meal Manu- 
facturers Conference in Madrid, Spain, 
| during the latter part of October 1959. 


i 





By a unanimous vote it was decided 

| that an International Association should 

| be formed. This Association will be pri- 
| marily for the purpose of promoting the 
exchange of scientific and technical in- 
formation and of examining all matters 








it 


oO 


ae | 
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which are of general interest to the in- 
dustry, such as standards of quality and 
International regulations and legislation. 
The President of the United Kingdom 
Fish Meal Manufacturers Association 
the Association's first president, 
and the Secretariat will be provided by 
the United Kingdom. (Fishing News, 
ember 6, 1959.) 


l be 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
RGANIZATION 








REPORT OF THE TENTH 
SESSION OF THE FAO 
CONFERENCE: am 

On October 31, 1959, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) of the United Nations convened 
its Tenth Conference in Rome, Italy. Eighty-six | 
nations participated in the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, Among these nations were a number from | 
Africa who were admitted to membership or asso- | 
ciate membership. Guinea, Cyprus, Nigeria, So- 
malia, Cameroon, and Togo were elected new mem- 
bers, the membership of all but Guinea being con- 
tingent on the attainment of independence in 1960. 
Chad, Gabon, Madagascar, Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyassaland, Senegal, and Soudan were the new 
associate members. 


The Conference, which is the chief legislative 
and policy-making organization of the FAO, had 
before it a wide variety of tasks including consid- 
eration of program of work and budget for 1960 and 
1961; discussion of the state of food and agriculture 
throughout the world; constitutional, legal, and ad- 
ministrative matters; and such special topics as 
the proposed Freedom from Hunger Campaign and 
the Mediterranean Development Project. The meet- 


ings lasted three weeks and ended on November 20, 
1959, 
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Fig. 1 - United States Delegation to FAO's 10th Conference held in Rome, Italy. 
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B. R. Sen, of India, was reelected Director- 
General of FAOfor a four-year term. A 1960-61 
budget of $21,536,850 was adopted, of which 
$1,491,605 was allocated to the Fisheries Division 
for the two-year period. 


The U. S. Delegation to the Conference consist- 
ed of agriculture, fishery, forestry, nutrition, pro- 
gramming, and fiscal specialists from various 
Government departments, as well as representa- 
tives from industry. United States fishery advisers 
on the delegation included Sidney Shapiro, Chief, 
Branch of Special Reports, U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries; Wilbert M. Chapman, Director 
of Research of the American Tunaboat Association; 
and Charles N. Carry, Executive Director, Cali- 
fornia Fish Canners Association. 


At the Conference's first plenary meeting, 
Richelieu Morris, of Liberia, was elected chair- 
man. Commissions were then established to work 
on the various activities of the FAO. Commission 
I dealt with such matters as the world food and ag- 
riculture situation, the Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign, and the Mediterranean Development Project. 
Commission II dealt with the current and future 
activities of the various technical divisions of FAO. 
Commission III was concerned with constitutional, 
administrative, and financial problems. The work 
of the fishery advisers on the U. S. Delegation was 
conducted primarily in the Technical Committee 
on Fisheries, established under Commission II. 


Technical Committee on Fisheries: The first 
meeting of the Technical Committee was held on 
November 3, at which time it adopted the agenda 
and appointed A. L, Pritchard of Canada, Chairman, 
and T. S. Leach of the United Kingdom and S. F. 
Humphrey of Australia, Vice Chairmen. Repre- 
sentation at the meetings of the Technical Com- 
mittee was excellent, delegates from 46 countries 
being present. 


At the opening session of the Fisheries Commit- 
tee, Dr. D. B. Finn, Director of FAO's Fisheries 
Division, made a general statement emphasizing 
future programs. Key points in his talk were the 
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need for resource appraisal and for establishing 
fishery administrative systems in underdeveloped 
countries. He also noted that there is a lack of 
skilled personnel available to conduct FAO's fish- 
eries programs. R. H. Fiedler, Chief of the Pro- 
gram Coordination Service of the Fisheries Divi- 
sion, discussed the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program. The meeting then proceeded with a re- 
port by Allan Tubb, Executive Secretary of the In- 





Technology, and Economics reported on their pres- 
ent and future programs of work. 


United States Proposals for World Conferences: 
The Technical Committee recognized the value of 
holding world conferences in various fishery fields 
as a potent means of furthering the objectives of 
FAO. The reports of such conferences of experts 
form the basis for creative action, and determine 
the direction that future activities should take, 








Fig. 2 - Delegates at the opening Plenary Session of FAO's 10th Conference held in Rome, 


Italy. 


do-Pacific Fisheries Council (IPFC). He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Girard, Executive Secretary of the 

General Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean 
(GFCM). At subsequent sessions of the Technical 
Committee, the Chiefs of the Branches of Biology, 


Two major proposals by the U. S. Delegation for 
world conferences were accepted and written into 
the report of the Technical Committee. The first 
proposal, dealing with a world conference on the 
tunas and related species, was received favorably, 
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and the Committee requested the Director-General 
to go into the possibility of organizing this symposi- 
um as a joint activity of the Fisheries and Nutrition 
Divisions, subject to the availability of funds. 


Regional Fishery Organizations: The Commit- 
tee requested in a resolution that the Director- 
General explore the possibility of establishing a 
regional fishery consultative body for West Africa, 
similar to the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council and 
the General Fisheries Council for the Mediterrane- 
an. Another resolution requested the Director- 
General to study the possibility of creating a re- 
gional fisheries commission to serve the Govern- 
ments of the American countries of the South At- 
antic in a form similar to that of other FAO re- 
gional fisheries councils or commissions. 








REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 
IN FISHERIES: At the fifth meeting of the Tech- 
nical Committee on Fisheries, the delegates ap- 
proved a report, which was then presented to Com- 
mission II, Subsequently the report was adopted 

2 10r changes by the Conference. The report 
TOLLOWS: 








204, Fisheries: The Conference considered 
that the proposed program of work in the field of 
f sries was well conceived and that, within the 
s of the funds available, a balanced selection 
yeen made of the fields of activity undertaken. 
>fore approved the projected activities as 
ut in Documents C 59/3 and C 59/FI/4, sub- 
to the comments which follow. 









205. The Conference emphasized that the Di- 
r-General should endeavour to select for con- 
us work those bio! >»gical, economic, techno- 
and other activities which are fundamental 
the aims of the Organization. It was in this con- 

that the Conference considered in detail the 
posed program. 


gical 





46. The Conference laid considerable stress 
n the need for an integrated approach to fishery 

It noted with satisfaction that all the 
ranches of the Fisheries Division were collabor- 
ing intimately incarrying out the program and ex- 
ressed the hope that these working relationships 
1 continue, 


ems. 


>/ 


The Conference suggested that the Direc- 
r-General, in reviewing future trends should en- 
jleavor to ensure that adequate resources were 

ade available to the Fisheries Division to enable 
meet more fully the increasing demands by 
Member Governments for services arising 
growing concern with fisheries development, 
ig into account the over-all needs of the Organ- 
zation. 





+ - 
taklir 


208. The Conference recognized that the hold- 
ing of expert meetings in various fishery fields 
was one of the most potent means of furthering 
the objectives of the Organization; in this connec- 
tion, the comprehensive reports emerging from 
such meetings, for instance, those on Costs and 
Earnings of Fishery Enterprises, on the Econom- 
ics of Fisheries, on Boats, and on Gear had bro- 
ken new groundard formed the basis for newcrea- 
tive thought and action and for the direction that 
future activities and research should take. This 
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was also the case with the meetings on Fishery 
Cooperatives and on the Biology of Sardines, the 
printed reports of which were not yet available. 
The Conference also endorsed and commended the 
extensive use of consultants as an effective means 
of dealing with the very wide range of subject 
matter covered by the Fisheries Division. 


209. The progress of the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program was noted with statisfaction, 





but the downward trend in requests from govern- 

| ments for assistance in the field of fishery econom- 
ics was regretted, in view of the importance of this 

| discipline in evolving fisheries development pro- 

| grams. Closer technical supervision of recipients 

| of fellowships was suggested. The Conference 

| noted that the Organization was likely to be invited 

| by the UN Special Fund to act as Executing Agent 

| for two fishery projects in the near future, and that 
| this would place an additional load on the profes- 

| sional staff of the Fisheries Division. 


210. Fisheries Biology: The Conference noted 
| with regret that due to lack of funds certain docu- 
|ments of the greatest value, such as Fishing Gear 
|of the World, and the Current Bibliography for 
| Aquatic Sciences and Fisheries, were published in 
English only and that this situation was likely to 
|persist for the ensuing biennium. The Conference 
| therefore requested the Director-General to avoid 
| the recurrence of similar situations either through 
|an increased over-all budget allotment for publi- 
| cations, or a suitable revision of the publications 
| program in order that all documents published be 
| available simultaneously in the three official lan- 
| guages of FAO. 








211. The Conference endorsed the work being 
|carried out and the program proposed in the field 
|of fisheries biology. The Conference commended 
\the progress made in the development of a meth- 
| odology for collecting and storing information 
lover a very wide field, and recognized that by 
|these methods the production of a wide series of 
|documents was made possible. The Conference 
|}also endorsed the proposal to publish in English 
|the Current Bibliography for Aquatic Sciences 
|and Fisheries (hitherto an internal document), in 
| printed form through the medium of a commer- 
|cial publisher, as an exceptional measure. The 

| Conference also approved the preparation and 
|issue of a series of manuals on a wide variety of 
| biological and oceanographic subjects. 








212. It was noted that during the biennium a 
|number of fruitful expert meetings and training 
| centers had been held; these included the World 
| Scientific Meeting on the Biology of Sardines and 
Related Species, and the Training Center on the 
| Methodology and Techniques of Research on Mack- 
erel (Rastrelliger), the reports on which had 
| proved particularly timely and valuable. The Con- 
| ference approved, subject to the availability of 
funds, the continuation of a series of such meet- 
ings in the ensuing biennium especially dealing 
with important species of fish. The program for 
1960/61 already included one on the Biology of 
Tuna, and a second, a Symposium on Fish Culture 
which would embrace biological, technological and 
economic aspects of the subject matter. A meet- 
ing on Hilsa should be held in the ensuing or a suc- 
ceeding biennium if funds permitted. 


213. Some delegations recommended further 
regional fishery studies such as that on the Me- 
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kong River Basin; other delegations stressed the 
need for FAO assistance with the establishment 

of a training and research institute in inland fish- 
eries at an appropriate place in the area. Some 
delegations also recommended that the problems 
arising from pollution of marine and inland waters 
should receive special attention. The Conference 
requested the Director-General to give these mat- 
ters the attention that available staff and funds 
would permit. 


214. The Conference commended the collabora- 
tion which the Organization had developed with oth- 
er international governmental and nongovernment- 
al organizations, specifically the relations with 
UNESCO and the International Scientific Unions, 
on fishery aspects of oceanographic research, es- 
pecially in the Indian Ocean. It also noted with 
pleasure the acknowledgment contributed by the 
Observer from the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources, 
of fruitful collaboration with that body. 


215. Fisheries Technology: The work accom- 
plished in the field of fisheries technology was 
commended and the programs in the fields of fish 
processing and of fishing craft and gear were en- 
dorsed. The Conference noted that during this 
biennium the Second World Fishing Boat Congress 
had been held during the biennium with successful 
results. 


216. The Conference requested the Director- 
General to examine the methods being used in the 
production of the World Fishery Abstracts, espe- 
cially with respect to its relation with other pub- 
lications, and with due regard for the audience for 
which these Abstracts were intended. The Con- 
ference, however, suggested that no radical changes 
should be introduced without consulting with Mem- 
ber Governments. 








217. The Conference endorsed the practical 
field work in fishing gear and methods technology 
performed during the biennium, and appreciated 
the initiation of research work in this field, that 
had already led to valuable results. 


218. The Conference noted the initiation of 
studies on the safety of life at sea, where applica- 
ble to fishing craft, with special reference to the 
question of stability, expressed the hope that this 
matter would be kept under continuous review, and 
requested the Director-General to’explore the pos- 
sibility of establishing a standing committee to 
consider these matters so as to provide criteria 
for the consideration of Member Governments. 


219, The Conference recognized the value of 
the work being undertaken on the design of fishery 
research vessels. It was suggested, however, that 
in order to relieve the pressure on the small staff 
available for this work, activities accepted by the 
Organization should be restricted to the organiza- 
tion of expert meetings, the exchange of informa- 
tion and, where specifically required by Member 
Governments, and as the budget allowed, to design 
studies to serve as a basis for further work by 
fishing vessel designers outside FAO, and to ad- 
vice on plans submitted. 


220. The Conference noted with approval the 
development of recent work on the improvement 
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of traditional methods of fish processing and the 
development of new fishery products. It also re- 
quested the Director-General to look into the pos- 


| sibility, subject to the availability of funds, of 


organizing a symposium on the Nutritive Value of 


| Fishery Products as a joint activity of the Fisher- 
ies and Nutrition Divisions. 


221. Fisheries Economics and Statistics: The 
Conference was gratified with the work carried 
out in fishery economics, statistics and related 
fields, endorsed the program proposed, and noted 


| that the work was fundamental to any sustained 


fishery. It hoped the work would be intensified, 
especially in regard to fishery institutions and 
services, cooperatives and statistical methods, 
The Conference noted the small number of profes- 


sional staff members engaged in this field and the 
breadth of the subject matter covered, and hoped 
that the number of staff allocated to this sector 
would not fall below the minimum to car- 





22, Some delegations hoped that the Fis} 


P*. ne 


-s Branch of the Fi 











Eco 3 isheries Division would 
be s 1ened from both the budgetary and per- 
inel points of view, so as to be able to carry out 
satisf oI the intensified work mentioned above, 
223. The Conference recognized the fundamen- 
tal importance of economics and statistics as an 
| indispensable basis for the entire work of the Fish- 
eries Division, and that its effective operation re- 
quired that the biological, technological and eco- 


nomic experts should operate on a coordinated 


| basis to conduct a thoroughly rounded fisher 







- 
program. In this context, some delegations stress- 
ed the desirability of retaining the Fisheries Sta- 


stics in the Fisheries Division, but agreed upon 
> of maintaining close contact with 
Division, 





224, The Conference noted with appreciation 
|the progress reported in the improvement and 
| Simplification of fishery statistics, took note of 
the Report of the Expert Meeting on Fishery Sta- 
tistics in the North Atlantic area (Edinburgh, 1959) 
|and recommended that this work should be follow- 
;ed up in the terms of the following resolution: 
| 
Resolution No. 23/59 
FISHERY STATISTICS IN THE 
| NORTH ATLANTIC AREA 
| THE CONFERENCE: 
1 


Notes with satisfaction that the Expert 
meeting on Fishery Statistics in the North 
Atlantic Area, organized by FAO, co-spon- 
sored by the International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea and the International 
| Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
| eries, and held in Edinburgh, Scotland, 22-30 
September 1959, has agreed on recommen- 
dations to governments and international 
organizations designed to improve and con- 
siderably simplify the collection and report- 
ing of fishery statistics inthe North Atlantic 
area, 


Accepts the recommendations of the 
Meeting that FAO should transmit its re- 
port to the governments and international 
organizations concerned with the request 
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that they consider implementation of the 
recommendations contained in it, 


Accepts further that FAO should, indue 
course, publish a fully documented edition 
of the report, 


Welcomes the suggestion of the Meeting 
for the establishment of a Continuing Work- 
ing Party on Fishery Statistics in the North 
Atlantic Area to keep under continuous re- 
view the progress made in the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations of the Meeting, 
consult with the officers of governments and 
of international organizations with respect 
) difficulties encountered and, keeping in 
id the actual state of fishery statistical 
ices in the different countries, make 
suggestions for further national and inter- 
national action in its field to governments 

nternational organizations as appropri- 








ate 


Agrees that the Working Party should 
ynsist of one governmental expert each 
minated by the Governments of Canada, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Iceland 
nd th > United Kingdom, one expert each 
ominated by the Secretary-General of the 
International Council for the Exploration 
f the Sea and the Executive Secretary of 
International Commission for the 
thwest Atlantic Fisheries, one expert 
iated by the Director-General of FAO, 
nd such additional experts as may benom- 
nated by the Working Party itself, and 


he 


N 








Authorizes and requests the Director- 
eral to establish the Working Party in 
cordance with Article VI of the Constitu- 
tion and to arrange, as requested by the 
Meeting, for the FAO Fisheries Division 

to function as secretariat for the Working 
Party. 


Ger 


ac 


The Conference commended the highly ef- 
it performance of the Fisheries Division inthe 
rbook of Fishery Statistics, not only as to its 
iness of issue and technical soundness, but also 
to its convenience of format and increasing cov- 
all of which were of the yreatest value to 
Member Governments. The Conference noted that 
the staff producing the Yearbooks was also engaged 
on other essential activities of the Division, and 
that the efficiency of their work was enhanced by 
their close contact with other fishery specialists 
in the Division. 









erage, 


226. The Conference in endorsing the proposed 
program of work on fishery economics, statistics 
and related fields, specially referred to the pro- 
posal to hold a technical meeting on financial as- 
sistance to fishery industries, in order that ad- 
ministrators of credit and subsidy schemes in 
Member Countries should have an opportunity of 
exchanging experience and of reviewing methods 
of handling such matters. 


227. The Conference endorsed a recommenda- 


tion of the Fourth FAO Regional Conference for 
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Asia and the Far East for holding, under the Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Program, a Seminar 
in Fish Marketing in the Indo-Pacific Region at 
the invitation of Malaya, as soon as funds per- 
mitted. 


228, Activities in the Regions: The Con- 
ference approved the Report of the Indo-Pa- 
cific Fisheries Council (IPFC) on its work 
in 1958/59 (C 59/FI/2) and endorsed the pro- 
gram of the IPFC for the next biennium subject to 
the availability of funds. It recognized that the sub- 
ject matters to which the IPFC had directed its 


| attention had a great deal in common with those 


that fell within the responsibility of the outposted 
fishery officers in the region, and that the staff of 
the Fisheries Division, in servicing the Council, 


| were thereby enabled to carry out more effective- 


ly the Organizations fisheries program in the 
region. 


229. Some delegates from the Indo-Pacific 


| region asked that the attention of the Director- 


General be drawn to the need for assisting Mem- 
ber Governments in strengthening fishery adminis- 
trations and research services, in order to develop 
a sound institutional and scientific basis for the 
development of the fisheries in the region. 


230. The Conference approved the Report of 
the General Fisheries Council for the Mediter- 
ranean (GFCM) on its work in 1958/59 (C59/FYI/3), 
and endorsed the program of the GFCM for the 


|} next biennium, 


231. The Conference noted the growing volume 


| of the work in the Regional Fishery Office for 


Europe and the Middle East, due not only tonormal 
representational work in the region, but also to the 
growing output of the General Fisheries Council 
for the Mediterranean, and to the formation of the 
European Inland Fishery Advisory Commission, 
The Conference therefore approved the Director- 
General's proposal to strengthen the staff of this 


| office by the appointment of an additional Regional 
| Fishery Officer to be stationed in Cairo; this ap- 
| pointment had originally been recommended by the 





4th FAO Near-East Regional Conference, Damas- 
cus, 1958. 


232. The Conference requested the Director- 
General to explore the possibility of setting up a 
fisheries consultative body for the Near East. 


233. The Conference noted with approval that 
effect had been given to the decision at the 9th Ses- 
sion of the Conference to form the European Inland 
Fisheries Advisory Commission. Fourteen coun- 
tries had already indicated their interest in taking 
part in the work of the Commission, which would 
hold its first meeting in Dublin in April 1960, at 
the invitation of the Government of the Republic of 
Ireland. 


234. The Conference noted that the post of Re- 
gional Fishery Officer in Africa authorizec by the 
Ninth Session of the Conference had been filled. 
Delegates from West African countries expressed 
their interest in the establishment of a regional 
fisheries consultative body in West Africa, and in 
the following resolution, which it adopted, the Con- 
ference requested the Director-General to explore 
this possibility: 
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Resolution No. 24/59 


REGIONAL FISHERY CONSULTATIVE BODY | 
WEST AFRICA 


THE CONFERENCE: 


Considering that the States and Territo- 
ries of the West African Region members of 
FAO are desirous of developing the fisher- 
ies of that area, 


Noting that these States and Territories 
have many common problems connected 
with such development and that they wish 





to co-operate amongst tnemseives inpilan~ 
ning and carrying out work that will forward 
such development and also to exchange fish- 
eries information in order to keep abreast 

) ew Knowledge and 
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235. The Conference noted that the outposted 
fishery staff in the Latin Americar AS 
authorized at the Ninth Session of the C eren 
had been strengthened by the appointment of a Re- 
gional Fishery Officer at R le Janeiro. 
236. The Conference noted that only two notifi- 


ft agreement for 


he establishment of a Latin American Fisheries 


Council 


cations of acceptance of the dr 











had so far been deposited. This matter is 
reported further in paragraphs 632-633 of this Re- 
port. 
237. The Conference now took the view that in 


Latin America smaller groups of States might 
more readily find matters of common interest in 
the field of fisheries, in contrast to the wide scope 
of the earlier proposal for a Latin American Fish- 
eries Council, which had been open to all the States 
in Latin America. The Conference, in this context 
adopted the following Resolution introduced by 
Argentina on behalf of the Delegations of Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Uruguay: 


Resolution No, 25/59 
REGIONAL FISHERIES CONSULTATIVE BODY 
WESTERN SOUTH ATLANTIC 
THE CONFERENCE 
Considering that Agreement for the estab- 


lishment of the Latin American Fisheries 


Council has not been ratified by the neces- 


| 
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sary number of countries to enable the 
Council to come into being, 


Observing that the American States of the 
South Atlantic (Argentina, Brazil, and Uru- 
guay) have expressed particular interest in 
co-operating among themselves on common 
problems in order to promote fuller use of 
the marine resources in the Western-South 
Atlantic in accordance with sound economic 
and scientific principles, to coordinate stud- 
ies, research and techniques and to deter- 
mine their common needs, 


Recognizing that the general objectives of 
the proposed Latin American Fisheries 
Council could best be achieved within a 
imited area comprising a number ofcoun 
tries which, through their geographi<« 








i o- 
have problems in common and which 
are disposed to coordinate their activities 

in order to advance the development oftheir 


isheries industries, 


Requests the Director-General to study 
tl} 


together with the Governments of the Ameri- 
can countries of the South Atlantic concern- 
ed, the possibility of: 

(a) Creating a Regional Fisheries Com- 


ssion to serve the said zone ina 
other FAO 


icils or Com- 








oping a coordinated project of 





1leries technical assistance in the 
gion and advising the Govern- 
ments concerned on the best way of 


implementing the same, 


238. Future Trends: As regards futuretrends, 
the Conference requested the Director-General to 
take into account the following suggestions if, at 
some future time, additional funds should become 
available. 

239. Greater emphasis should be placed on the 
institutional and structural aspects of fisheries 
enerally 





240. Work should be intensified in the fields of 
fish marketing and distribution, fishery co-opera- 
tives; and, in particular, detailed study should be 
made of productivity in marine and inland fisher- 
ies and of the problem, of the protection and con- 
servation of marine fishery resources. 


241. Work on the appraisal of fishery resources 
should be intensified and the problems of exploita- 
tion examined from the biological, economic, and 
technological points of view. 


242. A series of forecasts by continents of the 
trends of output over the ensuing ten years should 
be undertaken, if possible. 


243. The Conference noted the opportunities 
which were available to Member Governments for 
contributing to freedom from hunger by promoting 
increased consumption and production of fish and 
fish products; it stressed the increasing signifi- 
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cance of the fisheries in those parts of the world 
st suffered from malnutrition, especially 
10se people whose diets lacked high quality 
It suggested, therefore, that within the 
work of FAO to promote freedom from 
considerable attention should be paid to 


| 
| 


-By Sidney Shapiro, Chief, Branch of Special Reports, 


Division of Industrial Research and Services, 
Ss. 


Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
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I ntries (including Australia, New Zealand, 
2 Rhodesia and Ghana) were abie to point to re- 
aSures Of a Similar character, 
isly scheduled balance-of-payments consul- 
a were held with six contracting parties Australia, 
un, the Federation of Malaya, Norway, the Federation 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and Sweden. 
E yn of International Tr Three committees 








1ational trade 


expansion of inter which have been 


ng during the intersessional period, met again during 





sion, 


mmittee I, on tariff reductions, submitted final recom- 
ations setting forth the rules and procedures to be fol- 
in the tariff conference to be held in Geneva in 1960- 
sc erence will be divided into two phases: (1) 
cipal emphasis in the first phase (September throug 
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December 1960) is to be on tariff negotiations and renegoti- 
ations incident to the formation of the European Economic 
Community. (2) The second phase, beginning in January 
1961, is to be devoted to an exchange of new concessions a- 
mong contracting parties and to negotiations with countries 
acceding to the GATT. 


Committee II conducted its second round of country-by- 
country consultations on agricultural policies, The consult- 
ing countries were Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Indonesia, and 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, During the coming year there will 
be further rounds of consultations, at the end of which the 
Committee will report on the effects of agricultural protec- 
tion upon international trade. The presentation of United 
States agricultural policy is scheduled for February 1960. 

| (Fishery policies will be included with agricultural policies 
in some instances.) 





Committee III is seeking ways of expanding the export 

earnings of the less developed countries as a means of ac~ 
| celerating their development and making them less depend- 
ent upon foreign aid. In a preliminary report, the Commit- 
tee identified some of the obstacles to increased trade en- 
countered by the less developed countries in foreign mar- 
kets, These obstacles include high revenue duties, prefer- 

ential arrangements, import quotas, and restrictive state 
trading, in addition to high tariffs. The Contracting Parties 

approved the Committee’s recommendation that individual 
| governments examine such measures of theirs aS may im- 
pede the trade of less developed countries. 


t 








_Avoic of Market Disruption: During the discussions 
at the ministerial level the United States drew attention to 
the fact that sharp increases in imports, over a brief period 
| of time and in a narrow range of commodities, can have 
serious economic, political, and social repercussions in 
the importing countries. He pointed out that the problem 
is to find the means to ameliorate the adverse effects of 
an abrupt invasion of established markets while continu- 
| ing to provide steadily enlarged opportunities for trade. 
| The subsequent discussions made it evident that the ap- 
| »rehension that such situations might arise had led some 

countries to maintain or impose import restrictions against 

particular imports from some countries, 








| 


The question was discussed in Plenary Session and it 
was agreed that, in view of the complex nature of the prob- 
| lem, the question should be deferred until the Sixteenth 
| Session, Meanwhile, the Executive Secretary will pre- 
pare a factual report for the Contracting Parties. At the 
Sixteenth Session the Contracting Parties can consider 
whether to establish a panel of experts to examine the 
problem or whether some other method of approach is 
likely to be more appropriate, 





| 
} 
larket Arrangements: The Contracting Par- 
on three movements toward regional 


Regional N 
| ties received reports 
economic integration, 





| 

The Swedish ministerial representative reported on the 
negotiations for a European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 
which Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, and the United Kingdom--the so-called Outer 
Seven--are negotiating. He said that the EFTA countries 
would continue to be bound by their GATT obligations in 

| carrying out arrangements for progressive abolition of 

| tariffs and quota restrictions on trade among the member 

| countries. The first step in this process is to take place 

on July 1, 1960, He assured the Contracting Parties that 

EFTA does not intend to use quantitative restrictions in 

order to create a preferential trading system. 


Delegates to Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay and ob- 
servers for Argentina and Bolivia spoke about the plans 
of these countries to establish a free trade area. They 
referred to the draft treaty prepared at Montevideo last 
September, which is to take final form in February 1960, 
The delegates pointed out that the proposed free trade area 
was intended to increase trade and help raise living stand- 
ards, and that improvement in economic conditions in 
Latin America would lead to increased trade with other 
countries, 


A spokesman for the Commission of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) or ‘‘Common Market’’ gave the 
Contracting Parties an account of the progress of the EEC 
during 1959. He noted that the provisions of the Rome 





h 
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heartbeat,'' reported Professor H. H. 

Friedrich, Institute for Marine Research 
at Bremerhaven in Germany, to the 
Oceanographic Congress. The fish can- 


International (Contd.): 


Treaty regarding reduction of customs duties and relaxa- 
tion of quota restrictions in intra~EEC trade had been 
carried out on schedule, and that many tariff reductions had 
also been extended to the products of outside countries. He 


not stand the combination of bright light 
stated that the Commission hopes to submit proposals on ; mar rate ‘ >j > set awav 
agricultural and fishing policy to the EEC Council of Min- in Warm 'W ately r and € ithe J &¢ t away or 
isters before the end of 1959. He said that the EEC draft succumb, T ropical fish stay away from 
external tariff was receiving urgent attention, so that it | the surface for this reason and most fish 
would be ready in ample time to allow for preparation for > ’ ' ; : 
the 1960-61 tariff conference. The representative spol seek the cooler and darker waters well 
of the EEC’s interest in helping countries in the process of below the surface 
economic development. me . 
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‘ searcn 
puch studies of the psychologp ind 
social behavior of the commercial food Professor Trygve Braarud of the Insti- 
shes are esse f the fish harvest tute for Marine Biology of Oslo Univer- 
is to be increased, said Dr. Bull of the sity, Norway, reported on the production 
Dove Marine Laboratory where he has of plants in the ocean, but plants so small 
been studying cod a tank 20 feet long, that they are like grains of dust. The a- 
5 feet deep, and 5 feet wide. The grunt- mount of production of these microscopic 
noises made by the male duringcou at least equal tothe production 
ship, for instance, can be clearly picked land plants put together. He 
up by microphones and could be used to these plants--phytoplankton-- 
ocate schools of cod. Dr. Bull recom- contain many valuable minerals and vi- 
mended that ocean fish be studied by tamins and even antibiotics and that the 
close observation of their behavior in |explanation of fish aggregation may be 
aquariums to lay the basis of more suc- partially due to the prevalence of these 
-- 1 > 1 E | ‘: tt ‘ P "! 
cessful large-scale fisheries. lorganisms. There exists in the sea, he 


said, ''areas like land deserts which can 
be explained by this phenomenon." He 
called for further research inthis field as 
a possible food resource for men, land 
animals, and fish. 


"There are three things that make an 
ocean fish suffer: light, temperature, 
and too little salt in his bath. All three 
increase his rate of respiration and his 
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INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC HALIBUT COMMISSION 


EFFECTS OF FISHING EFFORT 
VERSUS CLIMATIC CHANGES ON 
FISH STOCKS EVALUATED: 
Th mntrollable effects of fishing should be compared 
the uncontrollable forces of nature in studying the ef- 
f climatic-temperature changes. This is the advice 
ishery managements given in a report on the commercial 
ield Pacific, Atlantic, and North Sea fisheries to the 
sheries Research Board of Canada by F. Heward Bell and 
I, Pruter of the International Pacific Halibut Commis- 
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fishing fleets. 





has been usually believed that abundance has been 
ffected by fishing, natural fluctuations appearing to 
d by far the effects of man. However, lately this 
is being challenged. Hodgson, supported by Cushing 
ird (1957), provides some evidence that fishing has 
of herring stocks, ... For some demer- 
particularly the flatfish such as the Pacific 
sole, or brill the stocks seem to have been more 
> to fishing than to natural fluctuations.’’ 


i the size 


species, 


t of stock sizes and their maximum utili- 
be adequately resolved until fishing versus 
nenta!ly-induced changes in fish populations are 
ylaced in their proper perspective, say the authors. 


on 





z the possible effects of air and water tempera- 
tocks, the report points out that on the north 
ore coastal area there is a long-term resem- 
1 sea~surface temperature and air tempera- 
20 years the trends may 





Ss 


betwee 
yver short terms of 10 to 
jissimilar and frequently in opposite directions. 








y cold or unusually warm air temperatures dur- 
1 or over a limited period of the year were un- 
to be immediately reflected in midwater or bottom 
eratures in the oceanic regions where halibut spawn, 
ere the eggs and larvae appear to spend their early 





n within a restricted coastal area, such as that of 
eland, long-term sea-surface temperature trends 
months may be very different between locations in 
proximity. 





e examination of fishery statistics bearing on these 
, the authors suggest that wherever possible catch 
of effort values should be used rather than pro- 
(landing) values. 





ey declare that the current belief, that the yield or 
yf stocks of demersal fish in the Barents Sea have 
inly influenced by long-term climatic changes, 

> re-examined, 








Fishing in such distant waters, particularly Greenland, 
has been made possible due to the technological developments 
of the past 30 to 40 years. Mechanical refrigeration, oil 
rather than coal for generating steam, dieselization, depth 
finders, electronic positioning, and many other navigational 
devices, all have aided in the profitable expansion of the 


range of fisheries. 


heir report points out that in their opinion inadequate | ; 


| also be projected fc 
| per unit of effort 
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‘“The warming of the waters may have played a far less 
important role than is generally accepted in affecting the 
pattern of stock changes and of annual yields. Also, while 
it is true that warming of the seas could increase productivi- 
ty through enhanced growth, increased recruitment or migra- 
tion of adults, it is also true that the more clement weather 
would facilitate fishing.’’ 


Stressing the need for caution in judging the past, present, 
and the future productivity of the Pacific and Atlantic cod, 
the authors consider that some coincidence between climate 
and yields should not be allowed to militate against a bal- 
anced understanding of the manifold forces affecting the fish- 
eries. 


On conditions in Faroe and Iceland they quote A, D, 
McIntyre, of the Scottish Home Department, who reported 
yn an extensive analysis of the Scottish trawl and 
line catches of halibut from various North Atlantic areas 





| for the years 1930 to 1949, 


‘‘McIntyre observed that on the Faroe grounds the 
Scottish trawl catch per unit of effort had declined in 1942 


| and 1943 from the higher 1940 and 1941 level in spite of the 


relatively low wartime fishing intensity by Aberdeen ves~ 


| sels, and it was concluded that the higher 1940-1941 level 
could be projected back to good brood years of 1937 and 1938. 


‘‘The 1940-41 high trawl catch per unit of effort could 
ward to a higher Scottish liner catch 
in 1943 and 1944 from older fish of the 
same year-classes. A similar situation was observed on 
the Iceland grounds for Scottish vessels, except that the 
projection into the liner catch per unit of effort was not ap- 


parent until 1945-1946,’’ 














Mcintyre, the report goes on, used only the fishing in- 
tensity and yields of the Aberdeen fleets in judging the ef- 
of fishing upon the several stocks, ‘‘The Aberdeen 
fleet’s Icelandic production varied from 4 to 45 percent of 
the annual total by all countries during the period of study, 
1930-1949, not including the war years. 


fects 








‘*The data presented by McIntyre should not be consid- 


| 
| ered indicative of the total forces to which these stocks 
| 
| 
| 


have been exposed, 
m 


} 
ai 


It would be the changes in the total a- 
unt of fishing and the combined catches by vessels of 


1 nations to which the stocks would be responsive.’’ 


if 


The authors conclude, on the available evidence, that the 
effects of man’s removals on the stocks appear to tran- 
| scend any long-term effects that natural fluctuations may 
have had, They add: ‘‘The hypothesis that fishing, not nat- 
ural forces, has been the major factor affecting the stocks 
appears well founded.’’ (The Fishing News, October 16, 
1959.) 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC SALMON COMMISSION 


FRASER RIVER SOCKEYE 
FISHERY, 1959: 

The 1959 Fraser River sockeye catch 
of 3,390,000 fish was 46 percent greater 
than the catch in any previous cycle-year 
in 56 years, according to the Internation- 
al Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. 
Also the escapement of 970,000 fish was 
up almost 300 percent over that of the 
previous cycle-year in 1955 and consid- 
erably greater thanthat recorded previ- 


| 
| 
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ously for any other year of that four- 
year cycle. 


The record Fraser sockeye run in 
1959 was a continued demonstration that 
the Fraser River sockeye runs are ra- 
pidly being restoredtothe abundant num- 
bers prevailing prior to the slide at 
Hell's Gate Canyon in 1913. The Hell's 
Gate fishways combined with scientifi- 
cally-designed fishing regulations and a 
fundamental research program are now 
proving their worthin millions of dollars 
of increased income to Puget Sound and 
Fraser River fishermen. 

Inthe 1958 cycle-year the Fraser Riv- 
er produced a total runof 19 million sock- 
eye. This was the largest run on that 
cycle~year in the 85-year history of the 
commercial fishery and the largest run 
ofany year since the famous run was al- 
most destroyed by the Hell's Gate slide 
n raphe By 1918 the cycle-year pack 
hi id declined to 70,000 
the cycle pack was 1,223,000 cases worth 
$49 million, anincrease of $46 million 
in value as compared with 1918. 


cases, but in 1958 


The International Pacific Salmon Fish- 
eries Commission was established by a 
Convention between the United States 
and Canada in 1937 to rehabilitate the 
Fraser River sockeye fishery and to man- 
age the fishery after eight years of re- 

arch to the end that the fishery would 
+ preserved and the allowable catch di- 


+ 


vided equally between Canadia1 ane | Unit- 
ed States fishermen. In 1957 the Co 


vention was amended to place nate 
River pink salmon under similar juris- 
diction by the Commission 


MARINE OILS 


INCREASE IN 1960 FORECAST 
FOR WORLD PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS: 

World production of marine oils (in- 
ludes whale and sperm whale oils and 
fish and fish-liver oils) will be up about 
2.9 percent and world exports will be up 

about 6.2 percent in 1960 as compared 
to 1959. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture's Agricultural Marketing Service 
in its November 1959 issue of The Fats 
and Oils Situation (1960 Outlook Issue) 








Vol::22: Meta 


forecasts that world production of ma- 

rine oils will be 1,050,000 short tons as 
| compared with 1,020,000 tons in 1959, 
The forecast for world exports of ma- 


rine oils in 1960 is 775,000 tons as com- 


pared with 735,000 tons in 1959. 
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MARINE RESOURCES SURVEY OF 
SOUTHEAST ASIAN AREA 


The Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy (La Jolla, Calif.) research ship 
Stranger is now in the Southeast Asian 
area for a two-year survey of marine 
resources of the South China Sea and 
Gulf of Thailand. The work is supported 
by an International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration grant. 


The survey 
ned in conjunct 


work of the ship is plan- 
ion with a Regional Train- 
Course in Marine Sciences at Nha- 
trang, South Viet-Nam, sponsored by the 
Republic of Viet-Nam and the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultur- 
al Organization Science Cooperation Of- 
fice for South-East Asia. Practical ex- 
9erience will be offered to the partici- 
yants in the course on board the Stranger. 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 





‘H_ ANNUAL MEETING: 


yllowing an invitation from Norway, 





TEN’ 
= 


he Tenth Annual Meeting of the Interna- 


+ 
tional Commission for 





the Northwest Atlan- Y 
tic Fisheries will 
meet in Bergen the 
week of May 30, 1960. 
|The Annual Meeting 
will be preceded by 
meetings of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Re- 
|search and Statistics 
jand of groups of 
advisers to panels on May 24-28, 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC: 





To the countries which have begun fish- 
eries in the Convention Area during re- 
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oress attaine the scientific 

sation of the fish and whale in- 

S, proving what can be done with 
yné eation.'' 'It is the 
ba yutdated conceptions 
oniand for entering an era of in- 
lence," the President of the 

I dele tion added, 

Reports of the three delegations in- 


ted considerable cooperative study 
problems of exploitation and con- 

f marine resources. Ecua- 
reported establishment a library 
entific and technical publications 
of the Commission and establish- 

ional Fisheries Institute. 
fic Advisory Committee rec- 
> acquisition of a special 
vessel for the Commission's 
ales, and the prepara- 
of scientific terms 
In the closing 
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of a dictionary 
the fishing industry 
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session the Commission elected Dr. Galo 
Leoro Franco, of Ecuador's Foreign Min- 
istry, as its permanent Secretary Gen- 
eral. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, 
p. 23. 


k 





October 1957, 





TUNA 


SOUTHERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
BUILD NEW TUNA FISHING VESSELS: 
“Several southern European countries 
are building tuna vessels. In addition to 
six tuna clippers under construction in 
Genova, Italy, Portugal is also building 





six tuna vessels. At present Portugal is 
operating two large tuna vessels. 


Both Italy and Portugal will fish for 
tuna in the Atlantic Ocean. France, too, 
is pushing construction plans for tuna 
vessels. At Dakar, French West Africa, 
about 9,000 tons of tuna were landed dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1959. Five Dakar 
packing plants used about half of the land- 
ings and the remainder was shipped to 
France. (Suisan Tsushin, November 19, 
1959.) 





UNITED NATIONS 


SECOND CONFERENCE ON THE 

LAW OF THE SEA TO OPEN 

ON MARCH 17, 1960: 

~The Second United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea will convene in 
Geneva, Switzerland, on March 17, 1960. 
It is hoped that the task of the Conference 
will be completed by April 14, 1960. 
Should it prove impossible for the Con- 
ference to finish its work within that four- 
week period, arrangements can be made 
to el the Confe rence to continue 
through the owing week, April 19-22, 
1960, 





iable 


foll 


Preparations for the Conference are 
being made by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, which expects to circulate to the 
invited Governments, specialized agen- 
cies, and intergovernmental bodies a 
draft agenda and draft rules of procedure 
|for the Conference, as well as certain 
| recommendations concerning the method 
|of work and procedures, and other ques- 
tions of an administrative nature. 


Attention is drawn to the terms of 
paragraph 3 of the resolution which in- 
vites all states members of the United 


| 
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Nations and states members of the spe- 

cialized agencies to include among their 

representatives experts competent in the 

matters to be considered. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, February 
1959, p. 49. 








WHALING 


COUNTRY QUOTAS FOR 1959/60 
ANTARCTIC SEASON: Eas ws 
~The Norwegian Government has ap- 
proved a recommendation from the Nor- 
wegian Whaling Council that Norway's 
quota for the 1959/60 Antarctic whaling 
season shall be limited to 5,800 blue- 
whale units. (One blue whale equals 2 
fin, 1+ humpback, and 6 sei whales. 
Altogether 8 Norwegian expeditions, one 
less than last season, are participating 
in Antarctic whaling. They are using a 
total of 77 catcher vessels as compared 
with 100 during 1958/59, including 7 ves- 
sels operating out of the Norwegian land 
station at Husvik Harbor. The factory- 
ship Suderdy and its 6 catcher vessels, 
which took part in last season's whaling, 
have been bought by 
the Norwegian Whal- 
ing Association and 
will not participate. 
Norwegian expedi- 
tions and the Husvik 
land station vessels 
will have a com- 
bined complement 
of 4,210 men, or 497 fewer than in the 
1958/59 season. Another 1,975 Norwe- 
gian whalers will be working for British 
and Argentine companies. 








Also engaged in the Antarctic whaling 
this coming season are expeditions from 
four other countries, including 6 Japa- 
nese, 3 British, 2 Russian, and 1 Dutch, 
plus two land stations--1 British and 1 
Argentine, using a total of 158 catcher 
vessels. There will thus be altogether 
20 expeditions, same as last season, as- 
sisted by 235 catcher vessels, as against 
256 in 1958/59. While Norway has with- 
drawn the 11,000-ton Suderdy, the Soviet 
Union is sending its new 40,000-ton Sovi- 
etskaya Ukraina, accompanied by 20 
catcher vessels. 





At a conference in London nearly a 
year ago, the five major whaling nations 
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reached tentative agreement that the Sovi- 
et Union should be allocated 20 percent of 
the international quota for a period of 7 
years. On the basis of a maximum catch 
equivalent to 15,000 blue-whale units, the 
Soviet Union should thus be entitled to 
3,000 units. At subsequent conferences, 
Norway, Great Britain, Japan, and the 
Netherlands failed to work out agreement 
on distribution of the remaining 80 per- 
cent of the whaling quota. In view of this 
development, Norway withdrew from the 
International Whaling Convention as of 
July 1, 1959, and the Netherlands later 
followed suit. Thus, the International 
Whaling Convention now includes only 
three nations--Great Britain, Japan, and 
the Soviet Union. 


Norway for many years has been a 
strong advocate of measures to preserve 
the Antarctic whale stock. When efforts 
for aggreement failed the Norwegian Whal- 
ing Councilurged a national quota of 5,800 
units, to yield approximately the same 
catch as last season. The quota for the 
Japanese expeditions has officially been 
fixed at 5,036 units. The British quota, 
though not officially announced, is known 
to be 2,500 units. And the Dutch company 
operating the Willem Barends expedition 
plans to catch the equivalent of 1,200 
units. If the Soviet expeditions stay with- 
in the approved 3,000 units, the combined 
national quotas would total 17,500 units. 
The over-all quota set by the 18-member 
International Whaling Commission for 
1959/60 would thus be exceeded by at 
least 2,500 units. 





Marine biologists are of the opinion 
that to preserve the Antarctic whale stock 
the maximum quota for all nations should 
be limited to 10,000-11,000 blue-whale 
units. Protection of the blue-whale stock, 
they maintain, is especially important. 
According to a statistical survey, publish- 
ed in the last issue of Norsk Hvalfangst- 





Tidende (Norwegian Whaling Journal), 


the number of blue whales caught in the 
Antarctic during 1958/59 constituted only 
4.4 percent of the total catch, as against 
84.2 percent during the 1931/32 season. 


The International Whaling Commission 
in 1959 decided to let the Antarctic fin 
and sei whale hunt start on December 28, 
one week earlier than in former years. 
For blue and humpback whales the open- 
ing dates were set at February 1 and Jan- 
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uary 20, respectively. The entire sea- 
son could thus last 102 days, extending 
to April 7, 1960. Land stations, whose 


vessels catch only sperm whales, are 
%t covered by the quota arrangement. 
October 1 to April 1 they can 

l al 


Fron 
1 unlimited quantity. (News of 
November 26, 1959.) 









nercial Fisheries Review, December 


y 1960, p. 80 
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\NDINGS INCREASED 

‘HREE MILLION 
NS 1958: 

The world’s total commercial fisheries landings in 1958 
reased 3 million metric tons over 1957, according to the 
Yearbook of Fishery Statistics, vol. IX, released by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
apan, with a catch of 5.5 million tons, continued to be the 
largest producer of marine fishery products. 


rhe Yearbook, published jointly with a yearbook on sta~ 
stics on international trade in fish, covers the catch of 
1953 to 1958. The total 1958 catch was 33.7 mil- 
s live weight, almost 13 million tons more than in 
1 r 1948, just before and after World War Il. Russia 
reported the highest catch in her history, at 2.6 million 

The 1958 total includes a rough estimate of six mil- 
tons for production of sea and fresh-water fish by 

land China. This figure has been released by the 
nent of that country and represents a 100-percent 
ver its reported catch in 1957. 








Asia had 50 percent of the world’s total catch. Japan 
tributed 17.2 percent of the Asian total. European 
hermen, excluding those from Russia, caught more than 
t, and North Americans about 10 percent. The 

. reported catches amounting to more than 8 per- 

2 world total. Africa contributed 5 percent, an 
nding increase over last year. 


44 percen 








en countries each caught more than one million tons 
958 and accounted for almost 60 percent of the world 
Japan’s 1958 catch reached a level she had hoped to 
realize by 1960, 

t .5.S.R. each caught between 2 and 3 million tons of sea 


total 
total 


in 





1958. Canada, Norway, the United Kingdom, and 

ia each produced about one million tons, Korea, one of 

the great prewar producers with a catch of 1.8 million tons 
1938, produced less than 500,000 tons. 


Herring, menhaden, sardines, and anchovies were the 
10st important group of fish, accounting for 20 percent of 
he world catch, Sixteen percent were fresh-water fish, 
more than double the amount caught before World War II. 
Cod, hake, and haddock accounted for more than 13 per- 
cent of the total. In most groups catches were above 
prewar level. However, this still was not the case for 
salmon, trout, and smelt, which are commercially im- 
portant though not a very large group in quantity. About 





one-half the 1958 total catch was marketed fresh or frozen; 


about one-quarter was cured by drying, smoking, salting, 
x marinating; about 14 percent was used to make fish 
meal and oil; 9 percent was canned; and the small remain- 
der was used for other purposes. 


TRADE IN 1957 EXCEEDED 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS: 





International trade in fish in 1957 went over the US$1 
billion mark, according to the FAO Yearbook of Fishery 


The United States, Mainland China, and the 
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Statistics, vol. VIII. The Yearbook, published jointly with 
a volume on the actual landings of fish, is the first on in- 
ternational trade (fish exports and imports) published 
since 1953, It covers the years 1953-57, with 1948 given 
as comparison, 


Trade is broken down into frozen, dried and salted 
fish, smoked and canned fish products, and fish oils and 
meals, There was a sharp upswing in the fish-meal indus- 
try. Exports of fish meal, which is used primarily for ani- 
mal feeding, have increased from $13 million in 1948 to $80 
million in 1957. Major exporters of fish meal, who have 
taken the lead due to the expansion of the fish~meal industry 
in their countries, are Angola, the Union of South Africa and 
South-West Africa, Canada, Peru, Denmark, and Norway. 


Major markets for fish meal include the United States, 
whose imports increased from $4.6 million in 1948 to $9.5 
million in 1957, and the United Kingdom whose imports 
went from $3 million in 1948 to $24 millionin 1957. Western 
Germany increased her imports of fish meal from $300,000 
in 1948 to $20 million in 1957. 


Exports of fresh and frozen fish went up 150,000 metric 
tons from 1953 through 1956. The greater position of this 
trade was in filleted fish rather than whole fish, reflecting 
the growth of the frozen fish fillet industry. In dollars, it 
increased by nearly 50 percent, from $170 million to $232 


million. In Africa leading exporters of fish were Angola 
with a $17 million trade, Morocco with $26 million, and the 
Union of South Africa with $37 million. Canada led North 
America with a $136 million export volume, The United 


States exported only $32 million, but imported $270 million 
worth of fish--one quarter of the world total. 


Ame Peru did a $20-million export busi- 
was led by Japan with an export of $145 million. 

md with $33 million. Norway topped Euro- 
with $164 million worth, followed by Ice- 
Denmark with $43 million, the Nether- 
, and Portugal with $37 million, 


was sec 





pean fish exporters 
land with $55 million, 
lands with $32 millior 
Salted cod exports and production have both expanded by 
40 percent since 1948, Leading exporters were Canada, 
Denmark, France, Iceland, and Norway. Chief importers of 
dried cod were Cuba, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Brazil, Greece, 
Italy, Portugal, and Spain. 





Although production had been maintained in salted herring 
and sardines, there was a 20-percent drop in exports since 
1948, Eastern Europe was the major importer of salted her- 
ring and sardines. Chief exporters are Canada, Iceland, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the United Kingdom, 


The canned fish industry exported $265 million worth. Of 
that total, 20 percent was Pacific salmon; 40 percent canned 
herring, sardines, and anchovies; 20 percent tuna and bonito; 
10 percent shrimp, lobsters, and oysters; and 10 percent mis~ 
cellaneous products. 





Argentina 


JAPANESE FREEZERSHIP TO 
OPERATE FROM ARGENTINE PORT: 

- The Japanese tuna freezer -fishing 
vessel Yoshino Maru arrived at the 
Argentine port of Mar del Plata on No- 
vember 16, 1959, with 150 metric tons 
of tuna. The vessel left Japan on Au- 
gust 26 and fished for tuna en route to 
Argentina. After leaving Japan, the ves- 
sel fished in the Pacific along the equa- 
tor and caught 70 tons of yellowfin, blue- 
fin, albacore, and big-eyed tuna. 











Heretofore it was believed that there 
were no tuna off the Argentine coast, but 
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the vessel found them 300-500 miles 
offshore in the Atlantic. The modern 
Japanese fiag vessel is 180 feet long, 
has a beam of 29.5 feet, and is powered 
with a heavy-duty 1,150-hp. Diesel en- 
gine. The hold capacity is about 440 
metric tons of frozen fish and freezing 
capacity is 17 tons daily. Equipped with 
all modern navigation aids, the vessel 
can cruise at 11.5 knots. She is manned 


by 8 officers and a crew of 50. 


The Japanese vessel is under con- 
tract to a Mar del Plata fishing firm 
which plans to use the vessel to obtain 
frozen fish for the Argentine market 
Following the unloading of the tuna 
caught en route to Argentina, the vessel 
was scheduled to sail early in Dece mber 
for its first trip from Argentina of about 
50 days. 
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The Yoshino Maru is the second Jap- 
anese vessel fishing under contract to 
the Argentine fishing industry. The first 
vessel, the Eisei Maru Uanded first trip 
December 17, 1958), has been tuna fish- 
ing for about one year for the Mar del 
Plata Fishing Canning Association, Due 
to the lack of credit facilities, it would 
be difficult for the Argentine fishing in- 





dustry to build and finance vessels of the 


Japanese type. (The United States Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires, November 17, 
1959.) 


LANDINGS OF FISH AND SHELLFISH: 
~ Marine landings of fish and shellfish 
in Argentina amounted to 71,655 metric 
BK in 1958, just 69 tons less than the 
71,724.3 tons reported in 1957, 





The principal marine species of fish 


| Caught in Argentina during 1958 and1957 
























































Table 1 - Argentine Marine Landings of Fish and Shellfish by Fishery Zones, 
January~March 1958-59 and Annual Totals 1957-58 ties 
ee T January —March 12 Months 12 Months 
ae eigen) + a. _ ee et 1958 _ 1958 1957 
| a4 . metric Tome)... . co. sa wan 
Le sh: | | | | 
RF OCP ECS PEELE TK MKS. 5,485.8 | 25,185.6 | 25,248.6 
Coastal Zones: 
Bahia Blanca ........... | 307.6 299.3 | 1,504.6 | 1,338.3 
Quequen, Necochea ....... 1,189.0 1,657.2 | 3,665.5 4,616.6 
Oe GCL FIM sos ee ewe ee | 7,841.8 l 154.9 | 36,699.5 34,814.4 
Rawson ... ee kee ee 60.0 200.2 | 235.9 254.5 
San Antonio Oc ste ; 2-Reeee 14.2 G8 | 59.1 89.0 
San Blas, Patagonia ...... 48.6 Lina 42.3 78.3 
Tres Arroyos ste : 0.5 - 36.5 187.1 
Ushuaia Ane ve 4 © oes 0.1 - 1.6 - 
| All other zones!’ ......... 49.6 50.9 | 130.6 93.5 | 
_ Total Fish ........... | 17,485.0 | 19,666.4 | 67,561.2 66,720.3 
(Shellfish: | | 
a RN AR iter iy 156.3 205.2 421.4 388.6 
Coastal Zones: 
Bahia Blanca .. tae bik es 140.7 131.6 459.3 386.8 
Quequen, Necoc he a aes Os oe 625.6 348.9 1,724.3 2,811.3 
Mee SOE SOM, oo we be wok me wd 49.5 50.3 468.9 149.9 
Rawson , ee ty 118.9: | 765.6 1,015.0 
San Antonio Oeste aoe 121 118.6 179.8 | 190.1 
San Blas, Patagonia ...... | - = et - 
Bo re ae - ~ s 7 
AE eer ee ee ee a 3.3 58. 52.8 | 
All other zone ss ES 3.4 | 1.3 15. : 9 9.5_| 
| Total Shellfish . . POTEET FE 978.1 4,093.8 5,004.0 
Grand Total ............++ | 18,599.3 | 20,644.5 | 71,655.0 71.724.3_| 
1/Includes Comodoro Riv adavia, Gral, Mamasigas Puerto Madryn, Puerto Deseado, Rio Gallegos, Rio Grande, San | 
Julian, and Santa Cruz. 





Source: Direccion General de Pesca y Conservacion de la Fauna 


, Argentine Government, | 
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ary-March 1959 with a decrease of 
2,970 tons as compared with the same 


were hake--27,822 and 25,529 metric period in 1958. 
ons, respectively. Mackerel and an- 
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-March 1959, 
h production increased as compared 
in 1958. 
rine fish production decreased 2,182 
or 12.5 percent, 
months of 1959. 


marine and fresh- 

landings in 1958 decreased 
htly as compared with 1957. 
downward trend continued during Janu- 



































[ Table 2 - Argentine Marine Landings of Fish and Shellfish by Species, 
Pe. January-March 1958-59 and Annual Totals 1957-58 
r MRIS ert January-March 12 Months | 12 Months 
rat aba ba Shoe 1959 | 1958 1958 1957 
pe ke ae (Metric Tons) . sss «s« 6 eae 
Fisn 
Go OR re ene re 0.5 8.0 | 10,186.7 8,817.2 
Sea bre am (besugo)... ele 556.4 473.2 1,649.8 1,004.4 
Mackerel and mackere |-likeL! 6,736.5 | 11,229.3 | 16,027.7 21,240.2 
Comme ERCOEWINAD <a aw ss 554.8 439.7 | 1,261.4 873.4 
Hake (Merluccius hubbsi) 7,639.3 5,641.2 | 27,822.0 25,529.4 
PUREE coer nah ere a ath ata we ee ets 208.1 252.5 | 3,967.4 3,642.9 
ON es ae oe Sa 1,789.2 1,622.4 | 6,646.3 5,612.7 
8. "ere _. | 17,484.8 | 19,666.3 | 67,561.3 | 66,720.2 
Shellfish | | 
Shrines. GIA = ii. 4 6 ice. oe x 25.3 39.1 | 260.6 236.5 
Shrimp, large (‘‘langostinos'"') 141.8 236.9 | 1,084.3 1,338.3 
EE pe end be eR GO) ee at aod 656.0 380.5 | 2,044.2 2,827.3 
OUheP BRO Be: 23665 c6 es! 6 Sie mn 291.4 | 321.6 | 704.6 602.0 
Tota 1] ahs oi 1,114.5 | 978.1 cas 4,093.7 5,004.1 
fish ..... |18,599.3 | 20,644.4 | 71,655.0 "1,724.3 
Si ior C Pesca Caines tata Maia: Argentine Government, 
[ Table 3 - ier ne Marine and Fresh-Water Fishery Landings, 
“- we - Mz arch 1958-59 and Annual Totals 1957-58 
teal aia ys January-March | 12 Months | 12 Months 
sep 1958 1957 
Bp hid lease hy <2 "ic ‘FORB) .<°> «+. ea ae 
(N sh and shellfish 71,655.0 71,724.3 
oe 
PPR te eae 8,593.6 8,962.4 
rialusel/ .. pees _| __ 4,66 52.2 5,038.6 
River and Lake Fish 3,200.6 14,001.0 
Marine and Fr i- Water 34,910.8 85,725.3 
sts of "sabalo" (Prochi 3 platensis), related ae > ad. 
Vireccion General sca y Conservacion de le Fauna, Argentine Government. 








species. | 


products were 


shell- 
But total 


during the 


The 








--By 


Ing. 
Temperly, 


Daniel O. 


Alvaredo, 
F.C.G.R., Argentina 


MACKEREL AND ANCHOVY 
LANDINGS AT MAR DEL PLATA; 





The port of Mar del Plata is the most 
| importance fishery port in Argentina. 
Two of the important species land- 
ed at that port--mackerel and an- 
chovy--show considerable fluctua- 
tion in landings from season to season, 
(See tables 1 and 2.) 
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Table 1 - Mackerel Landings at Port of Mar Del Plata 

Month 1958/59 | 1957/58 | 1956/57 | 1955/56 |1954/55 | 1953/54 
sew 6 bbe ob 68.8 4g CEEEIO® TOMST Sk ec ck See eee 

Deeember ... sss. 768 - 2,461 - 1,403 535 
ES ie a nin he 1,850 3,169 4,467 1,242 3,994 2,885 
February ....... 1,661 2,828 2,216 2,274 3,346 3,246 
RS a art 1,661 3,038 5,085 1,779 2,797 3,241 
RE Bhi saw ina aa - 1,593 749 - 1,982 1,251 
See Teer eer - 89 3,508 - 277 436 
7? 5,940 10,717 18,436 5,295 13,809 11,594 





























[ Table 2 - Anchovy Landings at Port 

| of Mar Del Plata 

| Month J] 1958[1957] 1956] 1955 [1954 
bo 6 bd QUEEED BORE 6.0 2 
257 














August... ° | - 
eptember] 1,925]1,922|3,257 
etober . | 5,905|4,948]4,903) 6,897\1,80 
INovember|1,449| 562} 606] 2,765/1,85 
| Total . [9,279[7,432[9,015[11,994/8, 70 
























--By Ing. Daniel O. Alvaredo, 
Temperley, F.C.G.R., Argentina 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY TRENDS: 


Landings: Since 1956 there has been 








a steady drop in shrimp landings in Ar- 
gentina. Landings in the first two months 
of 1959 were only half the amount landed 
during the first two months of 1958. 


[ 





Table 1 - Argentina’s Shrimp Landings, 1956-58 and | 








February 


1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 














— 


Keee ee enwee (1,000 Lbs.). 
| 


| 

















Shrimp, large . 209 423 2,390 |2,950 | 4,266 
jShrimp, small. 40 81 | 575 521/ 1,171 
_} tH 

a a | 249 504 | 2,965 |3,471 | 5,437 





Exports: Shrimp exports to the United 
States began in 1952 with 5,000 pounds, 
rose to 227,000 pounds in 1953, and to 
530,000 pounds in 1954. A price break in 
the United States market in 1953-54 and 
some quality problems resulted in no 
shipments to the United States in 1955, 
Exports were resumed in 1956, when 
22,000 pounds were exported to the Unit- 
ed States, followed by exports of 320,000 
pounds in 1957, 914,000 pounds in 1958, 
and 419,000 pounds during the first six 
months of 1959. (See table 2. 


Fleet: Argentina has about 25 vessels 


active in the shrimp fishery as of Novem- 
ber 1959. These vessels are about 66 


| feet in over-all length and are powered 


with 6-cylinder 160-hp. Diesel engines. 


| According to reports, there are no im- 
| mediate plans for the expansion of the 


fleet in the near future. 


Ex-Vessel and Export Prices: In No- 
vember 1959 Argentine shrimp vessels 
were paid about 25 pesos a kilogram 
(about 14.2 U. S. cents a pound) for heads- 
on shrimp counting between 15 and 30 to 
the pound, the only sizes exported by Ar- 
gentina. Ex-vessel prices for medium 
shrimp (31-50 count) were 12 pesos a 
kilogram (about 6.8 U. S. cents a pound) 
and for small shrimp (over 50 count) 8 
pesos a kilogram (about 4.5 U. S. cents 





‘!a pound). 


The price of processed headless 


|lshrimp (15-30 per pound size) for export 








| Table 2 - Argentina’s Shrimp Exports, 1956-58 and ! 


January-June 1959 











| | Quantity 
| Country of T 
| Destination Jan.~June | | 
1959 1958 1957 | 1956 
| ——_- - SS b= 
| A pret ot ae (2.008 Lda). + >2558 
| | | | ' 
| |United States... .| 419 914 320 22 
||Uruguay....... | ws 16 100 17 
| » | 
Paraguay ...... I ? 3 12 1 
| {United Kingdon . * 107 ” 
| } ---~~-----+--- ------4--------+-- ---- 
Total | 419 933 539 100} 
| |----------------- | ---------- ++—-------— +------- 4 
} | Value | 
| Ea ———— ————EE nny 
A ie ee oe OS. WOO... ss caine | 
| | 
| Inited States....| 104 354 | 159 | 6 
Jpuguay ..- «ees 5 | 7 
| -araguay ...... 


- . 3 16 7 | 

- 1/ 2 1/ | 
Inited Kingdom . .| - - 14 | 4 
\ Total 104 355 T 
fe than $500. 








Note: Export data for 1952-1955 are from United States import statistics; for 1956- 
1959 from Argentine official export statistics. 
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loaded aboard reefer ships at Buenos 
Aires was about 55 U. S. cents a pound, 
which includes all costs except the profit 
1e exporter. Actual export prices in 
November 1959 averaged about 60 U.S. 
sents a pound for large shrimp. Export 
-S amount to 10.5 percent, levied on 
the exporter's gross proceeds. 


TO 





Since the shrimp prices dropped in 
United States market, the export 

very attractive to Argentine 
ers because of ow margin of 
for the processor-exporter. (Unit- 


lS not 


the 






































































States Embassy Buenos Aires, No- 
r 18, 1959.) 
,, > 
wees 
og 
x a3 
Australia 
. ImMoOD mp 
SPINY LOBSTER INDUSTRY, 
SC YEAR 1958 
‘! exports s of and 
W € lobsters~-~7,67 is--set a new 
cal ar 1958/59 (July 1958-June 1959) for both 
2 alue. Spiny lobster tail exports in 1958/59 of 
younds were 22 percent more than in 1957/58. Al- 
e tails were exported to the United States and 
a areas 
) arnings from frozen tail exports in 1958/59 were 
at US$6.9 million as compared with $5.9 million 
fiscal year--up 17 percent. 
prices dropped or United States market, 
es were received for most consignments in 1958/59, 
Ww A r onsignments accounted for 82 percent 
ue 
1 - ian Exports of Spiny Lobsters, a 
1957 /58-1958/59 

= | 58/59 | 1957/58 

ta : : 

Roe _____| Tails |Whole| Tails [ Whole 
| ; (1,000 Lbs.) . ese 
l Stat 6, 842 | 477 | 5, 626 641 
Ha 216 | - | 158 - 
S . 1 86 | 12 67 

13 2 | 10 33 
| 

S 4 - ~ 

| 
1 ss) 1 6 
8 - 8 - 
1 5 = 4 
7,092 | 581 15,815 751 

e absence of more precise information as tothe value 

rts from other States, the average for Western Aus- 

alia, in past years, has been applied to all shipments. 
iowever, as lots of South Australian tails normally bring 
r prices, this average price may be too low. Probably 
. 





will show that export earnings will exceed sev- 
ollars, 
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In Western Australia, midget and small tails accounted 
for approximately 57 percent of total State exports in 
1958/59. For the year 1957/58, midgets represented 28 
percent of total exports from Western Australia, whereas 
they constituted 29.4 percent of all 1958/59 exports from 
that State. At the same time the quantity of smalls export~- 
ed has fallen from 30 percent to 28 percent. There has also 
been a decline from 22 percent to 19.3 percent in the quan- 
tity of medium tails exported from Western Australia. This 
size of tail brings the highest prices on the United States 
market. 


In South Australia, small and midget tails together account~ 
ed for 25 percent of total tail exports and medium accounted 
for a similar amount. The other two sizes, large and jumbo, 
totaled 23 percent in Western Australia and 50percent in 
South Australia. 


This difference in percentages of sizes exported from 
those two States is, to a large extent, a result of the differ- 
ence in size of the two species of spiny lobsters exploited in 
those States. The southern crayfish (Jasus lalandii), which 
is obtained in South Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania, is in 
general a larger spiny lobster than the Western Australian 
spiny lobster (Panulirus longipes) which constitutes the major 
portion of the Western Australia catch, 



























Table 2 - Australian Exports of Spiny 


1956/57-1958/59 


9 



























. « «(1,000 . a5 whe 
asmania. 110 118 9 224 73 
Australia . 266 {1,092 92}1,032] 182 


uth 
le > A 


States other than South and Western 


Australia are not yet available. 


details fron 


Size 


Production: Australian spiny lobster production in- 
ased substantially in the main fishing grounds in Western 
Australia. Victoria and Tasmania together also showed an 
increase over the preceding year of approximately 700,000 
pounds, In South Australia and New South Wales, production 
fell. However, total Australian production exceeded the pre- 
vious year’s total by nearly 4.5 million pounds, 








In all spiny lobster fishing areas the increasein the num- 

»f men and vessels in the fisheries, together with gener- 
ally good weather, resulted in higher production. Owing to 
this increase in the competition for spiny lobster, the fisher- 
men have been forced to fish over a large area; in many 
cases they are now fishing out to the 60-fathom line; and at 
the same time operating a larger number of pots than several 
years ago. 


ber 


The South Australian Director of Fisheries attributed that 


State’s lower production to bad weather, 























Table 3 - Australian Spiny Lobster Production, 
| 1952/53-1958/59 
Fiscal |New So | Australia | 
| | Year Wales | Victoria]Tasmania]| South] Western Total 
. . « . » (1,000 Lbs. Live Weight): -..... 
| 1958/59] 471 749] 3,045 |4,000] 17,516 5,78] 
| 4957/58] S23 635 | 2,406 |4, 460] 13, 327 P1, 345 
| 1956/57] 473 689 | 2,579 |4, 385] 10, 76318, 889 
| 1955/56] 438 614| 2,802 |4,000] 10,530]18, 384 
| 1954/55] 510 832! 3,256 |4, 294] 10, 906/19, 794 
1953/54 576 | 1,163| 2,527 |3,850] 9,224]17, 34d 
| 952/53] 543 831| 2,770 }3,500| 8, 100]15,74 
| 
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The New South Wales Superintendent of Fisheries advised 





able conditions in ir 








n production of 54,000 pounds was due to change- 





land waters during the fishing season. | 


tor of Fisheries reported 


men and boats operated, 








areas, which permitted 
fi tly throughout the season, 
were ai c ible for the large increase in produc- 
T} 
ine Vy Dire of Fis marke - 
€ € r revi ar wa go w - 
J lar June 195 
eTa a ret for F € ) 
we er a e de a f th 
€ 4 felt r € € € € 
id tat t are r ¢ 
Ww t ( r We C 
‘ t € de 
tior ay € li 
Fi A ( € 








season there The spective owners 
f the vessels intend to export eir tuna 
catc rozen v r t the United States 
Vest oast Ex rt Ss i ig nand Tr 
L¢ OI management IST DASIS 
Pend export fro Sydne the S 
W ye held reezers there 
te! Lé Nev So ] Wales S ¢ 7 
son, Fairtuna 1 Tacoma ¥ I 
.p rt Lincolr 4 fish — 
Austr 's t eries Nev 
» ith Wales ece ea 57 tons ) cme 
eason' oO! i-September J09 
en | yNeatner spt ea sning 4 ew 
ina clipper, Estelle Star s almost 
ready for fishing. 
On September 15, a vessel about 300 
tons, flying the Chinese Nationalist fla 


was seen app 


+ 


bout 10 miles inside Rolley Shoals, 180 
f Broome, Western Aus- 

tralia. (Aust 
ter, October 


miles west o 


arently long-lining tuna a- 


ralian Fisheries Newslet- 
1959.) 


USE OF AIRPLANES FOR FISH 
SPOTTING INCREASING: 

There are now four planes regularly 
employed in Australia spotting fish. 





Fishermen of Lakes Entrance, Vic- 
toria, took delivery at the end of August 
1959 of a £5,000 (US$11,300) Piper Su- 
per Cub aircraft imported from the Unit- 
ed States. They bought the plane prima- 
rily for Australian salmon (Arripis trut- 
ta) fishing. When a worthwhile school is 
Sighted, the plane calls the fishing boats 
by radio. 





> 
I 


\ fishery firm and canner of Sydney 
was the pioneer of commercial fish spot- 
ting by plane in Australia, and still regu- 
larly employs the Piper Cub aircraft 
which came to Australia on the Fijian 
tuna clipper Senibua in 1950. The plane 


pilot is paid a retainer and a bonus based 


on the amount of fish landed. 


At Lakes Entrance, an Auster plane 
is owned and operated by an owner of a 
Ss mot! a 

In Western Australia, an Auster plane, 
owned privately by a cannery operator, is 
also used by him to spot ''salmon'' schools 
for fisherme who supply his canneries. 


ng company of Albany uses a 


chartered plane, as required, to spot 


The pioneer of whale spotting by plane 


n Australia was the company that op- 
erated the station at Point Cloates. 


Since they took over the former Austral- 


r 
ian Whaling Commission station at Car- 


narvon and concentrated all their whal- 
‘rom that port, they have not used 

aircraft, but they have an arrangement 

with an airline that when it next has a 


helicopter available, it will be used for 
experimental spotting of whales. (Aus- 
tralian Fisheries Newsletter, October 


- 


I> 
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British East Africa generally speaking with inland waters 
some regulations to bind the common 

LAKE VICTORIA FISHERIES SERVICE users were necessary if the fisheries 

UNDER HIGH COMMISSION TO END: were to survive, and that ''this is the first 

~ The Central Legislative Assembly retreat from common sense on the basis 

of the East Africa High Commission of interterritorial cooperation." 

voted on September 8, 1959, to hand 

over the responsibilities and assets of Officers of the Lake Victoria Fisher- 

the Lake Victoria Fisheries Service to ies Service will, in most cases, be trans-~ 

the individual territories--Kenya, Ugan- ferred to the various territorial govern- 
and Tanganyika. ments. Assets will be taken over by the 





toria, Kenya. A floating screen about 200 feet long constructed from papyrus rushes is poled out into the lake 
rt distance from shore. Two ends are drawn together forming a trap outof which surface -swimming fish cannot escape. 


e date for winding up the Fisheries | territorial governments where required 





S e is upon repeal of the Act estab- | for continuation of specific functions; 
the Service, but no later than other assets will be sold and the money 
1960. The decision was based raised used in conjunction with Colonial 
‘actical considerations, according Development and Welfare funds for proj- 
Administrator of the East Africa ects at the East African Fishery Research 
Commission, who said that treat- Organization (a High Commission func- 
the fisheries on a territorial basis | tion) at Jinja, Uganda. (United States 


erent requirements of the individual 
nments. The Economic Secretary 
High Commission, who moved the 

to split up the fisheries service, 


ted that the Lake Victoria Fishing 


. 7 | . + c 
be preferable on account of the | Consul in Nairobi, September 11, 1959.) 
| 
| 


Canada 


j 


d had some time ago reached the 

clusion that in terms of dealing with | BRITISH COLUMBIA CANNED 

‘isheries, Lake Victoria represented | SALMON PACK LOWER IN 1959: 

imber of lakes within a lake. The 1959 canned salmon pack byBrit- 
ish Columbia canneries of 1,089,799 
cases (48 1-lb. cans) was down sharply 
from the near-record of 1,900,025 cases 








Both the Kenya Minister for Finance 
d Development and the Kenya Minister 


for Commerce and Industry described (revised) packed in 1958. Although the 
the measure as a ''retrograde step." 1959 pack was much lower than that for 
The Minister for Commerce and Indus- 1958 and the 1955 pink and sockeye cycle 


try stated that history had shown that year, it was considered to be fair by the 
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A Canadian purse sei ner, one of the more important types of British Columbia fishing vessels, 


sailing out to 
seek the schools of salmon. 








1954-59 


ae. Table 1 - Pack oi » nbia Canned Sal , 
Species | _-1959 To Tae 1956 _| 1955 Lo 1954 
















. . (Standard Cases--48-1-Lb. Cans)....... 
sockeye (red) 256 420 | 1,074,305 228,45: | 320, 096 | 244,821 
opr ng (k no) 15,760 | 10.550 | LO, 7 85: 
Steelhead : 1,254 1,205 | l , or 
Sluebacl . 10,134 | 11,103 | 12, , 54- 
Coho (silver) 214,029 120,424] 180, is 
458,229 451,802 | i5i., B ).> 

133,973 | 9 } 


te i 33,973 230,636 | 239,535 
2 lh nl . 
11,089,799} 1 ,900 025 ) | 424 54) 1 

oe es [1,U09,/99] 1,900 ) [1,444,204 | 











concerned with the conserva- sockeye salmon has advanced 45.8 per- 
tion of the salmon of the Fraser River 


system. Price disputes between the | tion of British Columbia. 
. . " | 
Saimon fishermen and canners ear 


the 1959 season curtailed the catch of “British Columbia Sockeye Salmon E <-Vessel 


. ' ~~ ‘ mination: , = 2 Ey Pri 
sockeye salmon and resulted in a loss and Export Prices _ 








6 | ———=——=- — = ——<—= = — = $$$ —_—_—_— 
f about 200 ,UVUU Cases, aes IE: ~Vessel or Fishermen' is] E Export Selling Price 
Sete: led ons Gaaeaenl His ; March | |_| Price (Canadian ¢/1b.) | _(C$/48-Ib. Case) | 
59, p. 61 1960 32 - 
1959 31 | 40-46 
1958 30 37-40 
1957 28 40-38 
mro ‘f 7 meen 95 2 40 
BRITISH COLUMBIA EX-VESSEL ae | ~ 


1955 4 35-38 
AND CANNED SOCKEYE 5 











1954 22 30-33 
SALMON PRICES UP SHARPLY 1953 | 2 30 
ae 8 a ee 1952 | as _ 
paid to British Columbia fishermen have | |1950 | 20 28-31 





increased 55.0 percent and during the 











same period the export price of canned * ee O % 





cent, according to the Fisheries Associa- 
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WEST COAST SALMON 
INDUSTRY TRENDS, 1959: 
The dominant features of the 1959 Canadian west coast 

salmon fishing season were: a two-week strike which tied 
p the fishing industry during the latter part of July and 
the first part of August; an unusually high catch of Fraser 
River sockeye salmon for an off-season year; and the high 
rice for canned salmon resulting from short supply and 
increased price for raw fish. Another significant fea- 
-e was the fact that less than ten percent of the salmon 
rated through Johnstone Straits as compared with a 
h larger percentage in 1958. 











The 1959 Canadian salmon pack, measured in 48~-pound 

Ss, was about 1.1 million cases. Of this amount, 253,000 

were sockeye~~-the most valuable species. Authorities 
lieve that had the two-week strike not taken place, the pack 

would have been about 200,000 cases more. 


é 
cases 


On the other hand, the price for salmon has reached an 
ll-time high in the export market. Canners as of mid-Octo- 
1959 reported prices of C$46 a case (48-pounds) for 

ye salmon, This has resulted in some protests from 

h purchasers who last year were paying $37 to $40 for 
roduct. Canners attribute this year’s high price 
the increased prices they must pay fishermen for salmon 
id for sockeye) and to the small catch, which re- 
from (a) a two-week strike during the middle of the 
n; and (b) an off-cycle year for salmon, 











large percentage of the British Columbia salmon pack is 
In 1958, 1.5 million cases of the nearly 2-million- 
ack were exported. The United Kingdom is tradition- 





ally the best market for the West Coast salmon pack. In 
the Netherlands took much more than usual because of 
low price, 
1958 a large proportion of salmon came through Johns- 


which 

in that area 
1ecessity of dividing the catch with the United 
*rmen under the terms of the Canada~United States 
ic Salmon Convention, On the basis of scale anal- 
plings of the catch which show racial origin, less 
of the sockeye took this unusual migratory 


s (Canada) destined for the Fraser River, 
Canadian fishermen to catch therm 












I Local authorities believe that the cause 
€ gratory diversion last year was the fact that 
Japanese Current struck the west st of Var yuver Is 


i at a point north of its usual course, causing salmon to 
it the northern end of Vancouver Island rather than 
the southern end. Authorities state that in 1959 this 
n condition did not exist and that therefore the 
foll -d isual migratory pattern. 





iowed a more 


Failure of the packers and the Union to reach a 
> of raw f omplete ; 
shing industry for two-weeks from July 25 to August 


peak period of t 





ish resulted in 





the « 


e fishing eason Most estimates 
at C$4 million were lost as a result of the strike, 
two~year contract which ended the strike provided 
wing prices for raw fist 


196( 1959 19581 
(Canadian ( s E nd) 
a we Brew 6'e 68 32 31 | 28 
11 ( gi 
2 >] 16 





SALMON CATCH BY SPORTS 
FISHERMEN IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA INCREASING: 

An increasing number of sports fish- 
ermen are fishing British Columbia wa- 
ters, principally for silver (coho) and 
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king (spring) salmon. British Columbia 
is pushing its tourist industry and salm- 
on fishing is one of the local attractions. 
For example, sports fishermen account- 
ed for 204,550 salmon in 1953, as com- 
pared with 408,900 salmon in 1958. The 
increasing pressure placed on the fish- 
ery by sports fishermen has made it nec- 
essary for the Canadian Department of 
Fisheries to maintain special records 
on the sport catch effort. This is ac- 
complished by sending questionnaires to 
sports fishermen as well as by checking 
with various fishing stations which rent 
boats to sports fishermen. 


There has also been a notable increase 
in the number of small boats suitable for 
salmon fishing purchased within the last 
two years by British Columbia residents. 
Moreover, many United States tourists 
bring their own boats to British Colum- 
bia, either by trailer or by water. 


As a result of the increased pressure 
on the fishery, the Canadian Department 
of Fisheries is gathering and assessing 
information to assist in evaluating con- 
servation and management needs to en- 
sure that the present salmon stocks are 
utilized and protected to a safe, sustain- 
ed productivity level. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA WHALING IN 1959: 
The whaling company operating out of 
Winter Harbor Station, Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia, landed a record num- 
ber of whales during the April-Septem- 
ber 1959 season. But the total tonnage 
was below that for 1958 due to the rela- 
tively large number of small whales 
caught. The 1959 catch by the company's 
six catchers of 869 whales consisted of 
369 finback, 185 sei, 260 sperm, 28 blue, 
and 27 humpback whales. The catch of 
blue whales, which are among the largest 
and are the most valuable, exceeded ex- 
pectations. The catch of whales in1958 
was 774 and in 1957 it was 635 whales. 





The depressed world market for whale 
oil reduced the net profit from the 1959 
operations to about the break-even level, 
the United States Consulin Vancouver re- 
ported in October 16, 1959. (See photo- 
graph on the following page.) 
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A swirl of smoke clouds the harpoon as the gunner fires the harpoon at the humpback whale off the port bow of a 
Canadian whale catcher, When whale is captured, air is pumped into the carcass to keep it afloat. It is marked 
with flagged and lighted buoys to be picked up later and towed to the factory. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

POLICY DECLARATIONS 

INCLUDE COMMERCIAL FISHERIES: 
Policy declarations of the Canadian 

Chamber of Commerce for 1959-60 in- 





| recognition of pollution problems and 
| adequate safeguards in relation to for- 


estry and water-power developments. 


| The importance of protecting Canada's 


| 
| 


cluded the following: ‘Commercial Fish-| 
eries: Fisheries are a basic industry of | 


Canada that provide a livelihood for a 
large number of people, both directly 
and through secondary industry. The 
Chamber emphasizes the need for sup- 
port of policies for the protection, con- 
servation, and development of the fish- 
ery resources of our inland and coastal 
waters. Such policies require adequate 


| 


offshore fishing interests is emphasized. 


"Water: To encourage the maximum 
utilization of our water resources, Gov- 
ernment should continue to prosecute 
with vigour all hydrometric surveys, 
should carefully appraise the needs of 
fishing, irrigation, navigation, and other 
interests concerned. Special attention 
should be devoted to pollution problems, 
solutions for which are becoming increas- 
ingly urgent. The Chamber believes in 
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the development of a program for the 
establishment of a national policy for 
the control, conservation, and develop- 
ment of water resources for multiple 
purposes on which all interests canunite 

which a maximum of local and 
incial autonomy is assured," 
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prov 


FISHERIES RECOMMENDATIONS 
‘LUDED IN REPORT OF ROYAL 
MMISSION ON PRICE SPREADS: 


Recommendations for improvement 
Canadi fisheries are included ina 
rt released on December 3, 1959, 
Commission on Price 

j Parliament in De- 


an 


seven-man Commission was ap- 
extent and the causes 
between prices received 
ducers of food products of agri- 


ted to study the 


spread 


and fisheries origin and the 


Cu ira 


consumers for those food 


the natural out- 

wo conditions prevalent in 1957. 

he time prices for fisheries and farm 
ing for num- 

with a resulting decrease 

e farmers' and fishermen's share 

income. 


The investigation was 
of 
fa 


modities had been a 


( 


ling f 
per i years 1 
national] 
[The Commission's report lists among 
the causes for increased prices to con- 
sumers, higher freight rates, labor costs, 
promotional activities, and rising real 
On the other hand the 
Commission reports as causes for de- 
ing prices to commodity producers 
the following: overproduction, reduced 
per capita consumption, inefficient mar- 
t and lack of quality products. 


costs. 


KeELINES, 


Specific recommendations covering 
fisheries were as follows: a Federal 
Fish Marketing Act to pave the way for 
marketing arrangements similar 
to compulsory agricultural marketing 
boards; establishment of a fish 
grading system and grade definitions 


1isn 


for products processed and sold 
by fishermen; and improvement of 
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statistical information available through 
the services of the Bureau of Statistics 
with regard to Newfoundland fisheries, 
catch and prices for fish and fish prod- 
ucts, flow of total gross and net incomes 
from fishing, and incomes of fishermen 
including earnings from all other occupa- 
tions. 


FISH FLOUR DEVELOPMENTS: 


The Canadian Fisheries Research Board of Canada’s tech- 
nological station at Halifax has closed one chapter in its de- 





| velopment of fish flour, but has announced a new fish flour 


project that promises even greater potential than the orig- 
inal research experiment~~exploring the abundant stocks of 
herring and alewives as the raw material for a new type of 
fish flour. 


The original project with cod and haddock was a success, 
Not only has the fish flour produced from cod and haddock 
fillet waste atthe Halifax station proven to be of good quality, 
but it has another quality that was heretofore missing. The 
latter factor evolving from the last stage of the experiment 
involved a special treatment of the product that makes it 
easily mixed in liquids such as milk or water. One of the 
problems had been the difficulty in suspending fish flour in 
liquid, but the new treatment has corrected that. There is 
now more uniform suspension and the fish product be~ 
comes as easily suspended in milk or water as does ordinary 
flour. 


Capping off the fish flour experiment was the recent work 
which indicated that the product, which is roughly 90 percent 
protein, has a nutritive value equivalent to egg albumen, 
which is the standard used in nutritional assays. 


The station’s venture into the herring-alewife field as a 
source of fish flour has met with good results so far. While 
it is true that herring fish flour is not as white (it is slight- 
ly grayish) as the product made from cod and haddock, it 
is, for all practical purposes, tasteless and odorless. 


Experiments so far also indicate excellent fish flour can 
be produced from alewives. Work is being carried on to 
measure the nutritional value of the new products. Analyses 
of the amino acid content of the new flours will be followed 
by nutritional assays made on rats. 


Development of fish flour was a postwar project sponsored 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. It was undertaken by many of the world’s leading fish- 
ery research laboratories, including the station at Halifax. 
The program was prompted by a desire to supply under- 
privileged nations with a cheap supply of animal protein. 
There was another reason too for emphasis on the work in 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. For instance, dietetic 
studies showed that in Canada and the United States there 
was need for additional proteins in some diet formulations, 
especially for people engaged in heavy manual work, post- 
operative patients, and elderly people. One of the simplest 
uses of the product has been as an additive to bread and 


} cereals, 


Raw material for fish flour made fromcod and haddock is 
the trimmings from fish filleting (but not the heads). In the 
case of herring and alewives the whole fish is used. From 
the latter species byproducts other than fish flour are also 
being developed. 


Abundance of herring and alewives on the east coast of 
Canada gives the current experiment an added attraction. 
That is the economic feature which, in all probability, would 
make production of the flour cheaper than the ‘‘white fish’’ 
flour. (Canadian Trade News, October 1959.) 
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SWORDFISH VESSEL TRIES NEW 
ELECTRONIC HARPOON: 

A new electronic harpoon, which is 
a modified version of one originally de- 
veloped by a West German fisheries 
scientist, was demostrated aboard the 
swordfish vessel Terry and Gail off the 
Nova Scotia coast in the summer of 1959. 








Using the new harpoon showed that in 
11 hours of fishing at the height of the 
season, 13 swordfish were sighted, 13 
were killed, and 11 were landed. The 
two escapes were said to be the result 
of faulty barbs. 


The modified version of the electronic 
harpoon which has been developed by the 
research staff of a United States com- 
pany uses a 250-volt charge which is 
carried by cable (replacing the former 
rope) to the harpoon head. The shock 
instantly kills the swordfish whichmeans 
that it can be landed in a matter of afew 
minutes as compared with the average 
of 30 minutes to 3 hours using the old 
technique. It is also reported that kill- 
ing by shock leaves the meat of the 
swordfish in better condition than if 
caught after a wild struggle. 





Ceylon 


SHRIMP FISHERY: 

~The catch of shrimp in Ceylon is 
estimated to be about 0.5 million pounds 
annually. Small shrimp are available in 
local markets, but the catch is not con- 
sidered important enough by Ceylon's 
Department of Fisheries to show it sep- 
arately in official statistics. 


The small catch of shrimp is taken 
in lagoons or near shore with cast nets 
by wading fishermen. Imports during 
1958 amounted to about 1.7 million 
pounds of dried shrimp, mainly from 
India. No shrimp is exported. 


A research officer provided under 
the Colombo Plan to the Department of 
Fisheries has conducted a survey of 
shrimp fisheries for over two years. 
His survey located some of the shrimp 





| future. 
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breeding grounds, but the survey was 
discontinued in favor of an investigation 
of the spiny lobster resources in the wa- 
ters around Colombo. 


Development of a fishery for shrimp 
is not included in the program of fisher- 
ies development under the Ten-Year Plan, 
Under present conditions it is unlikely 
that Ceylon will become an exporter of 
shrimp to the United States in the near 
(United States Embassy in Co- 
lombo, December 4, 1959.) 





| Colombia 


MARKET FOR FROZEN 
TUNA INCREASING: 

Frozen tuna was available in Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, during most of Novem- 
ber 1959. As the best grade of tuna re- 
tailed at only two pesos a pound (about 
29 U. S. cents a pound at the free rate of 
exchange), it represented a saving to 
workers on their food bills. The tuna 
has been accepted by all sectors of Bar- 
ranquilla, not merely in lower-class 
neighborhoods. As a result, distributors 
are now found in nearly all parts of the 





city, including the better residential 
areas. The tuna has been supplied by 


the Japanese fishing vessel Seiun Maru. 


The fish canning firm engaged in the 
marketing of tuna recently made state- 
ments indicating that the marketing of 
tuna will greatly increase and will be ex- 
tended throughout Colombia. The firm 
plans to introduce 500 tons of tuna month- 
ly into the country. The fish will be un- 
loaded on both the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts. (United States Embassy report 
from Barranquilla, December 4, 1959.) 





France 


LOBSTER TAILS PACKED IN 
VACUUM-SEALED PLASTIC 
BAGS ABOARD VESSEL: 

The French vessel Francoise Chris~ 








tine is the world's first craft equipped 
with an installation for packing spiny- 
lobster tails in vacuum-sealed plastic 
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France (Contd.): 


bags. Launched in February 1959, the 
vessel sailed for Port-Etienne in Mau- 
ritius a few weeks later. 


Two specialists, a packaging expert 
and an engineer, accompanied the craft 
on her first trip but remained onboard 
only 15 days until the crew had been 
trained to handle the vacuum-sealing 
plastic-packaging machinery. 


\lthough the actual catch and packing 
on the first trip was not revealed, it is 
estimated that average production per 
around 25 metric tons. The 
Francoise Christine uses trawl nets for 
itching the spiny lobsters, which are 
packed in plastic bags, vacuum- 


trip will be 





lng the 


} 


sealed, and then frozen. 

Freezing is carried out in three tun- 
s with a capacity of three tons per 24 
irs. The tails are then stocked ina 
a temperature of 


-9” F. The hold has a capacity of 25 


storage hold with 





[The Francoise Christine can also 
ive spiny lobsters in tanks with 
1cit of 70,000 to 80,000 lobsters. 
second craft, Le Charleston, which 
be longer, 99 feet instead of 90 feet, 
e a larger capacity, and willsoon 


dy to operate. It is estimated that 


o vessels will, between them, pro- 


ce from 200 tons to 250 tons of frozen 


lucts annually, equal to 500 tons of 
spiny lobsters. 
Special crushing equipment crushes 


liscarded edible part of the body for 
ise in the making of lobster bisque. 


(World Fishing, November 1959.) 


French Guiana 


FISHERIES EXPANSION INCLUDED IN 
PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT PLAN: 
Expansion of fisheries is included in 
a new economic development plan for 
French Guiana. Various parts of the 


plan have been under discussion for 
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some time and final completion was 
scheduled for December 31, 1959. 


The three principal objectives of the 
plan as it concerns fisheries are: (1) to 
assure sufficient fish for consumption in 
French Guiana; (2) to exploit the shrimp 
grounds off the Guiana coast and develop 
at Cayenne a packing and shipping indus- 
try for shrimp; and (3) to build a plant 
for the manufacture of fish meal (for 
fertilizer and animal feed) by utilizing 
a fish known as "poisson limon," which 
is found in coastal waters and the estu- 
aries of French Guiana. This species 
is plentiful on the muddy bottom and is 
not utilized as food at the present time. 
(United States Consulate, Martinique, 
November 10, 1959.) 


T 


German Federal Republic 


CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION FOR 
FISH MEAL IMPORTS REQUIRED: 

An ordinance passed by the Hamburg 
Senate on February 14, 1958, "for the 
protection against the danger of intro- 
duction of salmonella through feedstuffs 
of animal origin imported from abroad," 
concerns West German imports of fish 
meal as well as other animal feeds. This 
ordinance forms a part of uniform Ger- 
man state legislation in this field, the 
provisions of which are applicable to all 


fish meal imports into Germany. 





Although the United States exports 
very little fish meal to West Germany 
or any other country, an understanding 
of the regulations may save present or 
future United States exporters from loss- 
es. One misconception on the part of 
United States fish meal exporters is that 
the ''certificate issued by the competent 
authority'’ mentioned in the ordinance 
(Section 2) means a certificate issued 
only by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Officials of the Hamburg Hygienic 
Institute state that such certificates is- 
sued by competent Federal or state au- 
thorities are equally acceptable, but that 
they must be written in German, While 
such a certificate does not eliminate the 
necessity of inspection at the port of 
entry, German customs authorities may 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): 


turn back an uncertified shipment. Ship- 
ments found to be infested with salm- 
onella may be sterilized under customs 
supervision at the port of entry and 
thereafter admitted. (United States 
Consulate dispatch from Hamburg, No- 


vember 23, 1959.) 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISHERIES, 
FISCAL YEARS 1958/59 AND 1959/60: 


Appropriations by the West German 
Federal Government for fisheries for 














the fiscal year beginning April 1999 and 
ending March 31, 1960, amounted to a- 
bout US$4.1 Appropriations for 
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f project DM4,449 ,000 (US$1, 066, 000). 
Total cost of project DM4, 700,000 (US$1, 127, 090). 
T T 


fiscal 1959/60 were lowered by bout 


US$200,000 from fiscal year 


195§ 
appropriations. Funds for fisheries in- 
cluded subsidies on fuel oil for inshore 


1 
3/99 


craft, loans for construction and mod- 
ernization of fishing vessels, subsidies 
on loans made to the fishing industry by 
commercial banks, and funds for opera- 
tion of and construction of facilities for 
the Federal Fisheries Service. 
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otal cost of project DM2,997 , 009 (US$718, 000) vessel placed in Service in 1957. 
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Guatemala 


SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS: 

The Guatemalan shrimp fishery has developed slowly, 
due principally to the fact that there are no areas on the 
Pacific Coast where most of the shrimp resources occur, 
Informed observers estimate that eventually Guatemala 
can produce between 1-3 million pounds of headless shrimp 
a year. According to reports no shrimp exports have been 
made since August 1959. The break in the United States 
market has made it more profitable to sell the catch local- 
ly. Local retail outlets are now disposing of about 20,000 
pounds of frozen shrimp a month, or all of the current pro- 
duction, 





No official statistics on shrimp landings are maintained, 
but according to estimates by observers, landings (heads~- 
off weight) in 1956 and 1957 totaled 30,000 pounds, rose to 
100,000 pounds in 1958, and were close to 300,000 pounds 
during the first 10 months of 1959. 


For 1959 it is estimated that about 75 percent of the catch 
was Penaeus schmitti from the Caribbean Sea and about 20 
percent was Peng stylirostris from the Pac ific Ocean, 
The remaining 5 percent was a mixture of various species 
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As of November 9, 1959, theré were three shrimp ves~ 
sels fishing in the Caribbean Sea and one in the Pacific 
Ocean, However, there were 3 more boats tied up for repairs 
in the Caribbean and one vessel under repair in the Pacific 
and scheduled to go into operation before December 1. A 
recently-arrived trawler-freezer was scheduled to start Pa~ 
cific operations immediately. 


In the spring of 1959, the Caribbean shrimp trawler 
fleet built up to 12 boats, but fishing slacked-off and 6 of the 
vessels returned to the United States. The fleet as of Novem~ 
ber 1959 consisted of two double-rigged (rigged for fishing 
two shrimp trawls simutaneously) trawlers, 60 and 68~-feet 
in length, two old Biloxi-type luggers about 45 feet long (only 
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Guatemala (Contd.): 


one operating), and two smaller craft about 35 feet in length 
(neither of which was active). 


The trawler~freezer now in the Pacific operated there for 
about five weeks during the spring of 1959, then transferred 
to the Caribbean for a short period and returned to the United 
States for repairs. This vessel is a 78-foot converted purse- 
She is double-rigged and has glucose~brine freezing 
The other two vessels are standard-type shrimp 






eq ment, 


trawlers 


No shrimp trawlers are under construction in Guatemala, 
are numerous and varied plans for bringing in 
Much will depend on the price of shrimp 

e United States. 


there 


re trawlers. 


The Guatemalan Caribbean coast is extremely limited in 
nd so are the shrimp nursery grounds. Guatemala's 



































2 ast, where most of her shrimp potential lies, is 
finit handicapped in not having a port where vessels can 
ge elte load and unload cargo, and obtain repairs. 
r are only two shrimp fishing companies operating 
atemala, with only one exporting shrimp in any a~ 
cally all of the shrimp exported to the United 
59 were fresh. The fresh shrimp were 
ke bags with ice and transported by air. Air 
or New Orleans costs 5 U, S, cents a 
plane capacity was 10,000 pounds per 
quent trips were made with less than capacity 
wholesale prices run 7 . S. cents a pound for 
? int and larger. of 21-25 and over 
4 ale at 60 cents a pound. Very few shrimp over 30 
é i are landed in Guatemala. 
e ar € is nor export taxes, 
a } tax of 3 U. S, cents a 
1 effort is being made to have this removed or 
me small shrimp freezing plant in Guatemala. 
ated at Champerico on the Pacific coast. Freezing 
r ld with a reported capacity of 5 tons 
e plan has a daily fl ice capacity of 2 
storage capacity of 5 (United States Er 
lispat from Mexico, November 18, 1959 
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fillet quota and 23 cents if imported over 
the fillet quota. Also, imports of fish 
blocks now do not fall under any quota 
provisions. 


An article in the Icelandic newspaper 
Morgunbladid of November 10, 1959, 
points out that the lower U. S. tariff reg- 
ulations now in effect on frozen fish 
blocks should result in more exports of 
Icelandic fish blocks to the United States. 





The article also stated the Customs 
ruling represented a tariff reduction of 
approximately $300,000 a year for Ice- 
andic shippers, based on 1959 sales of 
blocks to the United States. 


The export of fish fillets in block 
orm (11 to 13 pounds per block) to the 
United States was begun in 1953. 


Morgunbladid's reporter asked the 
director of the Icelandic freezing plants 
corporation effect this would have 

fish to the United States. 
'He stated that it would facilitate and, 
it was hoped, increase the sale of fish 
to that This makes the Ameri- 
can market more favorable for us Ice- 
comparison with other fish 
markets. ... He wished to point out 
that advertising was unavoidable in order 
to maintain and develop markets in the 
United States. The market could un- 
doubtedly be increased by means of suit- 
sensible advertising but, unfortu- 
nately, the funds which the corporation 
could use for advertising were very 
limited. 


wnat 
on the sale of 


+ 


country. 


landers, in 


able, 


'The market for fish in the United 
States is good,'' said the director, ‘and 
it will undoubtedly increase consider- 
The consumption of fish in the 
United States is still very low and, even 
if the consumption of fish per capita does 
not increase, the population does so by 
approximately 3 million per year. In or- 
der to meet that increase the Americans 
have to obtain additional fish amounting 
to approximately 15,000 tons per year.’ 


ably. 


FISH-FREEZING PLANTS 
NEED MORE TRAWLERS: 
Some of Iceland's outlying ports have 
obtained loans for the building of local 
| freezing plants and there are now 38 such 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


plants in Iceland. These plants are now 
turning to the Government for help in ob- 
taining the fishing vessels necessary to 
ensure raw material to keep the plants 
operating. 


The twelve 250-ton trawlers ordered 
in 1958 from East Germany form part 
of this scheme and 3 of these were ex- 
pected to be delivered before the end of 
1959. In addition, 8 larger trawlers are 
to be ordered from West German yards 
for delivery in 1960-61. A definite com- 
mitment has been made for 4 of these 
trawlers and favorable terms are re- 
ported to have been obtained. 


Considerable dissatisfaction has been 
expressed over the performance of the 
first of the East German 250-ton trawl- 
ers, which was delivered to an Icelandic 
north coast firm. It is claimed that the 
East German trawlers have a very small 
capacity for their and that thay are 
not really suitable the purposes for 
which they were bought--fishing in home 


waters. (The Fishing News, November 6, 
h SeS 2a. 
1999.) 
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FISHERY LANDINGS, 
JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1959: 

Icelandic fishery landings during 
January-September 1959 were 15 per- 
cent higher than in the same period of 
1958 and 29 percent higher than during 

Icelandic Landi gs 1 by Spe cies, ~ January — -Septem ber | 
_195s 9 with Com parative Data 
Species | January -September Pa 
oe EC = 1958 | 1957 _ | 
|}. . « «(Metric Tons) . | 
IF lounders: | | 
wae 4 @ & 20 «0 768 | 536 | 967 | 
| Lemon sole 212} 153 1,115 | 
| Megrim 629 362 | 142 
. erase 143 156 89 | 
. a re 33 19 | - 
Halibut ‘ 751 | 666 | S59 | 
Free 558 | 602 162 
. ea 203, 457 | 221, 127 | 180,961 | 
laddock 12,672] 14,558 | 15,417 | 
> eee 1,779| 3,063 | 2,362 | 
Wolffish (catfish) | 8,429 9,371 | 8,416 | 
(Ocean perch (redfish) . | 85, 687 | 63,256 | 47,438 | 
Seine, slant 8,898] 9,751 8,931 | 
na a ae gs We 2,364) 4,213 | 2,795 | 
ee PP ee eae 159,916 | 94,151 | 105, 342 
ae 1,314] 1,154] 1,974 
|_ Total 487, 610 |423, 138 | 376, 670 
1/Except for herring which are landed round, all fish are 
landed drawn, 
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January~September 1957. Cod and had- 
dock landings were down, but landings of 
herring, oceanperch, and flounder were 
upin1959. (Aegir, November 1, 1959.) 
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FISHING FLEET TRENDS, 
NOVEMBER 1959: 

Since the stevedores at Grimsby, 
England, on October 26, 1959, lifted 
their ban on unloading fish from Iceland- 
ic trawlers, those vessels have report- 
ed good returns on their catches The 
Icelandic trawlers have also received 
high prices at other British ports and in 
West Germany. 





In November, the Icelandic trawler 
fleet was concentrating on the cod fish- 
ery off Iceland and Greenland. However, 
three trawlers were reported making 
good catches of ocean perch on new 
grounds discovered by the Germans. 


The City of Reykjavik on November 3, 
1959, authorized a loan of about Ikr,. 10 
million (about US$615,000) in foreign 
currency to start the program of con- 
verting from steam to Diesel the trawl- 
he Reykjavik City Trawl- 
It is expected that the In- 
Arnarson will be the first vessel 
to be conve verted starting in the spring of 
1960. Complete conversion will cost 
about Ikr. 5-7 million (US$308,000- 
431,000) per vessel. After conversion, 
operating costs will be reduced and the 
hold capacity increased from 250 metric 
tons to 300 tons. 


er Company. 
golfur 


For several months a controversy 

has raged over the many alleged short- 
| comings of the 250-ton trawlers built in 
East Germany. Three of the trawlers 
delivered in 1958 have been tied-up in 
Akureyri for repairs. According to re- 
ports, the aluminum lining of the fish 
| holds is inferior and all the concrete 
ballast has had to be replaced. In addi- 
tion, all the auxiliary engines of East 
German manufacture are reported to 
have broken down. Five East German 
shipyard experts have been in Iceland 
to try and correct the faults in the ves- 
sels. (The United States Embassy in Rey- 
kjavik reported on November 11, 1959.) 


Note: Iceland kroner converted at rate of Ikr. 16.26 equal 
US$1. 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


NONGOVERNMENTAL 1960 TRADE 
AGREEMENT WITH EAST 
GERMANY INCLUDES FISH: 
~ The nongovernmental trade agree- 
ment between Iceland trade associations 
and East Germany was renewed in Ber- 
non November 10,1959. The agree- 
nt provides for exchange of goods of 
about US$5 million each way or about 
> same as in 1959. 





me 


On 
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November 14, 1959, it was an- 
l 1 that the East Germans would 
urchase 10,000 barrels of Iceland south 
herring. Normally East Germany 
*n about 15,000 barrels of salted 
from the south coast fishery, 
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f fish to November 12, it has been 





fficult for Iceland to fulfill commit- 
its for herring exports. (United 
States Embassy from Reykjavik dated 
November 20, 1959.) 
Italy 


FISH CANNERS ASK RESTRICTIONS 
VN JAPANESE CANNED 


4 


TUNA IMPORTS: 





Italian fish canners and dealers are 
ng the Government to restrict im- 
rts of Japanese canned tuna in oil. 
1e Italian Government is studying the 
ffect of Japanese canned-tuna-~in-oil 
ports on the Italian fish-canning in- 
try. A concrete proposal was ex- 
pected to be made during Japan-lItaly 
trading negotiations under way the latter 
part 959 
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APANESE FROZEN TUNA INCLUDED 
AMONG FREE TRADE ITEMS: 

Italy is expected to include Japanese 
frozen tuna with items of free trade, and 
canned salmon and crab meat with bar- 
tered products. 
zen tuna exports to Italy were bartered 
for Italian rice and for this reason tuna 





exports to Italy were limited on the basis 


of the quantity of rice imported by Japan 
to about 10,000 metric tons a year. 
lan tuna imports from Japan amounted 


to unfavorable weather and scar - | 


In the past, Japan's fro- 


Ital- 
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| to 11,738 tons in 1958. However, in 1959 
| Japan's imports of Italian rice were re- 
| duced because of continued bumper crops 
| and frozen tuna imports by Italy were 

| cutback accordingly. But including tuna 

| by Italy with items of free trade may 
mean an increase in imports of Japanese 
tuna. Japanese exporters are in favor of 
raising the quota of frozen tuna exports 
to Italy to 20,000 tons a year. (Fisheries 
Economic News, November 10, 1959.) 





TUNA INDUSTRY: 

The Italian Association of Fishing In- 
dustries states that Italy's principal ports 
for imported frozen tuna are: Venice, 
Bari, Naples, Genoa, Trapani, and Paler- 
mo. During the past year or so, Italy has 
been receiving direct landings of tuna by 
Japanese tuna vessels, but it also re- 
ceives imports from Norway and one or 
two other European countries. 





There are about three leading proc- 
essors of imported tuna. One is located 
in Genoa with a plant in the vicinity of 
Venice; another is also located in Genoa 
but has plants in Chioggia (Province of 
Venice), Favignana, and Formica; and 
the third one is located in Rome with a 
plant at Bari. One of the two firms lo- 
cated in Genoa that processes imported 
tuna, through a subsidiary, operates 
Italy's largest ''tonnare'' (areas where 
tuna are fished with fixed nets from shore) 
at Favignana and Formica, two small is- 
lands off the northwest coast of Sicily, in 

| the Province of Trapani. Tuna caughtin 

| those islands is processed there. Tuna is 
also caught off Sardinia by another Italian 

| firm. (United States Embassy report 
from Rome dated December 13, 1959.) 


| we 


Japan 


BERING SEA TRAWLER 
FISHERY TRENDS: 

The Kinyo Maru, one of two fish-meal 
factoryships and fleets licensed in 1959 
by the Japanese to operate in the Bering 
Sea, in mid-October 1959 was reported 
to have left the fishing grounds after at- 
taining its production goal. The fleet, 
led by its factoryship, produced 13,000 
metric tons of fish meal and some 2,000 
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tons of fish solubles, fish oil, frozen 
fish, etc.--a grand total of 15,000 tons 
of products. The fleet exceeded the 
1958 production of fish meal by 4,530 
tons and was scheduled to dock at Hako- 


date, Hokkaido, the latter part of Octo- 
ber, 

The second fish-meal factoryship 
fleet, Tenyo Maru, owned by two Japa- 
1ese fishe: ry “fi a. returned to Tokyo 
early in November. This was the first 
year,of operation in the Bering Sea for 
this fleet, but it attained its production 


goal of 8,000 tons of products, mostly 


fish meal. 
In 1960 four 
toryships and flee 

rate in the Be 
be operated by 
f the factory 
and Nissho Mari ae a »r fish 
pany iiss cae tn operated the 
959, will 


Japanese fish-meal fac- 


ts 
ring 


are expected to op- 
Sea. Twof 
fishery firm and will 


hi ps Ki nyo an 


leets w 


717 

i 

7 

one l 


consist Oo 





com- 
leny 


a new mothershi p. 


Maru in 1 


use 





\ fourth fleet is being planned by still 
another fishery firm which expects to 
use as a factoryship the Gyokuei Maru 
a 9,971-ton vessel which “has bee n usec % 
<er for Antarctic whaling. 
: November 6, 1959.) 
Fisheries Review, September 
JANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS 
EXPORTS, JANUARY-JULY 1959: 
For the first seven months of 1959, 


Japanese 























ucts were 6.8 percent greater than inthe 
same Laity te of 1958. The increase was 
mainly in salmon. 
‘ ag ESe of Canned Fishery Products, a 
} January - July 1958 and 1959 
— cine | a -_ 
Product sl lames -july a. 
} 1959 ar 1958 
° (Cases) 

Crab (king and other), ... | 399, 251. ___387 , 666 
‘Tuna: 

Oe eee | 994,117 614, 412 

DUS 6-6-6) a che ew Se 1,046,201 1, 349, 500 
tS eee 31,327 | 49,357 

_Total ' Tuna 66 ee et 2,071,645 | 2,013, 269 

[Mackerel-pike(saury) . | 402,829 | 440,905 
Ds a's 0 oe» eo es 296,692 | 338,992 
ab ota oyna S 1,058,107 | 885, 461 
RAE DIO 6. o «oe « 213,081 | 111,757 
RR a Coats 189, 328 159,056 

ther aquatic products ... | 3, 304 3,259 

Grand Total ,.,.,.,.. | 4,634,237 | 4, 340, 365 











exports of canned fishery prod- 
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CANNED PACK OF MACKEREL-PIKE: 

The Japanese Export Canned Macker- 
el-Pike Fishery Association has an- 
nounced the pack of canned mackerel- 
pike as of November 15, 1959: in tomato 
sauce 65,582 actual cases; in water 
387,574 cases; and in jelly 500 cases-- 
total 453,656 cases. 





Since the canned pack quota has been 
established at 650,000 cases, there was 
still 196,344 cases to be packed to reach 
the quota. 


FREIGHT RATES TO UNITED STATES 
FOR CANNED GOODS INCREASED: 


Rates per ton that are 5 percent high- 





er became effective on October 1, 1959, 
for ocean freight shipments of canned 
goods from Japan to United States At- 
lantic and Pacific ports: 


To Pacific Coast: 
$24.50--all canned products 
21.00--pet foods 
Atlantic Coast: 
$30.00--all canned products 
26.25--pet foods. 


To 


EXPORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1959: 
Exports of fishery products 





by Japan 


during September 1959 were valued at 
U S$21.4 million--higher by 20.9 percent 
from the August exports of $17.7 million 


and up 91.1 percent from the same month 
in 1958. 


January~-September 1959 fishery prod- 
ucts exports were valued at $117. 7 mil- 
lion, an increase of 12.6 percent as com- 
pared with January-September 1958. 
Fishery products exports in the first 
nine months of 1959 made up about 4.9 
percent of Japan's exports of all prod- 
ucts. (United States Embassy, Tokyo, 
November 6, 1959.) 


PLANS MADE TO ADVERTISE 
CANNED TUNA IN UNITED STATES: 





Early in 1959 the Japanese had an- 
nounced that ¥50 million (US$139,000) 
would be used to advertise canned tuna 
Half of the money 


in the United States. 














February 1960 


Japan (Contd.): 


was provided by the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the other half by the Japanese 
canning and freezing industries. The 
Fishery Agency and the International 
Tuna Society have been studying how to 
spend the money. A plan for using one- 
half of the amount has been announced 
and it was expected to be implemented 
in December 1959, 





ite 
The money is tobe spent as follows: 


Newspapers - ¥6,038,377 
(US$16,800). Will be concentrated in 
northeastern states. Ads for Japanese 

unned tuna will appear 3 times in 14 
ewspapers, including the New York 


imes and the Chicago Tribune. 





2. Trade paper - ¥ 774,132 
(US$2,150). Ads will appear 4 times in 


e weekly Supermarket News. 


Recipe leaflets - ¥5,687,838 
US$15,800). About 200,000 colored 
eaflets will be distributed at super- 


irkets. 


4, Distribution of general informa- 

- ¥ 12,500,276 (US$34,700). Articles| 
1 information on tuna will be provided | 
1lewspapers and magazines and also 
These will be brought 
ttention of food editors by per- 
sonal interviews, telephone, and mail. 


retail stores. 


the a 





Canned Tuna 1/ Exports by Country of Destination, 
January-June 1958-59 
































Destination January -June | January -December 
1959_]| 1958 | 
. « « «(1,000 Actual Cases)... . | | 
United States 939 ; 1,215 2,191 | 
West Germany .. | 105 113 287 | 
ea 80] 70 149 | | 
Switzerland 67} 40 77 | | 
ad Ae eee 38 | 10 37 
3elgium ‘ 30| 29 69 
therlands 21} 20 33 
Lebanon. ..... 22 11 23 
ee ee 8 9 58 
| RRR 15 - - 
2 er 144 65 205 
ae Ree 3,129 
|1/Includes all types of packs--in oil, in brine, etc. 
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FISHING INFORMATION ON 1959/60 
WINTER ALBACORE SEASON: 





According to a forecast by the Fisheries 
Laboratory of Tokai University, Shimizu, 
albacore tuna was expected to show up late 
during the winter of 1959/60 off Japan. It 
was expected that they would first show 
1,200 miles ENE. of Nojima Cape around 
37903'-39°00' N, and 163°-164° E., about 
mid-November 1959, for only a very 
short time. There was also hope that 
the main run of the albacore would show 
up 700-750 miles NE. of Nojima Cape, 
or around 389-400 N, and 161°-162° E., 
from mid-November up to mid-Decem- 
ber 1959, 


Formerly about 30 albacore boats 
used to fish from Shizuoka-ken ports 
beginning late in October. But in 1959 
through mid-November practically none 
were in operation. It was expected that 
the boats would shift from mackerel- 
pike or saury fishing to albacore fishing 
toward the end of November 1959. The 
canners of Shizuoka district were wait- 
ing for the winter albacore to show up. 


A research institute of Shizuoka 
Prefecture, Japan, released in Novem- 
ber 1959 information on winter albacore 
fishing conditions off Japan. 


"Oceanic Conditions: In the sea area 
east of the Sanriku (central part of Hon- 
shu), water temperatures are similar to 
the same period in 1958. Kurile currents 
are more powerful and lower tempera- 
tures are noted in general. The Black 
Current is running in a northeasterly 
direction near Kinkazan Island (off Miya- 
gi Prefecture) and the water temperature 
of 18° C, (64.4° F.) is reaching 40° north 
latitude, A large warm current extends 
northward between 149°-154° east longi- 
tude and this pattern is expected to con- 
tinue. The cold current is powerful east 
of 160° east longitude and no warm cur- 
rent is seen to be protruding into the 
area, 





"Fishing Conditions: Because of a 
powerful cold current coming from the 
north, the southward movement of win- 
ter albacore tuna is expected to be ear- 
lier than usual. In the sea area north 
of 38° north latitude at 149°-152° east 
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longitude and 153°-154° east longitude, 


schools are expected to appear gradual- 


ly and it is promising as a principal fish- 
h- 
Conditions east of 160° east longi- 


ing area for offshore hook~-and-line fis 
ing. 
tude do not warrant hook~and-line fish- 
ing judging from oceanic conditions. 
The promising fishing area for long = 
line fishing is expected to be at 164°- 
166° east longitude and 29°-32° north 
latitude hy water te 


nperatures ranging 


4 OL 9 \ 7) ne 40 - = 2 . 
19.8 3° C, (67.6°-72.1° F.). (Fish- 
eries Ec conomic Nev WS, November 21, 


1959.) 


RATE-OF-CATCH FOR 
ATLANTIC TUNA DROPS: 


A substantial drop in the rate-of- 


catch of Atlantic tuna by Japanese fish- 
ing vessels is reported. Early in De- 
cember 1959 a fleet of 20 to 40 long- 


line vessels was engaged in the 
tuna fishery. 
fishing 


Atl 
Japanese vessels started 
Atlantic tuna ost three 
ago. The first year an average daily 
catch of 4,000 kan (16.6 metric 


aim 


vessel was reported. The next year it 
dropped to 2,000 kan (8.2 tons), but thi 
was assumed to be natural for this type 
of ocean fishing. But in 1959, particu- 
arly since October, the catch has de- 
clined further, For instance, one ves- 
sel caught only a daily average of 1,200 
kan (5 tons) and another only 670 kan 
(2.8 tons). 


But in spite of the drop in catch rates, 
Japanese fishery firm was planning to 
send two large tuna vessels--one 470- 
tons and another 1,100 tons--in January 
to the Atlantic for the first time. A 
other large Japanese fishery companies 


have tuna vessels fishi 


lantic 


ng tuna in the At 


SOVIET FISHERIES 
VISITS JAPAN: 


f 


MISSION 





A four-7 an S viet fisheries mission arrivedin Japan or 
November 17, 1959, for approximately three weeks of in- 
spection of Japanese fishery facilities. The group com- 
prised the chief ofthe Kamchatka Fish Conservation Bureau; 
a staff member of the Kamchatka Branch of the Pacifi 


antic 
years 


tons) per 
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Fisheries and Oceanographic Laboratory; the chief of the 
Inshore Exploratory Fishing Group; and an interpreter 
attached to the Maritime Province People’s Economic 
Council, Their itinerary took them to Hokkaido from No- 
vember 20 to 27 for visits to salmon hatcheries and 
other fishery installations, after which they went to Na- 
gasaki, Shimonoseki, and Yaizu to gather information on 
mackerel and tuna fishing. 


The exchange of such missions has been recommended 
in each of the past three years by the annual conference 
of the Japan-Soviet Convention on Northwest Pacific Fish- 
eries. In 1957 the exchange did not materialize because 
of delays in the Soviet response to Japanese communi-~ 
cations. In 1958 each side sent about a dozen of its fish- 
ery experts, and the reconnaissance tours were conducted 


on a large scale in both countries. In 1959 Japan sent 
ynly four men, headed by the research chief of the Japa- 
nese Fish es Agency, and the group confined its activi- 









ties largely an inspection of salmon-fishing operations 



























in Kamchatka over a three-week period in August~Septem- 
ber. 

The reciprocal Soviet mission was naturally concerned 
principally with salmon, es; recially with sa on-hatch ing 
activity in Hokkaido and with Japan’ s procedures for enforc- 
ing the conservation regulations established by the Japan- 
Soviet Fisheries Commission, Soviet accusations of Japa- 
nese violations of those regulations caused the Japanese 
delegation much trouble at the last annual meeting of the 
Comr sior 

The 1959 1 si like that which came Japan in 1958, 
als we it >st in whatever information it \ 

ytalr bout the operating techniques in other rm yi 
n f s Reports indicate ice 1958 the 
yviet fishery for saury off Japan’s coast been put on 
a mmer al 2 and there are strong indications that 
the Russiar end to move on a large scale into fisheries 
for n kerel, and bottom fist areas which are now 
i0minated 

At the nce in Tokyo November 23, 
he Rus nan reported that Sovie 
salmon pr chatka in 1959 was 

nder € effects of the 
eas fishe another press r 
ber 5 out that the Sovie st 
ade a very pcor catch, especially Sores alm 
that e U.S.S.R. n ight find it necessary t t jowr 
al ym f g in Kamchatka altogether 1960, but tha 
would have little effect unless the Japanese also took 
steps to « jown their catch as much as possibit (T te 
ates Ex i 1 Tokyo, December 3, 1959.) 


YEL 


LOWFIN TUNA ran 
PRICE TO UN 
In Nove mber 1959 arate igs ¢ 
from the Indian Ocean consisted 

er yellowfin tuna but more 
and albacore tuna. This has 
export price of frozen yellowfin to 
United States. The price in Novem- 
1959 was US$255 f.o.b. a ton (gilled 
drawn fish of 20-80 lbs.) or about 
$10 higher than in August. The landed 
of fresh yellowfin was about ¥98 a 
short ton). The higher Jap- 
anese export price is also attributed to 





ita 

of few- 
bluefin Indo 
firmed up 


the 
ber 
and 


|a sharp decline in the transshipments of 


Atlantic tuna to the United States since 
August 1959, 
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Japan (Contd.): 


TRANSSHIPPED ATLANTIC 

FROZEN TUNA EXPORTS 

TO UNITED STATES DECLINE: 

~ Japanese transshipped frozen Atlan- 
tic tuna exports to the United States that 
began in August 1958 have dropped off 
sharply because of the large percentage 
rejects at United States west coast 
canneries April and May 1959. On 
the other hand, there has been a sub- 
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it is fishing to assist in assembling 
oceanographic data. 


In recent years the tuna catch ratio 
in the Indian and Pacific Oceans has been 
on the decline and exploitation of new 
fishing grounds has extended into the At- 
lantic Ocean. All operating Japanese 
tuna vessels have expressed concern 
over decreased catches and increased 
operating days to catch a full load of 
tuna. 
























































¥ _____ Japanese Frozen Atlantic Tuna Direct Exports and Transshipments, 1959 
January -March ___ April-June __| July-September | October-December!/ 
irene Tons&/ | Trips | Tons2/| Trips | Tons2/ | Trips | To Trips 
United States (transshipments), . .... | 7,592 | 21 | 6,082] 19 | 2,751 11 840 4 
Direct landings by Japanese fishing vessels: | | | 
Italy cece cee r eee cee even 2, 864 9 | 2,612 7 | 4,362 18 2,080 8 
yo ae ane er eet oh” | 435 1 | 1,469] 5S | 3,325 i0 3, 160 9 
- | 476} 2 | 1,972 5 2, 368 8 
AB Big tee ae | 1, 145 4 392 3 
2 | - - 574 3 530 3 
TT 12 4,557 14_| 11,378 40 8,530 31 
1/Planned. 
2 /Short tons for shipments to United States, and metric tons for other countries. 








stantial increase in direct landings of 
ozen Atlantic tuna at ports in Yugo- 
France, and Africa, More re- 
cently direct landings in Colombia, the 
Canary Islands, Spain, and Libya were 

nning to materialize. Further de- 

ypment of those new markets is ex- 
in 1960, 


Ssiavia, 


1 ¢ 
lL. 


eds 
pected 


STATUS OF TUNA STOCKS IN 
INDIAN AND PACIFIC OCEANS: 


The Director of the Tokau University 
Fisheries Research Institute issued the 
following statements about the status of 

1 stocks in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans: 





(1) In recent years large-size tuna 
aught in the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
are decreasing in number and more 
small and medium fish are being caught. 
It is, therefore, necessary to change 
fishing methods to catch more medium 
and small size fish. 


(2) Small and medium size tuna have 
more mobility and the location of fish- 
ing grounds changes according to oce- 
anic conditions. Ocean conditions are 
deemed important and each Japanese 
vessel is requested to report on its posi- 
tion and water temperatures in the area 








| 





This condition is attributed to the fact 
that the catch of large fish is down and 
catch objectives should be shifted to 
small and medium fish which are more 
abundant than large fish. Schools of 
small and medium tuna are usually thick, 
but they are so sensitive to water tem- 
perature that a very small variation in 
the Indian Ocean brings about a change 
in their location. Accordingly, selecting 
fishing grounds becomes more difficult 
without proper oceanographic data. 


Despite the fact that tuna fishing op- 
erations have been going on for the past 
few years in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, there are few data available on 
seasonal changes in ocean currents in 
the sea areas where tuna fishing grounds 
exist. 


At present about 140 tuna vessels be- 
longing to Shizuoka and Mie Prefectures 
are furnishing data which will be useful 
in assessing tuna fishing conditions. But 
in view of the great expanse of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, the data furnished 
are not adequate and the Fisheries Re- 
search Institute is calling upon vessels 
belonging to other prefectures to coop- 
erate and is planning to put the collec- 
tion of data on a nation-wide basis. 


* Kk & 
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FISHING VESSEL 
CONSTRUCTION UP SHARPLY: 
There has been a sharp increase in 
fishing vessel construction in Japan, 
according to fishing vessel construction 
data for the first half of 1959 compiled 
by the Fisheries Agency. 
struction of steel 





Actual con- 


fishing vessels total- 


ed 12,153 tons (30 vessels) in 1957, 
18,412 tons (71 ships) in 1958, and17,212 
tons (103 ships) for the first half of 195! 
Of the total for January-June 1959, tuna 
vessels amounted to 9,794 tons (29 craft), 
about twice as much as tuna vessel con- 
struction for 1958 of 4,731 tons (19 
raft). Most of the increase in fishing 
vessel! construction is in tuna vessels. 
(Fisheries E conomic News, Novem- 
ber 23, 1959.) a ae 


EMIGRATION OF FISHERMEN 
TO ECUADOR PROPOSED: 

~ Nagasaki Prefecture, westernmost 
prefecture of Japan, is planning to send 

a large number of fishery emigrants to 
Ecuador, South America. It has asked 
the Tokyo Fisheries College's scientific 
research mission, which was expected 

to leave Japan for Ecuador, to make an | 
investigation. The mission is sched- 

uled to use its training ship Umitaka 
Maru, 1,450 tons, for an investigation 

of the Galapagos Islands. Nagasaki 
Prefecture requested the mission to 

make a study of resources, fishing 
methods, and fishing seasons of shrimp, 
sardines, and tuna in Galapagos waters. 
(Suisan Tsust nin, November 9, 1959.) 





Latvia ua 


FISH FACTORYSHIP 
ADDED TO FLEET: 

~ The fishing | fleet in Latvia 
cludes a new 
factory’ 
report 
1959), 


now in- 

"floating fish processing 
or factoryship, according to a 
in Fiskets Gang (November 12, 


a Norwegian fishery trade peri- 
odical. The vessel, which is one of 
Latvia's best and most modern for 
catching and processing fish at sea, de- 
parted in November 1959 on its maiden 
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trip, according to a November 27 news 

item in Vodnyj Transport. The factory- 
ship was built ina shipyard in Niko- 

laevsk. 


eee 
Ks 


Malaya 


JAPANESE-MALAYAN TUNA FIRM 
SLOW GETTING STARTED: 


~The joint Japane se-~Malayan tuna 
fishing enterprise, which was establish- 
ed at Peran, Malaya, in the summer of 
1959, is slow getting started. The con- 
struction of a cold-storage plant was 
under way in November. Of the two fish- 
ing vessels scheduled to start fishing for 
the fir only one, the Koshin Maru, 99 
tons, of Mie Prefecture, has already 
been chartered. The company noRe s to 
full operation by April 1960, when 
canned tuna for export to oe Asia, 
and fish sausage and fresh tuna for local 
consumption will be produced and on 
saie. 





m, 
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Mexico 


PROGRAM INSTITUTED FOR SALE 
OF FISH AT ESTABLISHED PRICES: 
Considerable public and press discus- 
sion in Mexico was evident during the 
summer of 1959 regarding the effort of 
the Federal Government to assure more 
reasonable prices of fish to the ultimate 
consumer. The Direccion General de 
Pesca has instituted a program where- 
by fish may be sold at established prices, 
either to the principal fish market in 
Mexico City (the Ferreria), or else- 
where. The principle opponents of the 
program have been some of the fishdis- 
tributors., 





Some of the fishermen are not too 
pleased with the plan, as they must 
bringin some of what has hitherto been 
considered inferior fish which bring 
lower prices in order to assure suffici- 
ent fish on the market. Despite these 


difficulties, it would appear that the 
Government program assures the fisher- 
man the opportunity of selling his fish 
at an established price whenthere is an 
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AUMENTO DEL CONSU 


Pal 


CAMPANA NACIONAL 





ca 


CONSUMA MAS PESCADD 


A Chilean "Eat-Fish" poster--one of several used in Mex- 
co to increase the consumption of fish. 
abundance of fish and whenthere are in- 
icient fish, apparently the fisherman 
the fish to markets other than 
the principal market in Mexico City, if 
he believes it is to his advantage. (Unit- 
1 States Consulate dispatch from Vera- 
‘ruz, dated October 12, 1959.) 





can sell 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER 1959: 





Shrimp landings at Mexican east and west coast ports 
January-July 1959 totaled 77.8 million pounds (heads-on), 
48.7 percent more than the landings in the similar period 
of 


8. Landings on the west coast were up 47.1 percent 
10se on the east coast rose 53.2 percent. 





Table 1 - Mexican Shrimp ‘Landings (heads-on), 
January-July 1958-1959 














| 1959 | 1958 
= T 
| ss .(Million Lbs.)... 
| | 
Peptiie G60 is.5 dies taverns | 56.1 | 38.2 
a RE etic feed, 14,2 
onal ros MANTA Ls eee 
. | 
Ten _Total . ois ove 0s 'b o.06 6 0le | 77.8 | 52.4 





Vessels Registered for Shrimp Fishing: During January- 





July 1959, a total of 7,619 fishing craft was registered for 
shrimp fishing in Mexico. Of this total, only 1,198 were ves- 
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sels of over 10 tons. Due to possible duplication, it is esti- 
mated that there were only about 1,000 active shrimp trawl- 
ers operating January-July 1959. Fishing craft 10 tons and 
under are largely dugout canoes powered by oars, sail, or 
outboard motor and used for fishing in the inland bays and 
lagoons. 





























| prices minus 20 U, S, 


Table 2 - Shrimp Fishing Craft Registered in Mexico, 
January-July 1959 
Vessel Pacific Gulf 

Size Coast Coast Total 
| aa sae a MR i 
Se La. ooo oem 3,503 2,918 6,421 
SO "Oe GE no «a aos | 585 343 928 
51-100 tons ....... | 155 90 245 
101 tons and over | 11 14 25 
WN eas < o | 4,254 3,365 7,619 











Current Ex-Vessel Prices: Ex-vessel prices shown in 
table 3 are for Salina Cruz (west coast) and Ciudad del Car- 
men (Gulf of Mexico) and are current as of November 5, 1959. 
At that time in those two ports there was no price differential 
on the basis of species or color. This, of course, is unusual 
and reflects United States market conditions. In Mazatlan and 
Guaymas white shrimp commanded a higher price than brown. 





November 5, 1959 














Size At At 
(Number/Lb. , Headless) Salina Cruz] Ciudad del Carmen 
. . (U. S. Cents Per Pound)... 
De Se. 4s 's.ewae 6 0 be 44 53 
i Fe ee ne ee 42 48 
7 errr. 33 41 
DOTOR tA wi be Oe ak wow 6 27 36 
es eee dd Oe 4 ws = 32 
Ti +5 be + e0.% + b&b 6 25 - 
nei de Ree eee > 27 
a ee 20 23 
EEPU Whb 0s 0.406 060.8 60 15 * 
Bee eo wee b'S ov Sees a 17 
Over 61. cc ccccccces 4 12 














Packing, Processing, and Shipping Costs: At Salina Cruz 
and Cuidad del Carmen, November 1959 costs (in U. S. cents 


; per pound) for packing, processing and shipping were: pack- 
| ing material, 3; 


export duty and other charges, 4; ocean 
freight to United States, 3; hauling charges, 1/2; storage 
charges, 1/2; association dues, 1/4. In addition, for grading, 
packing, and freezing at Salina Cruz costs were 7 cents a 


| pound and at Cuidad del Carmen 3-1/2 cents a pound, At 
| Salina Cruz there is also a cost of 1-1/2 cents a pound for 


freight to port of embarkation. Total costs at Salina Cruz 
were 19.75 U. S, cents a pound and at Ciudad del Carmen 
14.75 U, S, cents a pound, 


Export Prices: On shipments from the Carmen-Campeche 
Gulf of Mexico area, export prices for shrimp are based on 


| f.0.b, Brownsville, Tex., prices minus 15 U, S, cents a pound, 


Export prices at Salina Cruz are also based on Brownsville 
cents a pound, 


| | Table 4 - Export Prices for Frozen Shrimp f.o,b,. rere: 


November 1959 

















Size our es __White Shrimp _ | 
(Headless Count © -e@ } 3 te Brown 
Per Pound) lst | 2nd Shrimp | 
RE da 2 eo Saar SS ea ee 
I ioe: (U. S. Cents a Pound) ... 
' 
ae sad 10 Scth es 00's 72 67 62 | 
Smear 26 0.3 Sc es | 72 67 58 
| Saree 72 | 67 58 
Re ee eae | 56 51 49 | 
RE OS | 47 42 42 | 
Se aecoieete | 38 35 35 | 
SS eS eee | 33 30 30 | 
a a ee | 28 26 26 | 
ver Bish {26 23 21 | 
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Mexico (Contd.): 


At Mazatlan on the central west coast of Mexico, Novem- 
ber 1959 export or f.o,.b. prices for frozen shrimp (as deter- 
mined by deducting sales commission of 7 and 8 percent in 
the United States, freight, and border crossing fees) varied 
from 72 U. S, cents a pound for under 15 count first quality 
white shrimp to 21 U. S, cents a pound for 66 and over 
count brown shrimp. 


Exports: Mexican shrimp exports during the first nine 
months of 1959 totaled 41.8 million pounds of frozen shrimp, 
valued f.o.b. at 315.4 million pesos (US$25.2 million). Ex- 
ports of fresh, canned, and dried (mostly fresh) shrimp a- 
mounted to only 10,000 pounds, valued at 76,000 pesos 
(US$6,100). The bulk of the frozen shrimp exports were 
shipped to the United States. Of the 109,000 pounds shipped 
to other countries, a large percentage went to Nicaragua and 
some to Guatemala and Jamaica. Nearly all of the frest 
shrimp exports of 9,500 pounds were shipped to the Unit 
States. Of the canned shrimp exports of 440 pounds, hz 
were shipped to the United States and the other half almost 


2d 









liy divided among Guatemala, Spain, France, and Canada. 
(t ed States Embassy dispatch from Mexico, November 5, 
1959.) 





Morocco 


LANDINGS OF FISH AND 
SHELLFISH, 1958: 

During 1958 landings of fishand shell- 
fish in Morocco amounted to about 355 
million pounds. Landings of sardines 
made up 76.8 percent of the total. Other 
varieties of importance were about 
17 million pounds of bluefin tuna (in- 
cludes small amount of skipjack), about 








Tota 





me uncertainity as to correct spelling of latin names, ob 
w United States usage 
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2 million pounds of bonito and little tuna, 
and close to 22.5 million pounds of com- 
mon mackerel, Spanish mackerel, and 
frigate mackerel. In addition, the 1958 
landings included 7.2 million pounds of 
bluefish, 2.1 million pounds of shrimp, 
and 4.9million pounds of hake 
or whiting. 


About 3 million pounds of tuna are 
canned and a small amount frozen-- 
mostly exported to the French Customs 
Zone. Most of the tuna was caught by 
sardine purse seiners, but about one- 
third was caught by madragues (fixed 
nets leading out from shore). There 
| are nine madragues fished in Moroccan 
territorial waters. (United States Con- 
sulate, Casablanca, November 30, 1959.) 





Nicaragua 


SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS, 
APRIL-JUNE 1959; 

Shrimp landings in Nicaragua fell off 
considerably during the second quarter 
of 1959 and the Collector of Customs re- 
ported only 107,000 pounds, valued at 
US$46,316, exported during that period. 
About 90 percent of the exports went to 
the United States. 





\ French-owned concern is going 
ahead with plans for a modern fish proc- 
essing and packing plant in Bluefields, 
on the Caribbean Sea coast of Nicaragua, 
and plans to buy some fishing boats in 
the United States. (United States Em- 
bassy at Managua reported on Novem- 
ber 10, 1959.) 


y = 
Norway 


FROZEN FILLET SALES 
| UP FOR 1958/59: 

The Norwegian cooperative sales 
organization Norsk Frossenfisk A/L 
reports a total production of 19,546 
metric tons in 1958/59 (July-June), with 
a gross sales value of nearly Kr. 67 mil- 
lion (US$9.4 million). Fillet sales were 
12 percent higher than in 1957/58, and 
total exports increased by about Kr. 5 
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Norway (Contd.): 


million (about US$700,000). Exports to 
the United States alone were valued at 
Kr. 25 million (US$3.5 million) as 
against only Kr. 7 million (about US$1 
million) in the preceding year. 





frozen fish producer has announced plans 

to expand the capacity of its fillet plant 
Hammerfest, North Norway, from 

9,000 to 10,000 tons a year. This will 

le jobs for some 1,000 plant work- 

as compared with about 450 at 


present. 


Meanwhile, Norway's second largest | 
} 
| 


provi1¢ 


ers 


Under a Government bill submitted 
Parliament early in November, the 
North Norway Development Fund would 

uthorized to guarantee a Kr. 12.5 
(US$1.8 million) loan to Nor- 
way's second largest frozen fish pro- 

icer. The loan would help to finance 
lant expansion, held to be of great 
to the economy of western 


110n 


tance 


RESEARCH VESSELS SEEK 
FISH IN DISTANT WATERS: 


The Norwegian ocean research ves- 


G. O. Sars left the port of Aalesund 
rly in December 1959 to search for 

whereabouts of herring in the North 
tlantic. After locating the main shoals, 

G. O. Sars will follow the herring on 

> eastward migration to spawn off 
Norwegian coast. 
Durit 


if) 


s the second cruise, expected 
tart January 1960, the vessel was to 
ined by another research vessel, 
Johan Hjort, which in December was 


x 


‘veying fishing grounds off West Af- 

Initial reports indicated that those 
iters offer very good conditions for 
‘tory trawlers. 


Meanwhile, two Sunnmore fishing op- 
rators are actively planning to partici- 
ate in the rich sardine fisheries off 
Ghana, possibly on a year-round basis. 
\s a first step they have joined Ghana 
nterests in setting up a Ghana-register- 
ed fishing firm. (News of Norway, De- 
cember 10, 1959.) a 
——_s <s ieestel 
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Poland 


FISHING INDUSTRY SEEKS NEW 
FISHING GROUNDS IN ATLANTIC: 
With a marked decline in the Baltic 
fisheries over the past few years, Po- 
land has turned her attention to search- 





| ing for new distant-water fishing grounds. 


At the present time Poland is landing 
something over 80,000 metric tons of 
Baltic-caught fish and about 125,000 tons 
of fish caught in the North Sea and off 


| the Norwegian coast. 


The heavy building program for fish- 
ing vessels, and the fact that the first of 
the new series of factoryships is due to 
go into production in 1960, means how- 
ever that landings are likely to be in- 
creased. By 1965, Poland plans to be 
landing 260,000 tons of fish annually, 
and nearly twice that amount ten years 
later. That is, she will have the capa- 
city to do so, if she can find the fish. 


Besides the Baltic and the North Sea, 
Poland is interested in the north and 
central Atlantic. But earlier this year 
the Jan Turlejski left Gdynia on an ex- 
perimental voyage to test the possibility 
of using bottom trawls along the coast of 
West Africa, Fishing off Port Etienne, 
Mauritania, about 10 tons of various 
species of fish were caught in four days 
of fishing, and this was considered suc- 
cessful enough to make the trip worth- 
while. 








During May 1959, a second expedition 
left for Labrador Banks. Three trawl- 
ers, all oil-burning steam vessels of 
500 tons, took part, much of their fish- 
ing equipment being supplied by East 
Germany, who also offered technical 
advice. The expedition took 31 days and 
about 200 tons of ocean perch were 
caught. 


The third expedition in 1959 left in 
July for a 3-month voyage to be made 
by.a 79-ft. cutter to the Bay of Biscay 
to fish for tuna. The results of this ex- 
pedition will not be known for some- 
time. (World Fishing, November 1959.) 





| 
| 
| 
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Portugal 


CANNED FISH EXPORTS, 
JANUARY-AUGUST 1959: 

Portugal's exports of canned fish 
during January-August 1959, amount- 
ed to 43,349 metric tons (2,373,000 
cases), valued at US$22.3 million, as 
compared with 38,267 tons, valued at 
US$20.4 million, for the same period 
in 1958. Sardines in olive oil exported 
during the first eight months of 1959 
totaled 31,294 tons, valuedat US$15.1 
million, 





























Portuquese Canned Fish Exports, January -Auqust 1959 
Species Metric US$ 

hi Tons 1,000 
Sardines in olive oil... : 31, 294 15, 116 
Sardine & sardinelike fish in brine . 1,095 221 
(Tuma & tunalike fish in olive oil . | 2,499 1,784 } 
Anchowy fillets .....2.2-- | 4, 166 3,094 
Mackerel in oliveoil....... | 2,605 1,283| | 

er Peers Se |__1,690 765 














During January-August 1959, the 
leading canned fish buyer was Germany 
with 9,494 tons (valued at US$4.7 mil- 
lion), followed by Italy with 6,300 tons 
(valued at US$3.6 million), United States 
with 4,133 tons (valued at US$2.9 mil- 
lion), Great Britain with 3,732 tons (val- 
ued at US$1.7 million), and Belgium- 
Luxembourg with 2,751 tons (valued at 
US$1.3 million). Exports to the United 
States included 1,731 tons of anchovies, 
586 tons of tuna, 1,725 tons of sardines, 
and 29 tons of mackere 
de Peixe, October 1959.) 


i 
STRSTR IS eR | 43,349 | 22,263 | 
| 
| 


(Conservas 


CANNED FISH PACK, 
JANUARY-AUGUST 1959: 
The total pack of canned fish for 
January-August 1959 amounted to25,290 | 
metric tons as compared with 26,336 
tons for the same period in 1958. Can- | 
ned sardines in oil (15,667 tons) account-| 
ed for 61.9 percent of the January-Au- 

















| 
[ Portuguese Canned Fish Pack, January-August 1959 | 
| 














Product Metric 1,000 
| Tons Cases 

In Olive Oil: | 
ack a wey Sued | 15, 667 824 
| Sasdinelike fish ......06 541 28 
| Anchovy fillets ........ 4,008 400 
e. Vee ese 3, 864 138 
SE, sg 0 6c 6 6 eae 406 16 
Other species waewe ee : | 804 42 
OOD wa 5 5 9 gee [25,290 1,448 

1/Net weight. 





gust 1959 total pack, up by 8.3 percent 
from the pack of 14,468 tons for the 
same period of 1958, the October 1959 
Conservas de Peixe reports. 
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COD FISHING FLEET 
HAD POOR SEASON: 

By early November 1959 the Portu- 
guese cod fishing fleet has returned from 
the fishing grounds off Newfoundland and 
Greenland and confirmed earlier reports 
of a poor catch. The Delegate of the Por- 
tuguese Ministry of Marine, who accom- 
panied the fleet, stated that the yield per 
hour of trawling in the Greenland area 
has declined from 4.19 metric tons in 
1955 to 2.45 metric tons at present. The 
catches of the trawl-line vessels declined 
from about 4.13 tons to 2.79 tons per hour 
fishing per vessel. The drop in the catch 
per unit of effort is causing grave con- 





| cern to the Portuguese cod fishing indus- 
| try, the United States Embassy in Lisbon 


reported on November 19, 1959. 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
JANUARY-AUGUST 1959: 

Sardine Fishing: During January- 
August 1959, the Portuguese fishing fleet 
landed 45,242 metric tons of sardines 
(valued at US$4,696,590 ex-vessel, or 
about $103.80 a ton). 








August 1959 landings of sardines 


totaled 16,802 tons valued at US$1,712,834. 


Canneries purchased 59.6 percent, or 
10,019 tons, of the sardines (valued at 
US$1,048,661 ex-vessel or about $104.67 
a ton) during August 1959. A total of 
6,770 tons was purchased for the fresh 
fish market, and 3 tons were salted. 


Other Fishing: The January~August 
1959 landings of fish other than sardines 
were principally 19,591 tons of chinchards 
(value US$1,334,087) and 3,031 tons of 
anchovies (value US$276,522). (Conser- 
vas de Peixe, October 1959.) 





le she 
(ee 


FISHERY LANDINGS IN PORTUGAL, 
MADEIRA, AND THE AZORES, 1958: 





Landings of fish and shellfish (exclu- 
sive of the whale and cod fisheries) in 
Portugal, Madeira, and the Azores in 
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Portugal (Contd.): 112,554 tons landed in 1957. However, 
the landed value of sardines in 1958 
1958 amounted to 275,223 metric tons was down sharply (about $88.39 a metric 
(about 606.8 million pounds), valued at ton as compared with $115.93 a ton in 
_______Table 1 - Landings of Fish and Shellfish in Portugal, Madeira, and Azores, 1957 and 1958 
1958 1957 
= a SiN pe ee he at tals Quantity | Value Quantity Value 
Metric [| 1,000 US$ Metric 1,000 US$ 
| _Tons | Escudos 1,000 | Tons Escudos 1,000 
q | | 
alia Seiler oN o or 2,475 | 12,192 427 1,909 10, 580 368 
av OR a wd ecg Ghee wa eo oe ES 13, 332 28,720| 1,005 | 7,499 38, 146 1, 327 
sh & common mackerel ........20-% | 7,846 14, 819 519 16, 600 27,361 | 952 
RGRMlsrs lies g aeel 6s Gk ae 39, 636 88,425| 3,095 | 39,762 85,907 | 2,988 
Bam ares Maia war sige a iad 5 ase loinc! Maa 1, 375 9,075 318 957 6, 878 | 239 
Mee eVRP ates. levee 4h eee Ae 131,088 | 331,096} 11,588 | 112,554 | 375,151 | 13,049 
24,093 843 6,019 19, 672 | 684 
48, 418 1,695 11,519 | 56,555 | 1,967 
4,358 503 1,673 | 8,999 | 313 
128,476| 4,497 11,885 | 110,410 | 3,840 
134,070| 4,692 | 28,895 | 146,194 | 5,085 
a 833,742 | 29,182 | 239,272 | 885,853 | 30,812 
¢ 17,769 622 1,420 | 20,732 721 
5,551 194 956 | 6,404 | 223 
7,123 249 1,509 | 6,462 | 225 
4,644 163 650 | 4,741 165 
263 9 491 | 160 | 6 
1,449 51 2,331 | 1,697 59 
__ 36,799 | 1,288 | 7,357 | 40,196 1, 399 
3,671 128 | 536 | 4,817 | 167 
874,212 | 30,598 | 247,165 | 930,866 | 32,378 
I 1, 154 5,018 176 2,747 10, 243 356 
528 1, 300 46 508 1,242 | 43 
620 »745 61 452 1,275 44 
- - - 32 207 7| 
694 3,768 132 877 3, 683 128) 
489 2,578 90 949 1,721 60 
= 3,485 14,409 505 5,565 18, 371 | 638 
y 17 53 2 16 46 2 
3, 502 14, 462 507 5,581 18,417 | 640 
REE a sbiisbe at Went se aoe es 2, 824 5,544 194 5,511 12, 898 449 
ee eee ee re . 273 615 22 402 1,006 35 
RUE 5 00-5: Wiauate aca a kk tetany ae eae 3,764 4,502 158 3, 677 5, 125 178 
Rr este cima te arms ance oda comn ee ; y L L 286 884 31 
BTS NE A SRT ap et OT Sea i y L 10 67 2 
al & COr ° bea OFeamM . oe ew we ee eee ee L | 1 be 24 102 4 
Be ewe ee ee ee ee 1,934 | 6,673 234 1, 123 4,513 | 157 
SPP OS SRE PS CE SLE [| _8,795 | 17,334] 608 11,033 | 24,595 856 
fish: : ; pai “i <a nd } | 
abs, lobsters, & other crustaceous .....-. ° 22 | 589 21 21 | 542 19 
L 1, Octopus, and other mollusks en ae | 28 | 172 6 | 5 2 
L SU Sr ea Sr rors 50 | 761 27 | ae $47 | 21 
FEAR . | 8,845 | 18,095 635 | 11,059 | 25,192 | 877 
, ra Portugal, Madeira, and Azores | 275,223 | 906,769 | 31,740 | 263,805 | 974,475 | 33,895 
Not alues converted at rate of 1,000 escudos e qual US$35,. 
Ls s less than US$SOO. 
US$31.7 million. The 1958 landings 1957) from the preceding year and re- 
were up about 4.3 percent in quantity flected the slump in world markets for 
from the 263,805 tons (about 581.6 mil- many canned fish products in 1958. 
lion pounds) landed in 1957, but dropped Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1959, 
in value by 6.9 percent from the 1957 p- 73. 
value of US$33.9 million. Sardine land- 
ings in Portugal in 1958 of 131,088 tons er A 
were higher by 16.5 percent from the 
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Portugal (Contd.): 


SARDINE LANDINGS NEAR 
RECORD IN 1959: 

During the fall of 1959 catches of 
sardines were good and the Portuguese 
canneries were active. After a late 
start, sardine landings improved and 
the total landings for 1959 will be close 
to a record. Landings of sardines dur- 
ing the last 15 days of October amount- 
ed to 14,150 metric tons, valuedat about 
US$1,127,000. 





Exports of canned fish were good, 
but due to a shortage of tinplate, stocks 
on hand were declining as of November, 
the United States Embassy in Lisbon 
reported on November 19, 1959. 





Ryukyu Islands 


LANDINGS AND IMPORTS, 1958: 
' Fishery landings in 1958 in the Ryu- 
kyu Islands amounted to 15,786 short 
tons, excluding 7,785 tons of skipjack 
tuna, 





Many Japanese vessels now exploit 
productive East China sea-fishing 
grounds within 250 miles of Okinawa. 
These fish are taken to Japan, then 
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shipped back to the Ryukyus for consump- 
tion in frozen or processed form. 


Imports in 1958 totaled 8,121 short 
tons, valuedat ¥$2.3 million, as follows: 
frozen, 2,617 tons; dried and salted, 
1,628 tons; dried skipjack sticks, 191 


tons; canned fish, 3,685 tons. (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, November 2, 1959.) 








Spain 


VIGO FISHERIES TRENDS, 
JULY-SEPTEMBER 1959: 


Fish Exchange: Landings at the Vigo, Spain, Fish Ex- 
change for the third quarter of 1959 totaled 21,636 metric 
tons, or 5,165 tons more than the second quarter of 1959 and 
3,855 tons more than the same quarter of 1958. The value of 
landings during July~September 1959 at the Exchange totaled 
US$3,723,000 (calculated at the current rate of exchange of 60 
pesetas to the dollar), a decrease in dollar value from the pre- 
vious quarter of about 10 percent, and about 22 percent below 
the same quarter of 1958. 





Hake, small hake, and horse mackerel were the most plen- 
tiful species landed in the July-September 1959 period, and in 
total the most valuable. The albacore tuna season, that began 
favorably in June and July with landings running well ahead 
of those for 1958, finished the third quarter at a slightly lower 
level than for the same period of 1958 (4,230 tons as compared 
with 4,567 tons). 





Sardine landings, after a slow start in June and July, were 
more plentiful in August and especially in September than they 
had been in several years. The catch for the quarter totaled 
5,574 tons as compared with 2,011 tons for the same quarter 
of 1958. 

Fish Canning and Processing: Fish bought for canning dur- 
ing the third quarter from the Vigo Fish Exchange reached the 
seasonal peak at 6,575 tons, an increase of 4,919 tons over the 
second quarter of 1959, and 880 tons more than the third quar- 
ter of 1958. Production of fish meal and other byproducts rose 
from 2,314 tons during the second quarter to 3,467 tons for the 
July-September quarter, and an increase of 1,665 tons over the 
third quarter of 1958, 








Increased purchases at the Exchange by the canning indus~ 
try reflect the adequate supply of albacore and the increased 
availability of sardines over 1958. The low price paid for alba- 
core early in the season did not hold as canners’ demand for 
albacore increased. The average price per kilo paid in Sep- 
tember was 14.92 pesetas (about 11.3 U. S, cents a pound or 
US$226 a short ton). 


The substantially increased purchases of fish for the by- 
products industry reflected an attempt by the fish meal in- 
dustry to meet internal consumption needs, a fourth of which 
was estimated to have been met in 1958 through imports, 

As reported previously, import licenses for fish meal im- 
ports are not being granted until the National Fisheries Syn- 
dicate certifies that national production cannot meet demand, 
In addition, the processors have been able to purchase large 
quantities of sardines of inferior quality not suitable for can 
ning, raw material which had previously been lacking, the 
isul in Vigo, Spain, reported on October 13, 


United States Cor 
1959. 


Note: Exchange rate for Spanish peseta was changed from 42 pesetas per US$1 on 
July 1, 1959 
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Sweden NEW FISHERY RESEARCH 
VESSEL PLANNED: 

HERRING EXPORT AGREEMENT The keel of a new steel Swedish fish- 
REACHED WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA: ery research vessel was due to be laid 

The Swedish west coast fish organi- at the beginning of 1960 at the naval yard 
zation, which handles the export of fish at Karlskrona. It is expected it will be 
from the west coast of Sweden to Com- possible to deliver the vessel in the fall 
munist countries, has entered into an of 1960. Its main dimensions are as fol- 
agreement with Czechoslovakia calling | lows: length over-all 30.25 meters (99.2 
for immediate delivery of 350 metric feet); length between perpendiculars 


tons of frozen herring and 500 tons of | 25.50 meters (86.7 feet); breadth 6.40 
winter herring to be delivered in Janu- meters (21.0 feet). 

ary 1960. (United States Consulate in 

Goteborg, December 1, 1959.) 


An official of the Swedish Fisheries 
Board in a press interview said that in 
addition to the vessel's survey duties it 
will also serve as a supply ship for her- 





HERRING SALES TO EAST AND ring fishermen in the North Sea. 
WEST GERMANY INCREASE: 
~ Swedish exports of herring to East Experimental handling and processing 
Germany of about 4,500 metric tonsthat | of fish will be part of the work of this 
accumulated in cold storage plants dur- | vessel, and for that purpose there will be 
ing a temporary export stop to East Ger-| two fish holds. In this field collaboration 
many (ended late in October) were com- has been established with the Swedis 
pleted about the end of November 1959, | Institute for Preservation Research which 
-ording to a Swedish west coast fish- | cooperated in planning quick-freezing 
ermen's organization. equipment. 
\ spokesman for the organization The ship laboratories (one large one 
lescribes the fall 1959 demand for her- | for biological and hydrographical exami- 
in East Germany as good and sales | nations and one small one for bacterio- 
presented no difficulties. The only prob-| logical research) will be placed in the 
was catching the fish. forepart of the superstructure on the 
main deck in order to obtain maximum 
Swedish herring was also in very use of daylight and ventilation. This lo- 
lemand in West Germany where cation also has the advantage of minimum 
prices were being paid. This en- movement while at sea. 
couraged Swedish fishermen, who oper- | 
ate large trawlers, to proceed to Cux- The new survey vessel will have two 
haven when fully loaded and land their separate echo-sounding units construct- 
herring direct. | ed for different frequencies. The larger 
| unit, comprising a recording echo-sound- 
The reason for the large West Ger- | er, a magnifying glass, and a periphone, 
man demand for herring is said to be ¢ will be installed in the navigation cabin, 
result of the poor herring catches made and the smaller unit, comprising only a 
the West German fishermen in the | recording echo-sounder, will be located 
English Channel. Except for some bad in the laboratory. Further, a marine 
weather during November which consid- | radar, will be installed. (United States 
erably reduced the Swedish herring | Consulate in Goteborg, November 30, 
catches off the Norwegian south-west 1959.) 


coast at the Egersund Bank in the North 
Sea, the fishing there has been good, 
With the return of good weather later in 
November there were about 100 Swedish | PLANT BEING BUILT TO MAKE 

vessels fishing on the Egersund Bank, FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE: 

states a November 24, 1959, dispatch A plant for the manufacture of a pro- 
from the United States Consulin Goteborg.| tein product made from fish or fish waste 
and containing a food content consisting 
chiefly of albumen will be erected at Bua, 
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Sweden (Contd.): 


a fishing village near Varberg, Sweden, 
according to a report in the Goteborg 
press. Production of the preparation 

is expected to commence early in 1960. 
From 12-15 persons will be employed 
in the manufacturing process at the out- 
set. The manager of the factory will be 
the Hungarian engineer who invented the 
process, 


The product wi 
derdeveloped countries through the 
and Agriculture 
States Consulate 


17 


exported to un- 
Food 
Organization. (United 


Novem- 


pe 


Goteborg 


per 1959.) 


Union of South Africa 


EAST GERMANY AND YUGOSLAVIA 

PURCHASE FISH MEAL AND OIL: 

~The Chairman of the South African 

Fish Meal Producers Association re- 

turned to Cape Tow! November 1959 
) 


from a 23~-month sales trip abroad and 


reported that he had obtained orders for 
fish meal and oil--US$1,396,000 fron 
East Germa ind US$698,000 from Yu- 

3] ‘ tes Consulate, Pre-.| 





5 ).) 


FROZEN FISH DEMAND GROWING: 


\ Union of South Afric 


hired a 


a firm has 
frozen food expert to assist in 


the promotion of sales of all its frozen 
products, 

It will be one of the expert's duties 
to tour the Union and possibly the Rho- 
desias advising retailers generally on 


the best way of handling frozen products, 


rapid sales. His ef- 


radio and 


and of promoting 
, 


forts are being backed by 
newspaper advertising. 

Among the new products recently put 
on the market by the firm are frozen 
breaded fish portions and frozen cur- 
ried fish cakes, both of which are prov- 
ing very popular with South African 
housewives. 
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Throughout Southern Africa in the past 
two years there has been a big swing 
towards frozen food products, and more 
and more products will reach the house- 
wife in that form. (The South African 
Shipping News and Fishing Industry Re- 
view, October 1959.) 














SEALING OPERATIONS: 

~~ From estimates of numbers on land, 
it is believed that the total number of 
ages inhabiting South African 





seals of all 


Cape rookeries does not exceed 50,000, 
one third of which are young animals, 


African Division of Fisheries 
reports. The term ''Cape rookeries" is 
intended to cover those islands and rocks 
on which seals congregate-~Elephant 


the South 


Rock, Jacob's Reef, Robbesteen, Duiker- 
klip, Seal Island, Geyser Rock, and Quoin 
Rock, 


\ flourishing fur-sealing industry has 
oped. The industry is mainly 
concerned with the export of raw pelts 
and has neglected the byproducts. The 

number of pelts taken during winter seal- 

has increased from 27,087 in 1950 to 


317 in 1955, 


been deve] 


ing 
37 

So far the annual take of seals has 
prevented any large-scale recruitment 
to the adult classes and there is no spe- 
cial need to control the population on 
any basis other than the usual commer- 
cial one of annual killing for profit. 


The report states that male seals 
are much larger than females, the for- 
| mer reaching a body weight of from 450 
| to 800 pounds, the latter fluctuating be- 
| tween 200 and 300 pounds. Young seals 
| are seldom heavier than 100 pounds. 


Seals are seldom found in large num- 
bers at sea, small groups composed of 
two or three animals being most fre- 
quently encountered. Larger concentra-~ 
tions of seals occur only when prey is 
particularly abundant. Their food con- 
sists of fish, squid and crustaceans. 


The remarkable growth of the Union's 
commercial fisheries obscures any im- 
pact that the seals may be having on re~ 
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1 - Side view of dredger digging oyster shells and 
Oading them mechanically onto the barge, which will 
ike them to the plant. 
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It is considered 
that the seals compete serious- 
techniques (electron- 
the use of lampara 
affect the com- 


th modern fish 
l-location an 
nets), nor do they 

catch to any great extent. 
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gather oyster shells from a deposit esti- 
mated at tens of millions of tons in the 
Langebaan Lagoon. 


Behind this vast deposit lies one of 
the great marine mysteries of the Cape 
West Coast. Some time in this lagoon 
extension of Saldanha Bay, many years 
ago a species of red oysters, Ostrea 


atherstonei, thrived and abounded in 


countless millions. This species can 
still be found in small quantities on the 
Cape coast, but some change in water 
temperature or silting killed it off in the 
Langebaan Lagoon. 


The oyster shells of Langebaan--in 
a 16 square mile area, 30 and more feet 
deep--form one of the largest known de- 
posits in the world, approached in ex- 
tent only by a deposit in Denmark and 
another in Chesapeake Bay in the United 
States. 


The Langebaan Shells have been gath- 
ered for 50 years and more, but their 
real value has only been realized in the 
past 7 or 8 years. 


The shell beds, about six miles up 
the lagoon, are large flat deposits cov- 
ered by a thin layer of silt and intersect- 
ed by channels. They have been worked 
by a 90-year old converted lighter, which 
gathers the shells for washing and sun- 
drying ashore. These shells are then 
crushed and the grit and powder is des- 
patched in hessian bags. 


Production has reached 300 tons a 
month, all of it sold in the Union. This 
will now be stepped-up to 2,000 tons a 
month to meet all local requirements 
and perhaps also leave a surplus for ex- 
port abroad where the market, like the 
Langebaan deposit, is almost unlimited. 


To increase production, the South 
African firm is re-equipping its oyster- 
shell business. In addition to the three 
paddle-wheel vessels, a new factory was 
erected, 


The two barges, which were launch- 
ed last in September, are flat-bottomed 
vessels of welded steel construction. 
They have flat plate and cone section 
hulls, are each 58 ft. long, 21 ft. 4 in. 
wide, 5 ft. deep, and are designed to op- 
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erate in only 2 ft. 8 in. of water. Self- 
trimming vessels, they are designed to 
maintain an even keel while loading and 
carrying shells fed from the dredger. 
Eachbargeis equipped with two paddle 
wheels. 





aN 





Fig. 2 - Wide-beame 


d 58-foot long paddle wheel 


barg 
with shallow draft used for loading and carrying oyster 
shells in South Afri 


Each barge will carry 56 tons of 
shells in 24 containers measuring 4 ft. 
by 4 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. Two types of con- 
tainer will be tried, one of metal fram- 
ing with wire mesh to allow the shells 
to drip and one of solid plate with per- 
forated plate bottom also to permit drip. 
These containers will be carried ina spa- 
cious hold 16 ft. 9 in. wide by 25 ft. 1 


ong. 


in. 


The barges are utility craft. Buoy- 
ancy will be maintained by a watertight 
forepeak, a watertight compartment be- 
low the simple wheelhouse, and by water-| 
tight compartments aft around the two 
paddles. 


The barges will probably be crewed 
} 


1 | 
by one man, who may be assisted by 
crew carried to and from the dredger. 


This dredger, which is 51 ft. long, is 
similar in basic design and construction 
to the barges, but has a closed engine- 
room, raised bridge, and spacious ac- 
commodation for the crew. 


The main paddle drive will be by a 
40 hp. electric motor through double 
chain reduction with a tramway control- 
ler on the bridge. But the dredger's 
paddles are for auxiliary movement only 
as she will warp her way across the 
oyster beds and will only use them for 


occasional movements to other beds, to 
and from the factory jetty, or for trot- 
ting her moorings. Thus the main func- 
tion of the engine will be to generate 
electricity for motors driving the dredg- 
ing plant and for lightirg. 


Dredging of the beds will be by a grab 
bucket dredging crane, mounted on the 
foredeck. This crane will have a 20-ft. 
boom and all-round revolving slewing 
gear. The receiving hopper of the dredg- 
er is arranged so that, when slewing from 
dredging, the crane will not have to luff. 


From the grab bucket the shell will 
fall into a hopper and from this into a 
three-stage vibrating shell-washing plant 
below deck, which will remove sand and 
other foreign matter. After washing, the 
shell will be lifted in stainless steel buck- 
ets and fed through a telescopic chute aft 
down to the containers in the barge. 


It is planned that initial recovery will 
be 56 tons of shell in an eight-hour work- 
ing day. While the dredger works into 
the beds, the barge will lie aft receiving 
the shells through the chute. In the mean- 
time the other barge will be discharging 
at the factory dock. At about 3 p.m. each 
day this barge will leave the jetty ar- 
riving at the dredger an hour later. 


The full barge will arrive at the dock 
about 5 p.m, and will stand all night to 


| allow the shells to drip dry into the bilges. 


The next morning the dock crane will un- 
load the vessel and replace the empty 
containers. A second stage would be to 
increase the dredging crane rate so that 


the barges change twice a day. 


Containers will be emptied on the 
dock into a slow-moving slat conveyor 
14 ft. wide which will in turn feed the 
first shore plant bucket elevator at the 
entrance to the factory building. From 
the elevator the shell will be fed to four 
shell-louvred steel drying bins, each 
with a capacity of 56 to 60 tons. This 
will enable each load from the dredger 
to stand drying for four days before proc- 
essing. 


The bins will discharge to a bucket- 
conveyor elevator which will feed a ham-~- 
mer mill crusher. From this crusher 
the shell grit and powder will go to over- 











atte “a an 
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head sieve screens which will divide it 
into grit, fines, and pape Large- 

> overtailings will be returned by 
spout to the crusher feed. 


S1Z¢€ 


Crushed and sorted shell will be 

»d to grading bins for feeding to the 
1utomatic packing and weighing machines 
below. These machines will pack it into 
pe r valve bags, each containing 100 
pounds of shell grit, fines, or powder. 
feature of the 
that all 


factory and dredging 
conveyors, elevators, 
ns, elevator and conveyor sections, 
ectric motor drives will be identi- 
interchangeable. (The South Af- 
I in Shipping News and Fishing Indus- 
t 59.) 
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GOOD FISHING GROUNDS FOUND IN 
DAVIS STRAIT OFF WEST GREENLAND: 
Rich fishing grounds off the coast of 
West Greenland in Davis Strait have been 

discovered by the Soviet fisheries re- 
search vessel Muksun. The 400-mile 
stretch from Cape Farewell on the south- 
ern tip of Greenland to Disco Island on 
the west coast has been found to abound 
in cod, ocean perch, wolffish, and floun- 
ers. 





The Muksun, whose catch on some 
days exceeded 12 metric tons, reported 
that the new grounds could be fished by 
all types of fishing vessels. 





Purpose of the expedition undertaken 
by the Muksun, which carried scientists 
from the Baltic Sea Fisheries and Ocea- 
nographic Research Institute, was tomap 
the ocean bed and concentrations of fish 
with a view to obtaining the most effici- 
ent trawling operations and improving 
techniques. 





The maps prepared by the Muksun's 
oceanographers, it is expected, will help 
fishermen of many countries in exploit- 
ing the rich fisheries off the coasts of 
Greenland. (World Fishing, November 
1959.) 





TUNA FISHING IN THE PACIFIC 
oce AN INITIATED 

The Soviet Union has begun its first 
trial fishing for tuna in the Pacific Ocean, 
according to a report in Fiskets Gang 
(November 12, 1959), a Norwegian fish- 
ery trade periodical. The original news 
item appeared in Leningradskaja Pravda 
(October 18). 











The first Russian specially-built long- 
| line vessel for tuna fishing left port ear- 
ly in the fall of 1959. The 800-ton ves- 
sel has a Diesel motor of 600 hp. It is 
151 feet long and almost 30 feet in 
breadth, and is equipped with special 
winches and fishing gear consisting of 
74.6 miles of long line. The vessel can 
remain at sea for two months and has a 
crew of 25. 
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U. S. S. R. (Contd.): thorough washing to remove all the mud, 
Then they are placed in 5 feet by 2 feet 
In all there are 12 tanks on the ves- wood framed trays with wire netting at 


sel calculated to hold 120 metric tons of | the bottom--500 to a tray, no more. 

tuna plus freezer space. Two of the 

tanks are for the livers of sharks, which The trays are placed in the treatment 
are often taken on the tuna lines. | tanks which have already been filled with 
clean sea water. Each doubie tank will 
hold 20 trays; so that the total number 
of oysters that can be treated simultane- 
ously in that plant is 30,000, 


United Kingdom 


Water is then circulated by the pumps 





CONTAMINATION IN OYSTERS installed in the sheds. It is drawn from 
ERADICATED BY NEW TREATMENT: the bottom of the tanks through pipes in- 
~ The British health authorities are to overhead tanks in the sheds. In the 
permitting the sale of oysters harvested tanks it passes at a very shallow depth 
from suspected contaminated areas pro- | over a weir and under ultraviolet lamps. 
vided the shellfish are cleansed in tanks Then it is carried to cascade towers in 
in accordance with the Ministry of Agri- | which it drops some 3 or 4 feet and is 
culture and Fisheries Laboratory's rec- | aerated in the process. 

ommendations. A number of British 

oyster planters have installed and are From the towers it is led back to 
operating cleansing tanks. large diameter pipes running round the 


top edges of the treatment tanks. From 
The largest cleansing plant is inWest | small diameter branch pipes, fitted at 


Mersea. The plant consists of three intervals in the large one, the water 
double 20 feet by 5 feet by 2 feet 6 inch- spurts upwards and inwards--for oxy- 
es reinforced concrete tanks laid side genation--back into the tanks. 

by side, with two sheds for housing wa- 

ter-circulating pumps, ultraviolet lamp After 48 hours in the treatment tanks, 


batteries, weir tanks, and cascade towers.) the oysters are completely cleansed. 





They then have to be lifted from the trays 
and bagged for transport to market. (The 
Fishing News, October 16, i959.) 


— 


| Venezuela 





| JAPANESE-VENEZUELAN 
| TUNA FISHING OPERATIONS 


bod ie 1 Ee 


Double reinforced concrete tank apable of treating 10,000 IN CARIBBEAN: 





The joint fishing venture in Caribbean 


waters by Japanese and Venezuelan in- 


| 
oysters at one time. | — 
These and all the auxiliary equipment 





necessary to operate the plant--trays terests is popular in Venezuela, accord- 
for the oysters, bagging equipment, and _ | ing to a report from Japan, Two Japa- 
pumps and hoses for refilling the tanks-- | nese long-liners have been fishing in the 
are enclosed by a 6-foot wooden fence. | Caribbean under an agreement between 
The plantcovers some 400 square yards | the Chiba Prefecture Fisheries Promo- 
and costs between £1,500 and £2,000 tion Company of Japan and Venezuelan 
(US$4,200-5,600). interests. The Japanese invested 49 per- 
cent and the Venezuelans 51 percent in 
Oysters are brought into the enclo- the joint undertaking and Chiba Prefec- 
sure in baskets and are carefully tipped ture has supplied the two 85-ton fishing 
(so that none of them are damaged) on vessels and crews. The Prefecture is 
to a clean concrete surface at the head said to have agreed to construct two more 
of the tanks. There they are givena fishing boats at a cost of US$222,222 
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everal Venezuelan fishing vessels 
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steadily growing. 





60-80 feet over-all length, are fish- 


zuela (Contd.): ing for tuna about 15 miles southwest of 
the British West Indies Island of Grenada. 
constructicn scheduled to begin by According to the West Indies Fisheries 
ond of 1959, Bulletin of September/ October 1959, 
the tuna are iced aboard the vessels and 
he Venezuelans report that demand landed in Venezuela. Catches are re- 
tuna caught by the Japanese is heavy ported to average 50 tuna a day per boat, 


with occasional daily catches of 100 tuna. 





WHALE'S TEMPERATURE AND HEART BEAT RECORDED 


Two Woods Hole scientists obtained a cardiogram and temperature observa- 
tions of a 45-foot whale earlyin December1959. For years scientists have tried 
vainly to obtain such information of the largest existing animals. 


A marvelous opportunity occurred when a 50-ton male finwhale beached at 
Provincetown, Mass., on the tip of Cape Cod and stayed alive for several hours. 
Warned by a Woods Hole observer, Dr. John W. Kanwisher of the Woods Hole Oce- 
anographic Institution and Dr. Alfred W.Senft of the Marine Biological Laboratory 

astily collected equipment and took the measurements until shortly before the 


whale died. 


The cardiograms showed a pulse beat of 25 per minute (human--72 per minute) 
and the estimated relative size of the heart as about 500 pounds, compared tosome 
250 grams (8.8 ounces) for ahumanheart. Dr.Senftalso determined how the heart 
sits inthe chestand thetime interval fromthe pacemaker of the heart to the con- 
traction of the ventrical. The electrodes necessary to measure the small electric 

irrents whichoccur in connection with the contraction of the heart muscle were 
mprovised by Senft by using some sharpened welding rods. These were stuck 
some 8 inches through the whale's blubber in positions similar to those used for a 
Wu! cardiograph. The observed voltages did not differ markedly from those of 
man's heart, despite the size differences. Of course, it must be kept in mind that 


the beached whale was not a particularly happy one. 


an 





As the whale's condition deteriorated there were changes in the cardiogram 
%t unlike those seenin humans when the oxygenation is impaired. It appeared that 
the whale suffered a conduction block, a common defect in man's heart. 


While the cardiograms were made, Kanwisher obtainedtemperature measure- 
ments and collected respiration samples from the whale's blowhole. Kanwisher 
has worked for years onthe temperature regulation of animals and has worked on 
questions suchas: ''How does a whale keep warm in polar seas'' and ''how does he 
ose heat when swimming fast''? A whale has no sweat glands and cannot take its 
overcoat (blubber) off. Asin the case of the heartbeat of the large whales, obser- 
vations have been unsuccessfully tried for years. 


The Provincetown whale had an internal body heat of 92° F., while the fins and 
tails had a temperature of 50° F. Initially, the dorsal fin (used as a radiator) was 
much warmer. 


Gas samples taken from the whale's breath showed that the animal's lungs 
were not functioning well. The whale extracted only one-third as much oxygen 
from the inhaled air as humans do. 


The heart specialist Dr, Paul Dudley White, who has spent much time and ef- 
fort to obtain cardiograms of large whales, was informed of the successful obser- 
vations and offered to give his opinionontherecords. Accordingly, Senft and Kan- 
wisher met White in Boston, together with a representative ofan instrument manu- 
facturing company. It was emphasized that the obtained information is but one 
phase in a continuing program of observations and that much more work remains 
tobedone. Accordingly, a program was initiated to make future plans for an ex- 
pedition and to determine what sort of equipment should be readily availableto pre- 
vent on the spot improvisation. 
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Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


LISTOF FOOD ADDITIVES GENERAL- 


LY RECOGNIZED AS SAFE 


Federal Register of November 20, 1959. 





The order be 
ber 20, 1959. 


ISSUED: 





A list of food additives or substances 


| 
| 
| The order 
| 


human diet. 


generally recognized as safe appeared _ | 


in an order issued by the U. 
Drug Administration and published inthe 


Title 21—FO0D AND DRUGS | 


Chapter I—Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare 


SUBCHAPTER B—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS | 
PART 121—FOOD ADDITIVES 


Subpart B—Exemption of Certain 
Food Additives From the Require- | 
ment of Tolerances 


SUBSTANCES THAT ARE GENERALLY 
RECOGNIZED AS SAFE 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare by the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act (secs. 409, 701, 72 Stat. 
1785, 52 Stat. 1055, as amended 72 Stat. 
948; 21 U.S.C. 348, 371), and delegated 
to the Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
by the Secretary (23 F.R. 9500), and 
after having considered all comments on 
the pronosed order published in the 
FEDERAL ReGisTeR of December 9, 1958 
(23 F.R. 9511), containing a list of sub- 
stances regarded as generally recognized 
as safe within the meaning of section 409 
of the act, the Commissioner has con- 
cluded that the substances in that list 
with the exception of carbon black, char- 
coal, oleic acid, linoleic acid, titanium 
dioxide, and ultramarine blue, are gen- 
erally recognized as safe. Therefore, it is 
ordered, That the food additive regula- 
tions (21 CFR Part 121 (24 F.R. 1095)) be 
amended by adding thereto, under Sub- 
part B, the following new section: 


§ 121.101 Substances that are generally 
recognized as safe. 


(a) It is impracticable to list all sub- 
stances that are generally recognized as 
safe for their intended use. However, by 
way of illustration, the Commissioner 
regards such common food ingredients as 
salt, pepper, sugar, vinegar, baking pow- 
der, and monosodium glutamate as safe 





for their intended use. The lists in para- 


S. Food and | The order 


graph (d) of this section include addi- 
tional substances that, when used for the 
purposes indicated, in accordance with 
good manufacturing practice, are re- 
garded by the Commissioner as generally 
recognized as safe for such uses. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, 
good manufacturing practice shall be 
defined to include the following restric- | 
tions: 


(1) The quantity of a substance added | 


| to food does not exceed the amount rea- | 


sonably required to accomplish its in- 
tended physical, nutritional, or other 
technical effect in food; and 

(2) The quantity of a substance that 
becomes a component of food as a result 
of its use in the manufacturing, process- 
ing, or packaging of food, and which is | 


not intended to accomplish any physical 
or other technical effect in the food itself, 
shall be reduced to the extent reasonably 
possible. 

(3) The substance is of appropriate 
food grade and is prepared and handled 
as a food ingredient. Upon request the 
Commissioner will offer an opinion, based 
on specifications and intended use, as to 
whether or not a particular grade or lot 
of the substance is of suitable purity 
for use in food and would generally be 
regarded as safe for the purpose in- 
tended, by experts qualified to evaluate 
its safety. 

(c) The inclusion of substances in the 
list of nutrients does not constitute a 
finding on the part of the Department 
that the substance is useful as a supple- 
ment to the diet for humans. 

(d) Substances that are generally rec- 
ognized as safe for their intended use 
within the meaning of section 409 of the 
act are as follows: 


CHEMICAL PRESERVATIVES 


Ascorbic acid. 
Ascorbyl palmitate. 
Calcium ascorbate. 
Calcium propionate. 
Erythorbic acid. 
Potassium sorbate. 


eral Register follows: 





Propionic acid. 


came effective on Decem- 


also points out that inclu- 


sion of substances as nutrients does 
not constitute a finding that the sub- 
stance is useful as a supplement tothe 


as it appeared in the Fed- 


Sodium ascorbate 
Sodium propionate. 
Sodium sorbate. 
Sorbic acid 
Tocopherols. 


BUFFERS AND NEUTRALIZING AGENTS 


Acetic acid. 

Aluminum ammonium sulfate. 
Aluminum sodium sulfate 

Aluminum potassium sulfate. 
Ammonium bicarbonate. 

Ammonium carbonate. 

Ammonium hydroxide. 

Ammonium phosphate (mono- and di- 


| basic-). 


Calcium carbonate. 

Calcium chloride. 

Calcium citrate. 

Calcium gluconate. 

Calcium hydroxide. 

Calcium lactate. 

Calcium oxide 

Calcium phosphate. 

Citric acid. 

Lactic acid. 

Magnesium carbonate. 
Magnesium oxide. 
Potassium acid tartrate. 
Potassium bicarbonate. 
Potassium carbonate. 
Potassium citrate. 
Potassium hydroxide. 
Sodium acetate. 

Sodium acid pyrophosphate. 
Sodium aluminum phosphate. 
Sodium bicarbonate. 
Sodium carbonate. 

Sodium citrate. 

Sodium hydroxide. 

Sodium phosphate (mono-, di-, tri-). 
Sodium potassium tartrate. 
Sodium sesquicarbonate. 
Sulfuric acid. 

Tartaric acid. 


EMULSIFYING AGENTS 


Diacetyl tartaric acid esters of mono- and 
diglycerides from the glycerolysis of edible 
fats or oils. 

Mono-.and diglycerides from the glyceroly- 
sis of edible fats or oils. 

Monosodium phosphate derivatives af 
mono- and diglycerides from the glycerolysis 
of edible fats or oils. 

Propylene glycol. 
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MISCELLANEOUS | Papain. 
Phosphoric acid. 
acid Propane. 
im sodium sulfate. Propylene glycol. 
im sulfate. Triacetin (glyceryl triacetate) . 
Tricalcium phosphate. 
hosphate, tribasic. Sodium carbonate. 
| Sodium phosphate. 
ioxide Sodium tripolyphosphate. 
iba wax 
d ~ 
ag NONNUTRITIVE SWEETENERS 
1 monostearate | Calcium cyclohexyl sulfamate. 
Calcium saccharin. 
um carbonate. |} Saccharin 
M f 1 hydroxide. | Sodium cyclohexyl sulfamate. 
Monoammonium glutamate. Sodium saccharin 
Nitroger 
I luct Tolerance Specific uses or restrictions 
ANTICAKING AGENTS 
a cate acovel 9 PTC .cccesccssce — In table salt 
at = In baking powder. 
SO as is tepicaaiieliinitiaiinigrel areal In table salt 
Magné { : D 
Rakai . a x ~ Do. 
Mv A F ESERVATIVES 
' 7 1 percent 
yal Dumtwaweds Tota ntent of antioxida 
te essential (v 
oil cor d. 
— t j 
In cheese wraps. 
propionate lve Total content of antioxidants not 
ousucve In edible fats or oils. 
wretic acid..........- 
a fite seeesces Not in meats or in food recognizable 
as & source of vitamin 
as etabisulfite . 0. 
ate... . Total content of antioxidants not 
recent of fat or oil con 
ng essen tis al (volatile 
of the food 
ovcerecasnqscconeusparsesececenesssvessusacdussbedbeoutell Not in meats or In foods recognizable 
as a source of vitamin B,, 
te Do 
Do. 
fee a Do, 
pi PS ar Total content of antioxidant 
0 0.02 percent of fat or oil con- 
including essential (volatile) 
oil content of the food, 
v FY AGENTS 
cr i 0.1 percent Dried egg whites, 
i do Do. 
ic Do 
lo Do, 
| ts sod sal do Do, 
MISCELLANEO 
Catins........ancoccetiinbectstdeanane | ER Aa, In coJa type beverages 
k ).0015 5 As famigant for cashew nuts. 
Mag te ° couse . Sceeneweterncewenstnens As migratory substance from pack- 
aging materials when used as a 
stabilizer 
rt Cy Se In foods for special dietary use. 
I 0.25 percent... > “ meets Egg whites. 
Coppe 0.005 percent. ° 
Cur 0.01 percent... In table salt as a source of dietary 
iodine. 
Potassium iodide................-.s- G0...xccrecocncscassocceuesecess= Do. 
SEQUESTRANTS ! 
1 citrate... 0.02 percent. 
thiosulfate... 0.1 percent... In salt, 
citrate panendheoddl 0.15 percent 







































































! For the purpose of this list no attempt has been made to designate those sequestrants which may also function as 


chemical preservatives. 





NUTRIENTS 


Ascorbic acid. 
Calcium carbonate. 
Calcium oxide. 
Calcium pantothenate. 
Calcium phosphate (mono-, di-, tribasic). 
Calcium sulfate. 
Carotene. 
Ferric phosphate. 
Ferric pyrophosphate. 
Ferric sodium pyrophosphate. 
Ferrous sulfate. 
Tron, reduced. 
i-Lysine monohydrochloride. 
Niacin. 
Niacinamide. 
D-Pantothenyl alcohol. 
Potassium chloride. 
Pyridoxine hydrochloride. 
Riboflavin. 
Ribofiavin-5-phosphate. 
Sodium pantothenate. 
Sodium phosphate (mono-, di-, tribasic). 
Thiamine hydrochloride. 
Thiamine mononitrate. 
a-Tocopherol acetate. 
Vitamin A. 
Vitamin A acetate. 
Vitamin A palmitate. 
Vitamin B,, 
Vitamin D,,. 
Vitamin D,. 
SEQUESTRANTS 


{For the purpose of this list, no attempt 
has been made to designate those seques- 
trants which may also function as chemical 
preservatives) 

Calcium acetate. 

Calcium chloride. 

Calcium citrate. 

Calcium diacetate. 

Calcium gluconate. 

Calcium hexametaphosphate. 

Calcium phytate. 

Citric acid. 

Dipotassium phosphate. 

Disodium phosphate. 

Monocalcium acid phosphate. 
Monoisopropyl citrate. 

Potassium citrate. 

Sodium acid phosphate. 

Sodium citrate. 

Sodium diacetate. 

Sodium gluconate. 

Sodium hexametaphosphate. 

Sodium metaphosphate. 

Sodium phosphate (mono-, di-, tribasic-). 
Sodium potassium tartrate. 

Sodium pyrophosphate. 

Sodium tartrate. 

Sodium tetrapyrophosphate. 

Sodium tripolyphosphate. 

Tartaric acid. 


STABILIZERS 
Agar-ayar. 
Carob bean gum (locust bean gum). 
Carragheenin. 
Guar gum. 


Effective date. 


j its publication in the FeprraL REGISTER. 


| (See. 701, 52 Stat. 1055, as amended; 21 U.S.C. 
|$71. Interprets or applies sec. 409, 72 Stat. 


948; 21 U.S.C. 348) 
Dated: November 13, 1959. 


(sear) Geo. P. LAaRRICK 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


This order shall be- 
come effective 30 days from the date of 
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WARNING ISSUED ON USE OF 
TERM "CHOLESTEROL" IN 
LABELING OF COMMON FOODS: 
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disease should be continued, and this 
policy statement does not interfere in any 
way withlegitimate research and clinical 





Addition of unsaturated fats andoils 
o, the otherwise unchanged ordinary diet 


+ 


will not reduce blood choles 
prevent heart attacks and st 
Food and Drug Administrati 
on December 10, 1959. Rep 
to the public that salad oils, 
oleomargarine, and similar 
have v 
liy 


and misleading 


ucts to be misbranded, acco 
statement l 
q 


published in the Fede 


10, 


cember 


1lue for these purposes are 
and will cause such prod- 


of law-enforceme 


ral Register 


evaluation of unsaturated fats in the diet. 

It is our responsibility, however, to point 

; out that the public has been misled into 

| relying prematurely on data whichare 

| still experimental, incomplete, and con- 
tradictory, and to head off false and mis- 
leading promotions based on such data." 


terol and 
rokes, the 
on announced 
resentations 
shortenings, 
products 


£ 


ilse Cholesterol is a substance that is 
manufactured in the body and has an im- 
portant function in many of the body tis- 
|} sues. It is also present in animal fats 
ls such as butter, lard, bacon, and 
The blood level of cholesterol 


rding toa 
nt policy 


De- 


and Ol 


meat fat. 


< 


is controlled largely by synthesis in the 


| 
| 
lhe Commissioner of Foodand Drugs | body and is affected very little by the a- 
said there is widespread interest in the | mount present in our foods. The agency 
possible relationship between blood cho- | further pointed out the view of nutrition 
lesterol levels and heart and artery dis- | scientists that it is impracticable for a 
eases. As a result, he explained, ref- | person to add enough unsaturated fats to 
erence to the terr cholesterol he lan otherwise unchanged diet to bring 
beling of common foods now bei of - about any significant change in blood 
ered to the public may have the eff« | cholesterol. Increased weight, they add, 
of a claim of special value for prevent- | is the only result that is likely to be a- 
> or treating these diseases. The | chieved by increasing the intake of fats. 
Commissione} ided 
The policy statement, based on an ex- 
Scientific investigations of fatty sub | tensive survey of leading medical au- 
stances as a possible factor in lowering | thorities, published in the Federal Reg- 
blood ch esterol 1d f reventing heart lister, follows: 


Title 21—FO0D AND DRUGS 


Chapter I—Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare 

SUBCHAPTER A—GENERAL 
PART 3—STATEMENTS OF GENERAL 
POLICY OR INTERPRETATION 


Status of Articles Offered to the Gen- 


eral Public for the Control or Re- | 


duction of Blood Cholesterol Levels 

and for the Prevention and Treat- 

ment of Heart and Artery Disease 

Under the Federal Food, Drug, and 

Cosmetic Act 

Under the authority vested in the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
by the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act (sec. 701(a), 52 Stat. 1055, as 


amended; 21 U.S.C. 371) and delegated | 


to the Commissioner of Food and Drugs 


by the Secretary (23 F.R. 9500), and pur- (b) The role of cholesterol in heart 


suant to the Administrative Procedure | and artery diseases has not been estab- 
Act (sec. 3, 40 Stat. 237; 5 U.S.C. 1002), | lished. A causal relationship between 
| the following statement of policy is | blood cholesterol levels and these diseases 
| issued. | has not been proved. The advisability of 
|§3.41 Status of articles offered to the | making extensive changes in the nature 


lof the dietary fat intake of the people 
lof this country has not been demon- 
| strated. 

| (c) It is therefore the opinion of the 
| Food and Drug Administration that any 
| claim, direct or implied, in the labeling 
of fats and oils or other fatty substances 
offered to the general public that they 
will prevent, mitigate, or cure disease: 
of the heart or arteries is false or mis- 
leading, and constitutes misbranding 
within the meaning of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


general public for the control or re- 
duction of blood cholesterol levels 
and for the prevention and treatment 
of heart and artery disease under the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 
(a) There is much public interest and 
speculation about the effect of various 
| fatty foods on blood cholesterol and the 
relationship between blood cholesterol 
levels and diseases of the heart \and 
arteries. The general public has come 


1gé 


to associate the term “cholesterol” with ; 
these diseases. A number of common | (Sec. 701, 52 Stat. 1055, as amended; 21 
food fats and oils and some other forms | U-S.C. 371. Interprets or applies sec. 403 


| (a), 52 Stat. 1047; 21 U.S.C. 343(a) ) 
Dated: December 7, 1959. 


[SEAL] Geo. P. LARRICK, 
Cominissioner of Food and Drugs. 


| of fatty substances are being offered to 


the general public as being of value in the 
control or reduction of blood cholesterol 
levels and for the prevention or treat- 
ment of diseases of the heart or arteries. 














FROZEN RAW BREADED 
ISH PORTIONS VOLUNTARY | trout from Japan are not being sold in 


portions. The proposed regula- 
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Department of the Interior | Treasury Department 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE FROZEN TROUT FROM JAPAN 


NOT BEING SOLD AT LESS 
OMMERCIAL FISHERIES THAN FAIR VALUE IN U. §.,: 
The U. S. Department of the Treas- 
ury has determined that frozen brook 











STANDARDS PROPOSED: the United States at less than fair value. 
Frozen raw breaded fish portions (in- | This was announced in the December 22, 
ing raw breaded fish sticks) volun- 1959, Federal Register. The notice 
.de standards are proposed by points out that a complaint was received 
l ’ Bureau of Commercial Fisher- | that frozen trout from Japan were being 
The regulations are proposed for sold to the United States atless than 
n accordance with the authori- |fair value within the meaning of the An- 
ned in Title II of the Agricultural |tidumping Act of 1921. The ruling as 
ceting Act of August 14,1956, as a-_ |published in the Federal Register of De- 





Functions under that Act pertain- cember 22, 1959, follows: 





fish, shellfish, and any products 
were tra forroad + tho Tyco ~+ 
were transferred to the Depart- Office of the Secretary 
he Interior | section 6(a) of the [AA 643.3] 
Wild] € ( I .u st8 1956 


nit FROZEN TROUT FROM JAPAN 


posed standards, if recommend- 


: 7 Determination of No Sales at Less 
Secretary of the Interior for adop- Than Foir Value 


de effective, will be the firstis 


DeEcEMBER 11, 1959. 
scribing volun- A complaint was received that frozen 
le standards for frozenraw bread- trout from Japan were being sold to 
the United States at less than fair value 
eee within the meaning of the Antidumping 
re publishedin the December 5, Act of 1921. 

} Sod = I hereby determine that frozen trout 
ets - from Japan are not being, nor are likely 
to be, sold in the United States at less 
than fair value within the meaning of 

10 se l < *s of ection 201(a) of the Antidumping Act, 
ncluding ascertain the orad 1921, as amended (19 U.S.C. 160(a)). 


. “9 Statement of reasons: It was deter- 
{defects, andcharacter; def- mined that merchandise similar or iden- 
ind methods of analvsis: lot tical to the merchandise sold for ex- 
, d portation to the United States was sold 
for home consumption in Japan in suf- 
ficient quantities to form an adequate 
tions basis of comparison The comparison 
iniformily-shaped un- disciosed that purchase price was not 
oo ‘ less than home market price, after ap- 
- Pte S (no propriate adjustment for higher costs 
oI raw fish meat coated witl of packing on sales to the United States. 
1 This determination and the statement 
re an of reasons therefor are published pur- 
2/ O~ 1TK ICK suant to section 201(c) of the Antidump- 
. ing Act, 1921, as amended (19 U.S.C. 

‘ds for iried or cooked breaded 160(c 


cS ve been in effect for some SEAL] LAURENCE B. ROBBINS, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
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Eighty -Sixth Congress 
(Second Session) 


CONGRESS RECONVENES: The sec- 
ond session of the 86th Congress con- 
vened January 6, 1960. The first ses- 
sion adjourned September 15, 1959. All 
-— legislation before 
| 








the House and Sen- 
e during the first 
session remained 

in tatus 
adjournment 
subject to 
consider 


N ¥ 


at 


omg, 


| = ere 





as of 
and is 
furthe: 
‘ation dur- 
ing the second ses- 
sion. Bills intro- 
duced in the first session do not have to 
reintroduced. Bills reported out ofa 
committee or passed by one body of Con- 


its s 


be 
gress remained in status quo and do not 
have 
the 


to retrace legislative steps during 


second session. 











FISH SPAWNING PROTECTION IN 1LMON 
RIVER: S$ 6 (Church and Neuberger) pend 
€ r e dé e I Y te nd Fors gn 
( tes rot ed Senate ] st24 
5 3¢ t} 36th ¢ ess 
€ 4 Se t Jan y Ly LYOt 
3¢ he stre the riginal bill by : 
I g ‘ é i | n Salm 
I Idal hethe would ¢ 
r re ne yI 
l 1iown- € res re € 
e ¢ e¢ yn Int S € rore ( ’ 
€ é 4 ende the bill wo keep the Salm- 
R i 1 s é I 1e fish 
ye probier nas peen satisiactor.uy solved. 


ATI 
TEE 


INTERST 


COMMIT 


AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
INVESTIGATIONS OF FISHERIES 











AND RELATED MATTERS: S. Res. 243°(Ma 
1) esolution to authorize the Senate C - 
( nl State F< gn ¢ nmerceé exam- 
stigate ind rm ete study 
. tters sneries and wi ié 
erred he Cx e€ Inte ite ar I » 
é n ¢ f é é Senate Ja i 
160 


ENTER: S. 


create a F ederal plan- 








1 study of the possibile 
Fisheries Center in the 
Committee on the Dis- 
1 Columbia; introduced in Senate January 18, 
1960 
Also identical bills R. 9691 (McMillan), in- 
»>duced in House Jar y 18; and H. R. 9722 
(Aspinall) and H. R. 97 (Broyhill), both intro- 
duced in House January 19, 1960. 


OCEANOGRAPHY: 


arine 


H. R. 


sciences 


9361 (Pelly) 


to establish 


a bill to 


advance the m a com- 
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| prehensive 10-year program of oceanographic re- 
veys; to promote commerce and 
to secure the national defense; to ex- 
pand ocean resources; to authorize the construc- 
tion of research and survey ships and facilities; 
systematic studies on effects of radioactive 
narine environments; to enhance the 
and for other purposes; to the 
| Commi Merchant Marine and Fisheries; 
troduced in House January 6, 1960. The bill, titled 
'The Marine Sciences and Research Act 1959" 
| provides for a 10-year program reiating to objec- 
1 Senate Resolution 136, 


tives ex 


| search and sur 


| navigation, 


to 





] 


mM 
general 


lfare 





> on in- 


of 


pressed i intro- 





| duced June 22, 1959. and adopted by Senate July15 
| 1959. Identical bill S. 2692, introduced in Senate 
September 11, 1959. 
Tt would authorize the Secretary of the 


arry out the following activities: make 




































S < nds t lified scientists, rese< 
ories, o itutions in furtherance of 
| océ raphic studies; initiate and carry out a 
| program f the replacement, modernization, and 
erlarge € the number of oceangolng vessels 
sed for research, exploration, and surveys of 
marine resources; construct and operate shore 
fac and laboratories to effectively support 
he vessels provided for in preceding item; coop- 
erate witl agencies and departments in con- 
ducting oceanwide surveys; conduct studies con 
the relation of marine life to radioactive 
Ss; conduc tudies of the econo and 
lega s of commercial fisher he u- 
tion of marine products; request and obtain 
cooper on ym other governmental : 
SeVE il S tes navi n interest in m 
science d take action and carry 
ities which will accomplish the purposes of 
his Ac I irrying out the provisions of this 
Act, f is r itl -d in addition to other ap- 
i 1 he 2u of Commercial Fish- 
ng the 10-year period beginning with 











1 of the first fiscal year following approval of 
| this Act by the President. Bill also includes au- 
h atior for work by the Departn it of Com- 
erce, Departme of Health, Educ und Wel- 
re, Office of Educ mare Department of the Navy, 
itional Science Fou tion Division of Marine 


, - 
ment ol 


bill), and 
Mines. 


al blished on Depart 


Bureau of 


s (est 


SEAWEEDS oer UND, 
| ATE D) ON FI : : IMPORT “LIST: 
| Ne 1020, Free Gaon t of Ground 


POWDERED, OR GRAN- 
Se te Re port 


- Powdered, 









tion 








| or Granulate ed Seaweeds (January 13, 1960, 86th 

| Congress id Session, Report from the Commit- 

| tee on Finance to accompany H. R. 5887), 2 pp., 

| printed. Report contains purpose and provisions 
of the bill, committee recommendations, changes 
in existing law, and Paragraphs 1540 and 1722 of 


the T 


f Act of 1930 as 
| countered 


no opposition to 


the bill. 


Committee en- 
and recommend- 


amended. 
the bill 


ariff 
ed passage ol 
SHRIMP CONSERVATION CONVENTION WITH 
CUBA: S. 2867 (Magnuson), a bill to give effect to 
the “Convention between the United States and Cuba 
for the conservation of shrimp, signed at Havana 
August 15, 1958; referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce; introduced in 
Senate January 20, 1960. 






































iro 


| 
} nai 














ay ° 
teaspoons grated onior 
tablespoons cl d sweet pickle 
Rem shell 
rat co b 
Cc fr pu 
ff ith approximately 
S| s sal Makes approximately 3 cups salad or fills 60 puff shells. 
PUFF SHELLS Sift flour and measure. Add saltand siftagain. Combine but- 
Saat ale Ree TOP and boiling water in saucepan; melt over low heat. Add flour 
sin Ries : all at one time and stir vigorously until mixture forms a ball and 
Dash - 2 eggs leaves the sides of the pan. Remove from heat. Add unbeaten 


n well-greased cooky sheets, 154 x 12 inches. Bake in a very hot oven, 450° F., for 10 minutes; 
reduce heat to 350° F., and continue baking about 10 minutes longer. Makes approximately 60 puff 


eee | SMOKED SALMON CANAPES 


salmon on toast strips. Garnish with parsley. Makes 48 | dressing 
J Chi d parsle 
canapes. 4 cup chopped celery oPPpe 4 
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ANSPORTATION POLICIES: S. Res. 244 to transportation, Federal policies on consolida- 














son), a resolution to authorize the Commit- tions and mergers in the transportation industry, 


































tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to exam- and other related matters; referred to the Commit- 
vestigate, and make a complete study of tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; intro- 
ansportation regulation, Government assistance duced in Senate January 14, 1960. 
cs 
eee: acct tes 
HORS d'OEUVRES AND CANAPES 
These canapes suggested by the home economists of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
( e ealing ittractive, and appropriate for parties. | 
mem — - - a net “00: — 
GULF COAST SHRIMP BOII Tie spices in a piece of cheesecloth. To the water | 
dd onion, garlic, lemon, salt, and bag of seasonings; 
s packaged ( } & Toappoons waa ves ng to a boil. Add shrimp; cover and return to the 
2 P = a ee iling point. Simmer 3 to 5 minutes, depending on |} 
, size. Remove from heat and let stand in spiced water | 
a oon whole alls; , a ; : ; ; 
" ns crushed red peppers - lemons sliced for 3 minutes. Drain and chill. Serve garnished with | 
as s whole black pepper cup salt the whole spices and lemon slices. Yield: about 80 
™ spiced shrimp. 
TU? NEA! 
(€ )t 
( ) crushe 
eay 
( es) a 
D Fl 
1 e liquid. 
é re. C 
- Chill :  € € 
r pe re) hips 
CRAB SALAD IN PUFF SHELLS 














ee eggs, one at a time, beating thoroughly after each addition; con- 
tinue beating until a stiff dough is formed, Drop by teaspoonfuls 





Drainfish and grindtwice. Cream the cheese and mayon- 1 can (7 ounces) smoked salmon t teaspoon salt 
se. Blend in fish, celery, and seasonings. Remove crusts ‘_— (3 ounces) cream 1 teaspoon prepared 
~ “ey 2 + es: 
m bread. Cut each slice into 3 strips and toast. Spread chee mustard 


2 tablespoons mayonnaise or 16 slices bread 
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F FISHERY * 
§ INDICATORS 





CHART | - FISHERY LANDINGS for SELECTED STATES 


In Millions of Pounds 








BEN. 
MAINE, MASSACHUSETTS, ND RHODE ISLAND NEW JERSEY ND NEW YORK 
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| CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 
In Millions of Pounds 
" ain EI PERH 
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In Thousands of Tons 
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MULA A ie! 
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| CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
| of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 


In Millions of Pounds 





U. S. & ALASKA HOLDINGS amen U. S. & ALASKA FREEZINGS 
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CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


In Millions of Pounds 


<== 


(NEW vers| COLD-STORAGE HOI pincs2 | 


| CITY 











MARKET 
————— 



































=.) | 
ar a Set oo EE | L 
Pe. ‘resh : rozen) : Fe i an | CHICAGO | COLD-STORAGI ee ; 





| 
































SEATTLE oe BOSTON 





>STORAGE HOLDINGS 












































CHART 5- FISH MEAL and OIL PRODUCTION - U.S and ALASKA 





| 
FISH MEA 


FISH OIL 
= Ai i us and lior {f G: 


(in Mil Gallons 








| MULATIVE DA 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 























rUNA AND TUNALIKE FISH - CALIFORNI LEGEND: MACKEREL =’ - CALIFORNIA 
a a T T aE 1650 200 7 - T T T T 
: tale ae | MULATIVE DATA 
, ‘ Ee 






































STANDARD CASE 
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CHART 7- U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 





10 


FILLETS & STEAKS OTHER THAN GROUNDFISH 
(Fresh and Frozen) 
T T T “T T 











| GROUNDFISH (ir iding Ocean Per ) FILLETS LEGEND: 


=——— 1958 | cumuLar 

















9 }} 11 mgs. 1959 
956 


DATA | 


-” 


T T 


—-—___+ 





























LOBSTER 


AND SPINY LOBSTER 






































SEA 


HERRING, 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERV- 


, 


ICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG- 
NATED AS FOLLOWS: 
CFS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ALASKA, 
FL = FISHERY LEAFLETS. 
SL = BRANCH OF STATISTICS LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND 
PRODUCERS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS. 
WL = WILDLIFE LEAFLET. 
SSR.- FISH, SPECIAL SCIENTIF]C REPORTS--FISHERIES 
(LIMITED DISTRIBUTION). 
SEP.- SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
REVIEW. 
Number Title 
CFS-2144 - Texas Landings, August 1959, 3 pp. 
CFS-2147 - Massachusetts Landings, August 1959, 
5 pp. 
CFS-2149 - North Carolina Landings, September 
1959, 3 pp. 


CFS-2153 - Fish Meal and Oil, September 1959, 


2 pp. 
CFS-2158 - New York Landings, August 1959, 4 pp. 
CFS-2159 - New Jersey Landings, September 1959, 
3 pp. 
CFS-~-2161 - South Carolina Landings, September 
1959, 2 pp. 
CFS-2162 - Georgia Landings, September i959, 
2 pp. 
CFS~-2163 - Shrimp Landings, July 1959, 6 pp. 
CFS-2166 - Maine Landings, September 1959, 3 pp. 
CFS-2167 - Florida Landings, September 1959, 


6 pp. 


CFS-2169 - California Landings, June 1959, 4 pp. 
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re 
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a a A ost 60 


29 fe anne 


Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products (Revised): 
SL- I - Maine, 1955. 

SL-19 - Louisiana (Coastal Area), 1959. 

SL-29 - Ohio (Great Lakes Area), 1959. 

SL-31 - New York (Great Lakes Area), 1959. 





WL-379 - Suggested List of Printed Publications 
on Fish and Wildlife Subjects, 2 pp., November 
1958. 





SSR-Fish. No. 276 - A List of References on the 
Biology of Shrimp (Family Penaeidae), by Ed- 
ward Chin and Donald M, Allen, 146 pp., Janu- 

| ary 1959. 


| Fish Recipes for School Lunches, Test Kitchen 
| Series No. 5, 





, 27 pp., printed, 1959 (Revised). A 
booklet of recipes for quantity cookery of fish 
and shellfish in school cafeterias. Includes rec- 
ipes for baked dishes, chowders, salads, and 
sandwiches with a number of variations on the 
basic ingredients of each recipe. Planned for 
100 portions. 


Sep. No. 574 - Results of Exploratory Shrimp Fish- 
ing off Washington and Oregon (1958). 
Sep. No. 575 - Fish Flour for Human Consumption. 
Sep. No. 576 - Sanitation Aboard Fishing Trawlers 
Improved by Using Chlorinated Sea Water. 


| Sep. No. 577 - Research in Service Laboratories 

(January 1960): Contains these articles--"'O- 

cean Perch Filleting Machine Successfully Fil- 
lets Yellow Perch," and "Laboratory Work on 

Frozen Sa)mon Steak Standard Completed." 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY 
FROM THE SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED. 





| (Baltimore) Monthly Summary - Fishery Products, 
September and October 1959; 7 pp. each. (Mar- 
ket News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, 400 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md.) Re- 
| ceipts at Baltimore by species and by states and 
provinces for fresh- and salt-water fish and 





shellfish; and total receipts by species and com- 
parisons with previous years; for the months 
indicated. 


| California Fishery Products Monthly Summary, 
~ October I 13 pp. (Market News Service, 





U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office 


CFS-2170 - Alabama Landings, August 1959, 2 pp. 

CFS-2172 - Texas Landings, September 1959, 3 pp. 

CFS-2173 - New York Landings, September 1959, 
4 pp. 

CFS-2177 - North Carolina Landings, October 1959, | 
3 pp. 

CFS-2180 - Frozen Fish Report, October 1959, 
8 pp. 

CFS-2181 - South Carolina Landings, October 1959, 
2 pp. 

CFS-2185 - Rhode Island Landings, September 
1959, 3 pp. 

CFS-2187 - New Jersey Landings, October 1959, 
3. pp. 

CFS-2197 - Ohio Landings, September 1959, 2 pp. 

CFS-2202 - New England Fisheries, 1958 Annual 
Summary, 7 pp. 

CFS-2203 - Chesapeake Fisheries, 1958 Annual 
Summary, 7 pp. 

CFS-2204 - 


Manufactured Fishery Products 


, 1958 
Annual Summary, 


7 pp. 


Canned Fish Consumer Purchases: 
8k - September 1959, 31 pp. 





Bldg., San Pedro, Calif.) California cannery 
receipts of tuna and tunalike fish, mackerel, an- 
chovies and sardines; pack of canned tuna, mack- 
erel, anchovies, and sardines; market fish re- 
ceipts at San Pedro, Santa Monica, and Eureka 
areas; California imports; canned fish and frozen 
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shrimp prices; ex-vessel prices for cannery 
fish; American Tuna Boat Association auction 
sales; for the month indicated. 


(Chicago) Monthly Summary of Chicago's Fresh 
and Frozen Fishery Products Receipts and 
Whol€sale Market Prices, October 1959, 13 pp. 
(Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 565 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill.) 
Receipts at Chicago by species and by states 
and provinces for fresh- and salt-water fish 
and shellfish; and wholesale prices for fresh 
and frozen fishery products; for the month indi- 
cated. 











Gulf Monthly Landings, Production, and Shipments 
~~ of Fishery Products, October 1959, 6 pp. (Mar- 
ket News Ssrcis U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, 609-611 Federal Bidg., New Orleans 12, 
La.) Gulf States shrimp, oyster, finfish, and 
blue crab landings; crab meat production; LCL 
express shipments from New Orleans; wholesale 
prices of fish and shelifish on the New Orleans 
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Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 155 
John St., New York 38, N. Y.) 


(Seattle) Washington, Oregon, and Alaska Receipts 
and Landings of Fishery Products for Selecte 
Areas and Fisheries, Monthly Summary, Octo- 
ber 1959, 9 pp. (Market fate ervice, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Pier 42 South, Seat- 
tle 4, Wash.) Includes landings and local re- 
ceipts, with ex-vessel and wholesale prices in 
some instances, as reported by Seattle and As- 
toria, (Ore.) wholesale dealers; also Northwest 
Pacific halibut landings; and Washington shrimp 
landings; for the month indicated. 











Use of Chemical Barriers to Protect Shellfish Beds 

~~ from Predators, by V. L. Loosanoff, C. L. Mac- 
Kenzie, Jr., and L. W. Shearer, 9 pp., process- 
ed. (Biological Laboratory, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Milford, Conn., 1959.) This 
paper, which was presented at the July 1959 
meeting of the National Shellfisheries Associa- 
tion, describes new, cheap, simple, but effec- 








French Market; sponge sales; and fishery im- 
ports at Port Isabel and Brownsville, Tex., for 
the month indicated. 


Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 

tn Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Maryland, November 1959, 4 pp. (Market 
News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
18 So. King St., Hampton, Va.) Fishery landings 
and production for the Virginia areas of Hamp- 
ton Roads, Lower Northern Neck, and Eastern 
Shore; the Maryland areas of Crisfield, Cam- 
bridge, and Ocean City; and the North Carolina 
areas cf Atlantic, Beaufort, and Morehead City; 
together with cumulative and comparative data; 
for the month indicated, 














New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, Octo- 

ber 1959, 22 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 10 Commonwealth 
Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) Reviews the principal 
New England fishery ports, and presents food 
fish landings by ports and species; industrial 
fish landings and ex-vessel prices; imports; 
cold-storage stocks of fishery products in New 
England warehouses; fishery landings and ex- 
vessel prices for ports in Massachusetts (Bos- 
ton, Gloucester, New Bedford, Provincetown, 
and Woods Hole), Maine (Portland and Rockland), 
Rhode Island (Point Judith), and Connecticut 
(Stonington); frozen fishery products prices to 
primary wholesalers at Boston, Gloucester, and 
New Bedford; and landings and ex-vessel prices 
for fares landed at the Boston Fish Pier and 
sold through the New England Fish Exchange; 
for the month indicated. 


New York City's Wholesale Fishery Trade--Month- 

~ ly Summary for September [35 22 pp. (Market 
News Service, 155 John St., New York 38, N. Y.) 
Includes summaries and analyses of receipts 
and prices on wholesale Fulton Fish Market, im- 
ports entered at New York City, primary whole- 
saler prices for frozen products, and marketing 
trends; for the month indicated, 


(New York) List of Primary Brokers and Import- 
, Products and Byproducts, New 


ers of Fisher 
York City, 1959-1960, 16 pp. (Harket News 





| tive chemical method of controlling enemies of 


mollusks grown for human consumption. The 
method and its ramifications and modifications 
; are designed to control boring gastropods, such 
} as oyster drills and Polinices. starfish, crabs, 
and other enemies of commercial mollusks, pri- 
| marily by preventing their invasion of shellfish 
grounds. The basic idea of the method is com- 
| paratively old, having been advocated and de- 

| veloped by the senior author since 1946. It is 

| founded on the principle of surrounding the beds 
with "barriers" or "belts" containing chemicals 
| which either stop, repel, or kill undesirable 
forms. 

On the Identification of Chum Salmon Stocks in the 
~~ North Pacific by Means of Scales, Part I, by 
Tetsuo Kobayashi and Shin-ichi Abe, 34 pp., 
processed, limited distribution. (Translation of 
INPFC Doc. 207, Hokkaido Salmon Hatchery, 
August 1958.) Pacific Salmon Investigations, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 2725 Montlake 
Blvd., Seattle 2, Wash., October 17, 1958. 





THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE FOR SALE AND ARE 
AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, WASH- 
INGTON 25, D. C. 





Fauna of the Aleutian Islands and Alaska Peninsula, 
with Notes on Invertebrates and Fishes Collect- 
ed in the Aleutians, 1936-38, by Victor B. Schef- 
fer, North American Fauna No. 61, 420 pp., 
illus., printed, $1.25. 











"Food-Fish Farming in the Mississippi Delta," by 
Malcolm C. Johnson, article, The Progressive 
Fish-Culturist, vol. 21, no. 4, October 1959, pp. 
154-160, printed, single copy 25 cents. Presents 
the novel but potentially lucrative idea of rota- 
tion of crops of rice with crops of fish. After 
several crops of rice have been harvested by 
which time the land has become less productive, 
the fields are flooded to a depth of 18 inches or 
more with fingerling catfish, bass, or buffalo- 
fish. At the end of two years, the fish are har- 
vested and the fields replanted with rice. Ad- 
vantages of this system are increased soil fer- 
tility, increased rice yields, cash fish crops, 
recreational value, a long-range increase in 
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human food, and soil that doesn't blow away 
while it is lying fallow. The U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service is a sponsor of an experiment sta- 
tion to be built in Arkansas to assist farmers in 
refining and standardizing techniques in this 

type of pond fishery. 


Food of the Squawfish PTYCHOCHEILUS OREGO- 

~~ NENSIS (Richardson) of the Lower Columbia 
River, by Richard B. Thompson, Fishery Bulle- 
tin 158 (From Fishery Bulletin of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, vol. 60), 20 pp., illus., printed, 
20 cents, 1959. 











Vertical Distribution of Pelagic Fish Eggs and 
Larvae Off California and Baja California, by 
Elbert H. Ahlstrom, Fishery Bulletin 161 (From 
Fishery Bulletin of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, vol. 60), 44 pp., illus., printed, 35 cents, 
1959. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND 


WILOLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE OR- 
GANI ZATIONS ISSUING THEM. 











CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICA- 
TIONS THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADORESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE OR- 
GANIZATION OR PUBLISHER MENTIONED. DATA ON PRICES, IF 
READILY AVAILABLE, ARE SHOWN, 








ALGAE: 
The Marine Algae of the Labrador Peninsula and 








~ Northwest Newfoundland (Ecology and Distribu- 
tion), by Robert T. Wilce, Bulletin No. 158, 107 
pp., illus., printed, C$1.50. National Museum 
of Canada, Department of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources, Ottawa, Canada, 1959. 


Some Features of Marine Algal Distribution in 

~ Norway, by 1. Braarud (Reprinted from Acta 
Adriatica, vol. VIII, No. 15, 8 pp., printed in 
English with summary in Serbo-Croatian. In- 
stitut za Oceanografiju i Ribarstvo, Split, Jugo- 
slavia, 1958. 





ANTIBIOTICS: 

“Antibiotic Residues in Fish Iced with Chlortetra- 
cycline Ice and Effect of Normal Cooking Pro- 
cedures on These Residues," by J. W. Boyd, 

B. A. Southcott, and H. L. A. Tarr, article, An- 
tibiotics Annual, 1956-1957, pp. 1002-1005," 
printed. Antibiotics Annual, 1956-1957, Medical 


printed. 
Encyclopedia, Inc., 30 E, 60th St., New York 22, 
» #7 





r 


"The Use of Antibiotics for the Control of Spoil- 
age in the East Coast Fisheries. Part 1--Intro- 
duction and the Use of Antibiotics in Gutted Cod 
and Haddock Aboard Trawlers," by C. H. Cas- 
tell and M. F. Greenough, article, Canadian 
Fisherman, vel. 45, no. 10, October 1958, pp. 
6-8, printed. Canadian Fisherman, National 
Business Publications, Ltd., Gardenvale, Qu::- 
bec, Canada, 





"The Use of Antibiotics for the Contro! of Spoil- 
age in the East Coast Fisheries. Part 2--The 
Effect of Antibiotics on the Keeping Time of Fil- 
lets," by C. H. Castell and M. F. Greenough, ar- 
ticle, Canadian Fisherman, vol. 45, no. 11, No- 














Vol. 22, No. 2 


vember 1958, pp. 20-22, printed. Canadian 
Fisherman, National Business Publications, Ltd., 
Gardenvale Quebec, Canada. 


AUSTRALIA: 

Australian Journal of Marine and es Re- 
search, vol. 10, no. 2, October 1959, a), 
illus., printed. Australian Journal of Marine 
and Freshwater Research, Commonwealth Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research Organization, 
314 Albert St., East Melbourne, C. 2, Australia, 
Features, among others, articles on: "The Nat- 
uralization of the Pacific Oyster in Australia," 
by J. M. Thompson; and ''The Status of the 
School Shark Fishery in South-Eastern Austra- 
lian Waters," by A. M. Olsen. 


The Freshwater Fishes of New South Wales, by 
John S. Lake, Research Bulletin No. 5, 25 pp., 
illus., printed. State Fisheries, Chief Secre- 
tary's Department, New South Wales, Sydney, 
Australia, 1959. 


The Status of the East Gippsland Bream Fishery, 
by John K. Ling, Fisheries Contribution No. 8, 
20 pp., illus., processed. Fisheries and Game 


Dept., 605 Flinders St., Melbourne C. 3, Aus- 
tralia, November 1958. 











CANADA: 

Progress Reports of the Atlantic Coast Stations, 
no. 72, 39 pp., Llus., printed in French and 
English. Queen's Printer and Controller of Sta- 
tionery, Ottawa, Canada, September 1959. Con- 
tains, among others, these articles: 'Growth 
and Parasites of Cod during a Year in Captivi- 
ty," by A. C. Kohler; "Constituents of Salt Cod 
Pickle,"’ by F. W. ran Klaveren and E. Vaillan- 
court; "Squid Inshore in Newfoundland and on 
the Grand Bank, 1953 to 1958,"' by H. J. Squires; 
"Drift-Netting for Herring along the South Coast 
of Newfoundland," by S. N. Tibbo; and ''Fat Hy- 
drolysis in Frozen Fish, 2--Relation to Pro- 
tein Stability,"" by Doris I. Fraser and W. J. 
Dyer. 








Summary Report on Fishery Investigations and 
Groundfish Landings in Newfoundland during 
1957, by A. M. Fleming and Marjorie E. Prouse, 
Circular No. 5, 41 pp., processed. Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, Biological Station, 
St. John's, Newfoundland, 1958. 











Variations dans le Quebec de l'Abondance An- 
nuelle des Poissons Originaires des Grands- 
Lacs (Variations in Quebec in the Annual A- 
bundance of Fishes Originating in the Great 
Lakes), by Vadim D, Vladykov and G. Beaulieu, 
Contribution No. 70, 9 pp., illus., printed in 
French, (Reprinted from Le Naturaliste Cana- 
dien, vol. LXXXV, Nos. 6-7, June-July 1958.) 
Department of Fisheries, Rm. 127, E. Bldg., 
Quebec, Canada. 


COLD STORAGE: 

"Studies on the Discoloration in Fish Meat during 
Freezing Storage. I--A Spectrophotometric 
Method for the Simultaneous Determination of 
Ferrous and Ferric Forms of Myoglobin in 
Their Mixed Solution," by Y. Sano and K. Hash- 
imoto, article, Bulletin of the Japanese Societ 
of Scientific Fisheries, Sol. 34 ao Oot, 1558 
pp. 519-523, illus., printed in Japanese with 
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OBTAINED 


English abstract. Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, Shiba- 
kaigandori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 


"Studies on Muscle of Aquatic Animals. XXXIX-- 
Changes in Muscle of Yellowtail (Seriola quin- 
queradiata) during Cold Storage," by U. Simidu, 
H. Terashima, and W. Simidu, article, Bulletin 
of the Japanese Societ of Scientific Fisheries, 
vol. 24, no. 6-7, 1 , pp. 586-590, illus., print- 
ed in Japanese with English summary. Japanese 
Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Suisan 
Daigaku, Shiba-kaigandori6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 








COLUMBIA RIVER: 
Summary Report on the Indian Fishery at Celilo 
~ Falls and Vicinity, Columbia River, 1947-1954, 
25 pp., illus., processed. Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, Portland, Ore., August 1955. 




















DISEASES OF FISH: 
Tuberculosis in Pacific Salmon and Steelhead 
“Trout, by James W. Wood and Erling J. Ordal, 
Contribution No. 25, 38 pp., illus., printed. Fish 
Commission Research Laboratory, Rt. 1, Box 
31A, Clackamas, Ore., December 1958. 








ELECTRICAL FISHING: 

"Erfahrungen uber Leitfahigkeitsmessungen und 
Hartebestimmungen im Rahmen der Elektro- 
fischerei und Gewasserbonitierung" (Experi- 
ence in Measuring the Conductivity and Deter- 
mining the Hardness of Water in Connection 
with Electrofishing and Evaluation of Water), by 
G. Buhse, article, Der Fischwirt, vol. 8, no. 6, 
pp. 160-161, printed in German. Deutscher 





Fischerei-Verband, Neuerwall 72, Hamburg 36, 
W. Germany. 


"Gefahren und Schutzmassnahmen bei der Elek- 
trofischerei' (Dangers and Protective Meas- 
ures in Electrofishing), by A. Hosl, article, 
16-18, printed in German. Deutscher Fischerei- 
Verband, Neuerwall 72, Hamburg 36, W. Germany. 


"“Neuartige Thunfischangel in der Elektrofisch- 
erei'' (New Type of Tuna Hook in Electrofishing), 
by K. Schultz, article, Schiff und Hafen, vol. 10, 
no. 9, September 1958, pp. 752-754, printed in 
German. C. D. C. Heydorns Buchdruckerei, 
Uetersen bei Hamburg, W. Germany. 





"“Vorschriften fur die Errichtung und den Betrieb 
von Elektrofischereianlagen in Binnengewas- 
sern" (Regulations for the Installation and Op- 
eration of Electrical Fishing Gear in Fresh- 
water Areas), article, Allgemeine Fischerei 
Zeitung, vol. 83, no. 15, August 1958, pp. 293- 
294, printed in German. Bayer, Landwirt- 
schaftsverlag, G. m. b. H., Marsstrasse 22, 
Munich 2, W. Germany. 


FATTY ACIDS: 

Nutritive Value of Highly Unsaturated Fatty Acids 
and the Origin of Toxicity of Fish Oils, by 
Takashi Kaneda, Hisae Sakai, and Seinosuke 

Ishii, 11 pp., illus., printed in Japanese with 
English abstract. (Reprinted from Journal of 
Japanese Society of Food and Nutrition, vol. 7, 











| 





no. 4, December 1954, pp. 1-10.) Chas. E. Tut- 
tle Co., 28-30 So. Main St., Rutland, Vt. 


Nutritive Value or Toxicity of Highly Unsaturated 
Fatty Acids. I, by Takashi Kaneda and Seinosuke 
Ishii, 9 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted frorn 
The Journal of Biochemistry, vol. 41, no. 3, 
1954, pp. 327-335.) Department of Biochemis- 
try, Faculty of Medicine, Tokyo University, 
Bunyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 








Nutritive Value or Toxicity of Highly Unsaturated 
Fatty Acids. II, by Takashi Kaneda, Hisae Sakai, 
and Scinosuke Tahil, 13 pp., illus., printed. (Re- 
printed from The Journal of Biochemistry, vol. 
42, no. 5, 1955, pp. 561-573.) Department of 
Biochemistry, Faculty of Medicine, Tokyo Uni- 
versity, Bunyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 














Studies on the Nutritive Value of Lipides. XII-- 
Nutritive Value or Toxicity of Wighly Unsaturated 
Fatty Acids (3), by Takashi Kaneda, Hisae Sakai, 
and Seinosuke Ishii, 8 pp., illus., printed in Japa- 
nese with English abstract. (Reprinted from 
Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, vol. 20, no. 7, November 1954, pp. 
658-663.) Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
eries, c/o Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, Shiba-kaigan- 
dori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 








FISH CULTURE: 

Trout and Salmon Culture (Hatchery Methods), by 
Earl Leitritz, Fish Bulletin No. 107, 169 pp., 
illus., printed, $2. Printing Division, Documents 
Section, North Seventh St. at Richards Blvd., 
Sacramento 14, Calif., 1959. A practical hand- 
book for acquainting the new hatchery employee 
with the rudiments of fish culture, and also to 
serve as a reference for experienced personnel. 
“During the past 10 or 12 years, applied science 
and mechanics have revolutionized fish hatchery 
operations," asserts the author. This text de- 
scribes such advances as the uses of newchem- 
icals in treating diseases in hatcheries, eradi- 
cating undesirable fish populations, artificial 
spawning, new methods of transporting fish and 
eggs, and the employment of labor-saving de- 
vices such as fish loaders, self-graders, incu- 
bators, and dry feeds. 





FISH LIVER OILS: 

Studies on the Nutritive Values of Lipids. IX-- 
Nutritive Value of Polymerized Liver Oil of Dog 
Fish, by Takashi Kaneda and Kimie Arai, 7 pp., 
printed in Japanese with English summary. 
(Reprinted from Bulletin of the Japanese Societ 
of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 19, no. 5, 1953, pp. 
700-702.) Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
eries, c/o Tokyo Suisan Daigaku, Shiba-kaigan- 
dori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 














FISH MEAL: 
"Screening Before Milling of Fish Meal Reduces 
the Proportion of Fine Particles, by 
R. M. Duncan, article, Food Industries 
of South Africa, vol. 12, no. 3, August 
Food Indus- 
PrP. O. Box 
Union of South 








1958, pp. 24-26, printed. 
tries of South Africa, 
4245, Cape Town, 





Africa. 
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"Tests Show Bulk Storage of Fish Meal Success- , 
ful,’ article, Feedstuffs, vol. 30, no. 32, Au- 
gust 1958, p. 78, printed. Feedstuffs, Miller 
Publishing Co., 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneap- 
olis 5, Minn. 


FISH OILS: 

"Los Aceites de Pescado en la Industria de 
turas--I"' (Fish Oils in the Painting Indust 
Parts I and II), by J. Huesa Lope, article 

, vol. 8, no. 5, 1957, pp. 226- 
222, printed in Spanish. Instituto de la Grasa y 
sus Derivados, Avenida de Heliopolis, Sevilla, 
Spain. 





F 


Grasas y Aceites 
Z d 


Nutritive Value or Toxicity of Oils of Salted and 


Dried Fishes, by Takashi Kaneda, Hisae Sakai, 
and Seinosuke : ll] i 

Japanese with English abstr: 
from Bulletin 





ysuk 





fic Fi /, 1954 
669.) Japanese Society of Scientifi =} 
/o Tokyo Suisan Dai Shib 





6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 





Studies on the Polymerization and Oxidation of 
Marine Animal Oils. I--Preparation of Edible 
Oil from Marine Animal Oils, by Hideo Higashi, 


Shigeo Murayama, and Kikuko Tabe | 14 pp. 


vanese with English sum- 







“om Bulletin « 
Fisheries, vol, 
ox Japanese Sox ety 
ific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Suisan Daig 
Shiba-k: 6-Chome, Tokyo, 








iganador}1 
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Management by James A ru l, 
166 pp., processed. University of Washingtor 
Seattle, Wash. Proceedings of a conference or 
biological and econ spects o isheries 





management nel 


1e auspices of the Col- 


lege of Fisher Department of Eco- 








nomics of the Univers of Washington at Seat- 
tle, February 17-19, 1959. Economists, fisher- 
ies biologists, and members of the commercial 
justry nded the sessions The e- 
the papers de ered and 
discussions, faithfully de- 
ions 
ussion of the background for 





aunches immediatel 





topics of the various sessions which covered: (1) 


biological and economic aspects 





fishery man- 
agement; (2) halibut fishery management; (3) 
salmon management in Alaska; and (4) interna- 
, : 

t 


ional trade policies and their relation to f 
At times the discussions became very] 

ly. As a result much thought-provoking infor- 
mation is set down. Such factors are covered 


les. 





as the effect of management regulations on the 
conduct of efficient operations in managed fish- 
eries, the need to limit entry of individuals into 
certain fisheries, the effect of certain controls 

on processing and marketing operations, the ef- 
fect of certain types of controls on costs and 
profits in the industry, etc. | 





Ishii, 7 pp., illus., printed in F 








An address entitled "Canada and the Absten- 
tion Principle," by Honorable James Sinclair, 
former Canadian Minister of Fisheries, is also 
included in the report. Sinclair's remarks on 
this important subject are very penetrating, 


--W. H. Stolting 


LOATING TRAWLS: 

"Entwicklungsstand und Einsatzbedingungen Pe- 
lagischer Schleppnetze" (State of Development 
and Working Conditions of Floating Trawls), by 
G. Kajewski, article, Fischereiforsching, vol, 1, 
no. 1, August 1958, pp. 1-4, printed in German, 

fur Hochseefischerei und Fischverar- 

yeitung, Rostock-Marienehe, E. Germany. 








OOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 
La Peche en Italie et la Distribution du Poiss 
(The Italian Fishery and the Distribution of 
Fish), by Paolo Pagliazzi, Technical Paper No. 
2 pp., processed in French. General Fish- 
Council for the Mediterranean, Food and 


e Organization of the United Nations 














La Preparation des Catalogues des Noms de 
Poissons et la Methode de 
guistique (The Preparation of I 
Names and the Linguistic Geography Method) 





la ¢ 7eOgraphie Lin 


Catalogs of I 





by V mir V inja, Technical P aper No. 55, 6 pp. 
processed. General Fisheries Council for the 
Mediterranean, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 


1ited Nations, Rome, Italy, 1958. 





tate of Food and Agriculture, 1959, 206 pp. 
_ — ee —- —- —— 4 _ _ 

printed, US$2. Food and Agriculture Or- 
United Na Rome, Italy 

International Documents Service 

iiversity Press, 2960 Broadway, 

New York 27, N. Y.) Reviews the world food 

and agriculture situation during the year ended 








June 30, 1959, with particular emphasis on the 
reloped nations. Includes a short sec- 
ion on fishery production which notes that the 
tch for 1958 was considerably higher 


ian in 1957. 











A slightly longer section on fish- 
ery policies mentions international conferences 
concluded or ratified during 1958/59, govern- 
ment assistance to fisheries, and utilization of 
fishery resources in less-developed countries. 
Yearbook of Fishery Statistics, 1958 (Production 
and Fishing Craft), vol. LX, 454 pp., illus., proc- 
essed in English, French, and Spanish, $4. Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, Rome, Italy, 1959. (Sold in United States 
by Columbia University Press, International 
Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27 
N. Y.) As in previous years, this edition con- 
tains fishery statistics on catches, production of 
preserved and processed commodities, fishing 
craft, and whaling from all countries. The maps 
and graphs section of the Yearbook has been 
further expanded by the addition of diagrams 
showing the world catch by continents and the 
catches of the larger producing countries for a 
number of years. The total world catch of fish- 
ery products for 1958 is estimated at 33.7 
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million metric tons compared with 30.6 million 
tons for 1957. 


EAR: 

A Simple Rig for Multiple Trolling with Reels 
and Wire Lines," by W. A. Dae, Bg aen ar- 
2, Wor nS Fishing, vol. 8, no. 11, November 
pp. -26, 60, illus. pres Outlines a 
type be gear being tested in trolling for 
fish by the Trinidad Fisheries Depart- 
This method utilizes a high speed man- 
attached to a bamboo outrigger, enabl- 
vessel to operate many more lines si- 
aneously than was previously possible by 
i hauling. 
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new 

pelagic 

ment. 
reel 


ng one 


rENI -RAL: : 
Sex vherei in Gegenwart und Zukunft (Sea Fish- 
g Ne yw and in the Fut ure), by C. Birkhoff, 153 
illus., printed in German. Nordwestdeuts- 


* Verlag Ditzen und Co., Bremerhaven, W. 
y, October 1957. Deals with the prob- 
>thods, and vessels of the world fishing 
»gether with a dictionary of fishery 
terms. Topics covered include: 
of food of the future; neces- 
f our fish catching areas; fish 
utionary ne line and 
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Halibut--Observati Siz 


First Ma- 

ity, Sex Ratio and Le sgt Weight | Relation- 
Bennet B. - Rae, Scottish Home Depart- 
Research No. 4, 1959, 19 pp., 
6d. (about US$1.05). Her 
13A Castle St., 
Investigations on com- 
research vessels in the North At- 
shown that male halibut normally 
the first time at sizes ranging from 
iches and females from 39 to 54 inch- 
takes place mainly in April and 
an earlier spawning, based 
occurrence of well veloped roes infish 
aught in December 1952, is discussed. In the 
ly years of the halibut's life, male and female 
present in equal numbers but with in- 
the females outnumber the 
ales and all the large fish of 60 inches and ov- 
were found to be females. The length/ weight 
elationship is studied. Halibut of the same 
P length may vary greatly in weight. This is due 
to various factors including anatomical, season- 

and regional differences. The significance 
of these results is considered in relation to the 
halibut fisheries, and the need for conservation 
of such a valuable resource is noted. 
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HERRING: 
2 rospects for the 1959-60 British Columbia Her- 
ring Fishing Season eason, by F. H. C. Taylor, Cir- 
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cular No. 53, 4 pp., processed. Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada, Biological Station, 
Nanaimo, B. C., Canada, October 1959. The fif- 
teenth in a series of annual circulars dealing 
with the prospects of the British Columbia her- 
ring fishery. These forecasts are made to aid 
in the formation of effective management pol- 
icies and to help the industry use the resources 
more economically. The data are derived from 
prediction of the carry-over from the estimated 
abundance in the previous season and the ex- 
pected new recruitment. 


Statewide Fishing Harvest Survey, 1957, by For- 
rest R. Hauck, Federal Aid to Fisheries Proj- 
ect F18-R-4, 11 pp., processed. Department of 
Fish and Game, Boise, Idaho, August 15, 1958. 








INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR: 
"The IGY World Data Centers for Oceanogra- 





phy," by J. R. Ligue! article, Texas Journal of 
Science, vol. XI, no. 3, September 1959, pp. 259- 
269, illus., steven single copy $1.25. Texas 
Journal of Science, Box 7984, University Station, 
Austin, Tex. 

JAPAN: 


Bulletin of Tokai Regional Fisheries Research 
‘Laboratory, no. 24, June 1959, 91 pp., illus. 
printed in Japanese with English summaries. 
Tokai Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory, 
Tsukishima, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Includes, 
among others, these articles: "Some Studies on 
Set Net Fishing Ground," by M. Nomura; "Stud- 
ies on Trawl Net. Ill--Observation of the Con- 
figuration of a Trawl Net Using a Large Sized 
Model," by S. Takayama, T. Koyama, and H. 
Taketomi; and ''Prevention of the Adhesion of 
Canned Salmon Meat," by T. Takahashi and M. 
Takei. 














Collected Reprints, 1958 (from the Tokai Region- 
al Fisheries Research Laboratory), 251 pp., 
illus., printed in Japanese with English sum- 
maries. Tokai Regional Fisheries Research 
Laboratory, Tsukishima, Chua-ku, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan. Contains, among others, these reprints of 
articles published by Laboratory scientists out- 
side the publications of the Laboratory: '"Fluc- 
tuations in the Fishery for Young Sardine off 
Shichiri-Mihama, Kii Peninsula (One of the Data 
Relevant to Fluctuations of the Sardine Stock in 
Japanese Waters)," by Z. Nakai; "A Trial on 
Estimating the Abundance of Population of the 
Pacific Saury, Cololabis saira (Brevoort)" and 

| "On the Availability of the Sardine, Sardinops 

} melanosticta, Population Caught by Drift Gill 
Nets in the Western Japan Sea," by T. Doi; "An 
Attempt for Determining the Swimming Speed of 
Fish Schools by the Fish Finder (Preliminary 
Report),"' by S. Kawada, Y. Tawara, and C. Yosh- 
imuta; ''An Attempt for Detecting the Swimming 
Course of Fish Schools at a Set Net Fishing 
Ground by Fish Finder (Preliminary Report)," 
by S. Kawada and Y. Tawara; "On the Change in 
Strength of Netting Cords Immersed in the Sea. 
Il--Relation Between the Strength of Tarred 
Synthetic Cords and the Temperature, and Com- 
parison of Power of These Cords Changing When 
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Immersed in the Sea," by Y. Shimozaki and Y. | present day interest i 
Nozawa; "On the Nature of the Streaming Bire- 





Squid Muscle," "Some Notes on M-Actomyosin gage in research in tl 
f Squid Muscle," "On Actomyosin of Squid Mus- r 

cle from Salt-Extract. Preparation of Acto- raphy. Contains extr 
myosin," "On the Protein Composition of Squid of the voyage of the S 


cosity of Squid Actomyosin," by J. J. Matsu- 1959. Significant obs 
moto; ''On a Specific Behavior of 'Myosins' of marine plants, corall 
Squid Muscle. I--Precipitability of 'Myosins', duction resulting fror 
by M. Migita and other "Influence of Urea up- 

on the Binding of Some ‘Toni Dyes to Proteins, MARINE VEGETATION: 




















by M. Migita S. Otake; "A Comparative Guide to ine Vegeté 
Study on the <tractability of Muscle Proteins Herr awn Sur 

of Some Animals," by M. Migita, J. J. Matsu- Colur by Donald 
moto, and N. Aoe; "St idy on the Green Meat of 44, 


Normal Meat of Precooked Tuna Stuc n 
Green Me sat of Tuna. II--Qu: antitative Differ- | MARYLAND: 
snces of Vit an 1 B Group and Minerals in Kid- E> y Survey of 
ney Between Green and Normal Bodies of Yel- Maryland 
lowfin Tuna," and ''Study on the Green Meat of by J. H. Manning and 
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Greened Body from Normal One Bef ¢- ed. Maryland Depart 
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printed. Michigan De partment of Conservation, 
Institute for Fisheries Research, Ann or, NEW YORK: 
Mich., August 1958. | The Present t Program of 
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Polaris, by E. Yale Daw- ies Unit, New York 





Naturalist, vol. 1, no. 13, Novembe: 10, 1959, 

illus., printed in English with Spanish summary. | OCEAN PERCH: 

The Beaude tte Foundation for Biological Re- | Red Flesh in Redfish, 
search, Box 482, RFD 1, Solvang, Calif. With Templeman and E., J. 





space-age technology, 


Muscle," and ''The Effect of ATP on the Vis- of Panama to Jalisco, 


3 illus., printed. 
Tuna. I--Quantitative Differences of Vitamin B Board of Cana la, Bio] 


Mortality of Trout Caused by Hook ing with Arti by K. Schmidt, article, Deutsche F 
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n physical sciences and 
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fringence Observed in the Aqueous Extracts of been relegated to a position of relative unim- 
Squid Muscle. Il--Dissolution of 'Myosins' in portance by the public. This article is one of 
the Aqueous Extract,'' by M. Migita and J. J. the series published by the Beaudette Founda- 
Matsumoto; "On Purified M-Actomyosin of tion, established in 1958 to encourage and en- 
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6 pp., illus., print- 
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‘rothers, Circular No. 54, 






ne Chemical 4 pp., processed. Fisheries Research Board of 
Uchiyama Canada, Biological Station Nanaimo, B. C., 
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of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, vol. 
15, no. 4, July i , pp. 695-700, printed. Jour- 
nal of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 


University of Toronto Press, Ottawa, Canada. 


Redfish Distribution in the North Atlantic, by W. 
Templeman, Bulletin No. 120, 173 pp., printed, 
C$1.75. Queen's Printer and Controller of Sta- 
tionery, Ottawa, Canada, 1959. 





PARASITES: 

A New Microsporidan Parasite from the Pink 

~ Shrimp (PENAEUS DUORARUM), by Edwin 8S. 
Iversen and Raymond B. Manning, 3 pp., illus., 
printed. (Reprinted from Transactions of the 
American Fisheries Society, vol. 88, 1959, pp. 
130-132.) Librarian, Colorado A & M College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 














PLANKTON: 
The Chaetognatha of the Eastropic Expedition, 


with Notes as to Their Possible Value as Indi- 
cators of Hydrographic Conditions, by Paul N. 
Sund and James A. Renner, 44 pp., illus., print- 
ed in Spanish and English. (Reprinted from In- 
ter-American Tropical Tuna Commission Bulle- 
tin, vol. 3, ao. Wi. batee= Kesovieal Tropical Tuna 
Commission, La Jolla, Calif., 1959. 











SALMON: 

On the Causes of Fluctuation in the Number of 
Pacific Salmon and the Tasks in the Rational 
Use of Stocks, by R. 5. Semko, 44 pp., process- 

sd. (Translated from Papers of the Conference 
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SHAD: 

Distant Recaptures of Shad (ALOSA SAPIDISSIMA) 
Tagged in Quebec, by Vadim D. Viadykov, Con- 
tribution No. 54, 18 pp., illus., printed in Eng- 
lish with French summary, 50 Canadian cents. 
(Reprinted from Le Naturaliste Canadien, vol. 
LXXXIII, no. 10, October 1956.) Department of 
Fisheries, Rm. 127, E. Bldg., Quebec, Canada, 
1957. 





SHRIMP: 

Prawn Investigations in Eastern Australia, by 
A. A. Racek, Research Bulletin No. 6, 57 pp., 
illus., printed. State Fisheries, Chief Secre- 
tary's Department, New South Wales, Sydney, 
Australia, 1959. 





A Shrimp Survey by the "Investigator No. 1," 
April 1953, Circular No. 28, 5 pp., processed. 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Pacific 
Biological Station, Nanaimo, B. C., Canada, 
May 1953. 





SPAIN: ae 

Industrias Derivadas de la Pesca, Ano 1956 (Fish- 
ery Industries, 1956), Deposito Legal M. 7619-- 
1958, 128 pp., printed in Spanish. Instituto Na- 
cional de Estadistica, Madrid, Spain. Covers 
Spanish canning, curing, and byproducts indus- 
tries. Gives data on plants, number of employ- 
ees, products produced, raw material and spe- 
cies used, and other data for 1956. 








Investigacion Pesquera, vol. XIV, August 1959, 





on Questions of Fisheries, 1951.) Department 


of State, Washington 25, D. CL 

Northwestern 
Pacific Ocean, by L. D. Andrievskaya, Transla- 
tion Series No. 182, 16 pp., illus., processed. 
(Translated from Materialy po Biologii Mor- 
shovo Perioda Zhizni Dalnevostochnykh Lososei, 
1957, pp. 64-75.) Fisheries Roaaneeh Board of 
Canada, Biological Station, Nanaimo, B. C., 
Canada, 1958. 





The Food of Pacific Salmon in the 











SARDINES: 

'Metodos de Cozimento das Sardinhas I" (Methods 
of Cooking Sardines, Part I), by F. Lopez-Ca- 
pont, article, Conservas de Peixe, vol. 13, no. 
146, May 1958, pp. 20-22, printed in Portuguese. 
Conservas de Peixe, Reguerao dos Anjos 68, 
Lisbon, Portugal. 











SEA LAMPREY: 
Distribution of Sea Lamprey Ammocoetes in 

Michigan Tributaries of Lake Superior, 1955- 
1957, by Thomas M. Stauffer and Martin J. Han- 
sen, Miscellaneous Publication No. 11, 25 pp., 
iilus., printed. Michigan Department of Conser- 
vation, Institute for Fisheries Research, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., August 1958. 











SEALS: 
The Economics of Seals in the Eastern Canadian 
Arctic, by Il. A. McLaren, Circular No. I, 

pp., processed. Fisheries Research Board of 

Canada, Arctic Unit, Montreal, Canada, 1958. 








135 pp., illus., printed in Spanish with English 
summaries. Instituto de Investigaciones Pes- 
queras, Universidad de Barcelona, Spain. In- 
cludes, among others, these articles: '"Consid- 
eraciones Acerca del Crecimiento de la Caballa 
(Scomber scombrus L.) en el Mediterraneo Es- 
panol--Parte servations in Regard to 
Growth of the Horse Mackerel in the Spanish 
Mediterranean), by Carlos Bas Peired; and 
"Aparicion en la Costa Sudatlantica Espanol de 
Atunes Marcados en Noreuga" (Appearance on 
the South Atlantic Coast of Spain of Tuna Tagged 
in Norway), by Julio Rodriguez-Roda. 


TARIFF AND TRADE: 

United States Import Duties Annotated for Sta- 
tistical Reporting (For Use in Preparing Im- 
port Entries and Withdrawals), with Classifi- 
cation for Countries (Schedule C) and United 
States Customs Districts and Ports (Schedule 
D), January 1, 1960 Edition, 672 pp., processed, 
$4. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. (For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) A sim- 
plified guide for use by importers in reporting 
information to collectors of customs from which 
monthly reports on foreign trade are compiled. 
The guide is a reproduction of United States 
Import Duties (1958) in tariff paragraph arrange- 
ment but annotated to include the statistical de- 
tail and the new 8-digit statistical reporting 
numbers required to be reported on the entry 














forms starting January 1960. Aconvenient 
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index of commodities is included for finding the University of Florida. The possibility of 
the appropriate tariff paragraph, The new using such Florida-oriented hatchlings in any 


tistical requirements on entry forms by pre- 


guide is intended to facilitate supplying the sta- | future restocking project is discussed. 
senting the requirements in terms of the Tariff | 


UNITED KINGDOM: 








Act rather than in terms of the very different Sea Fisheries Statistical Tables, 1958, 36 pp., 
Schedule A arrangement as in the past. printed, 4s. (56 U. S. cents). Her Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, York House, Kingsway, London 
TRADE LISTS: W. C. 2, England, 1959. Consists principally of 
The Office of Economic Affairs, Bureau of statistical tables showing the quantity, total val- 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- ue, and average value of fish and shellfish pro- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., has published the duction in England and Wales by species, re- 
following mimeographed trade list. Copies may gion, and method of capture for 1958. Break- 
be obtained by firms in the United States from downs of catches by vessels 40 feet and over, 
that office or from Department of Commerce demersal landings, and pelagic landings are in- 
field offices at $2 a copy. cluded. Data on foreign trade are shown. In- 
formation on the number of fishermen, vessels, 


Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vege tz able) --Impor rters, and vessels by stations, methods, and gross 
Dealers, Produce rs, Refiners, and Exporters-- tonnage are also given. 
Chile, 9 pp. (October 1959). Lists the names 


and addresses, size of firms, and types of prod- | VENEZUELA: 


























ucts handled by eachfirm. Includes firms "La Pesca Fluvial en el Desarrollo de la Econ- 
dealing in fish oils and whale oils. omia Rural" (Inland Fishery in the Development 
of the Rural Economy), by Felipe Martin Sala- 
TROPICAL FISH: zar, article, El Agricultor Venezolano, vol. 23, 
The Status and Distribution of the Fishes of the no. 210, July 1959, pp. 13-17, illus., printed in 
“Family Microdesmidae in the Western Atlantic, Spanish. Ministerio de Agricultura y Cria, 
by C. Richard Robins and Raymond B. Manning, Caracas, Venezuela. A comprehensive article 
Contribution No. 214, 4 pp., printed. (Reprinted covering fish culture, fishery conservation, and 
from Journal of the W ashington Academy of other aspects of the inland fisheries of Vene- 
Sciences, vol. 48, no. 9, September 1958, pp. zuela. 
301-304.) The Marine Laborator y, University 
of Miami, 1 Rickenbacker Causeway, Miami 49, VESSELS: 
Fla. "Motor Tuna Clipper Balbaya," article, Marine 
Engineer and Naval Architect, vol. 81, October 
TUNA: 1958, pp. 367-368, illus., printed. White Hall 


Tec zhniques Used in the Tagging of Yellowfin 
Skipjack « Tunas in the Eastern Tro opical Paci 
Ocean during 1955-1957, by Gordon C. Broad- : 

ead. 7p lus ted. (Reprinted from A Nuclear Whaler," by G. W. Brokaw and oth- 








id Technic al Press, Ltd., 4 Catherine Place, Lon- 
< ‘ don S. W. 1, England. 











head, 7 pp., illus., prin 
































no. 3, september 1959, pp. 315-320.) The feb created. 


oratory, University of Miami, 1 Rickenbacker 


Causeway, Miami 49, Fla. Records the first WALRUS: 

documented observations of nesting emergences| The Walrus in the Canadian Arctic, by A. W. 
of the Atlantic green turtle on the coast of Mansfield, Circular No. 2, 13 pp., processed. 
North America. Eggs from one nest were Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Arctic 


hatched and the young are now in collections of Unit, Montreal, Canada, 1959. 


Proceedings of the Gulf and Caribbean Fisher - ers, article, Nuclear Engi ineering, vol. 3, No- 
ies s Institute, Eleventh Annual Session, Novem- vember 1958, pp. 47-52, illus., printed. Tem- 
ber 1958, pp. 91-97.) Inter-American Tropical ple Press, Ltd., Bowling Green Lane, London 
Tuna Commission, La Jolla, Calif. E. C. 1, England. 

TURKEY: VIRGIN ISLANDS: 

Balik ve Balikcilik (Fish and Fishery), vol. 7, no. The Commercial Fishery of St. John, Virgin Is- 
“11, November 1959, 33 pp., illus., printed in lands, by C. P. Idyll, no. 8903, 14 pp., process- 
Turkish with table of contents in English. Con- ed. The Marine Laboratory, University of 
tains, among others, these articles: ‘Fishing Miami, 1 Rickenbacker Causeway, Miami 49, 
in Greece and Turkey's Fish Export to this Fla., November 1959. Covers a short survey of 
Country," by Cihat Renda; 'Trawl Fishing (Part the commercial fishery of St. John as a part of 
II),"" by ham Artuz; "The Necessity of Quality the study of marine resources of that area, The 
Control in Fish Canning Industry," by A. Baki principal objectives of the survey were to dis- 
Ugur; and "Sponge Fishing on the Aegean cover how much commercial fishing was being 
Coasts,"' by Tosun Sezen. done, whether there appeared to be any signs 

of depletion of the fish stocks, and whether the 
TURTLES: commercial fishery was likely to affect sport 

The Green Turtle (CHELONIA MYDAS MYDAS) fishing. Recommendations are that the com- 
in Florida, by Archie Carr and Robert M. Ingle, mercial fishery should be encouraged to expand, 
5 pp., pr ‘inte d. (Re pr inted from Bulletin of Me i- that statistics of catch and fishing effort should 
rine Science of the Gulf and Car ibbean, vol. | be kept, and that marketing facilities should be 
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WASHINGTON: 
Washington State Department of Fisheries, 68th 
Annual Report, 1958, 303 pp., iflus., printed. 
Washington State Department of Fisheries, 4015 
20th Ave., W., Seattle 99, Wash. This report 
includes information on the activities of the De- 
rtment of Fisheries during 1958 in the fields 
sh farming, marine farming and stream im- 
provement, and enforcement, Sections are also 
ncluded on otter trawling, offshore trolling in- 
estigations, the herring fishery, coastal inves- 
gations, Columbia River fisheries, contribu- 
is of the Columbia River, sports fishery, 
nd salmon escapement during 1958. Special- 
i problems are dealt with in chapters on the 
nace of dogfish shark, commercial clamming, 
oastal pink shrimp fishery, program for oys- 
te ulture, oyster reserve management, oyster 





pa 








tlior 


reproduction, and oyster rehabilitation research. 


Reprinted in its entirety is an article, "Salmon 
the Pacific,'' by R. D. Hume, published orig- 
ally in 1893. A considerable portion of the re- 
rt is devoted to the 1958 fisheries statistical 
containing data on commercial landings 

nd fishway counts. 


eport 


WHALING: 

Newfoundland Whaling," 

ticle, Trade News, no. 12, no. 4, October 

, pp. 3-5, illus., processed. Director of 
Information and Educational Service, Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. Gives a 
short account of whaling in Newfoundland, past 
nd present. The loss by fire of a processing 
plant at Hawkes Harbour leaves only one plant 

1 the Island, at Dildo, Trinity Bay, which con- 
its operations to processing the meat of 
and Minke whales and small quantities 
il. The history of whaling in Newfoundland 
in the early seventeenth century with the 
ation by Sir Richard Whitbourne. The 
industry represented a major segment of the 

onomy of Newfoundland during most of the 
iineteenth century but began to decline with the 
development of petroleum resources. Atpres-~- 
ent, whaling is regulated by the International 
Whaling Convention of 1946, to which Canada is 
The licensing of whaling factories 


by Bruce Woodland, 


105¢ 
LYOg 





tines 


pothead 


began 


i0N1Z 


Signatory, 
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which operate only as shore-based installations, 


he responsibility of the individual provinces. 


YELLOW PERCH: 
he Yellow Perch, Its Life History, Ecology, and 
Management, by Elmer Herman and others, 
Publication 228, 12 pp., illus., printed. Wis- 

onsin Conservation Department, Madison 1, 
Wis., 1959. 











YELLOW PIKE: 
The Walleye, Its Life History, Ecology, and 








Management, by Wallace Nieinuth, Warren 
Churchill, and Thomas Wirth, Publication No. 
227, 12 pp., illus., printed. Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Department, Madison 1, Wis., 


1959. 











YEARBOOKS AND DIRECTORIES: 





Food, The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1959, 750 
pp., illus., printed, $2.35, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. (For saleby 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) A 
comprehensive report on the production, proc- 
essing, distribution, marketing, and preparation 
of foods, together with principles of nutrition 
and Government regulation of the food industry. 
Each chapter is written by an expert or experts 
in that particular food field, and the chapters 
are grouped under section headings of food back- 
grounds, nutrients, health, needs, quality, prep- 
aration, costs, trends, learning, and programs, 
Included in the chaprer on food quality is asec- 
tion on "Fish and the Fishing Industry," by An- 
drew W. Anderson, Assistant Director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, The 
author discusses the nutritive value of fishery 
products, the program for establishing standards 
for fishery products, and the operation of avol- 
untary inspection system in the industry. He 
describes the activities of the Department of the 
Interior in behalf of the fishing industry and in 
the interest of the consuming public. Mention 
is made of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 and 
the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act of 1954 and the ac- 
complishments achieved by their implementation, 
towards both the prosperity of the fishing and 
allied industries and the welfare of the consum- 
er, There are several illustrations showing 
world catch of fishery products, 1957; utilization 
of the U. S, commercial catchin 1958; estimated 
value of fishery products, 1957; a purchasing 
guide showing available forms of marketing 
fish; and other similar data, 


YUGOSLAVIA: 

Morsko Ribarstvo (Marine Fisheries), no. 9, 
Sept. 1959, 20 pp., illus., printed in Yugoslavian 
with the contents of main articles in English. 
Morsko Ribarstvo, V. Gagata 3, P, O. B. 185, 
Rijeka, Yugoslavia. Contains, among others, 
the following articles: ‘Influence of the Inten- 
sity of Fishing upon the Composition of Fish 
Colonies," by Sime Zupanovic; and "Influence 
of the Forest upon the Production in Coastal 
Waters,'' by Miljenko Buljan. 





Morsko Ribarstvo (Marine Fisheries), no. 10, 
October 1959, 20 pp.,, illus., printed in Yugo- 
slavian with the contents of main articles in 
English, Morsko Ribarstvo, V. Gagata3, P.O. B. 
185, Rijeka, Yugoslavia. Contains, among oth- 
ers, the following articles: "The Behaviour of 
Phytoplankton during Fertilization Experiments," 
by Tereza Pucher-Petkovic; and "Experimental 
Tank for Live Bait,"" by Radosna Muzinic. Aiso 
contains a report on the catching of Clupea 
sprattus by using submarine lighting, nets, and 
aspirators in the Caspian Sea; and a report, by 
Kresimir Sepic, from the X--International Con- 
gress of Refrigeration held in Copenhagen, Au- 
gust 19-26, 1959. 
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ANTIG ENS MAY IDENTIFY SALMON RACES 


The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Biological Laboratory, Seattle, 
| Wash., tested blood samples from 110 Bristol Bay red salmon and 65 red 
salmontakenby the research vessel Pioneer on the high seas in the North 
| Pacific in1958. Results of the tests show certain antigens to be present in 
|98 percent of the American fish. In previous tests these same antigens 
| were found to be absent from 98 percent of the Asian fish. The incidence 
lof these antigens in the 1958 Bristol Bay reds confirmed past findings. 
| Fifty-two of the 65 blood samples taken from salmon collected on or west 
lof the present abstention line in the Pacific Ocean by the Pioneer in 1958 
were determined to be characteristic of salmon of American origin. 
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CANNING INDUSTRY CELEBRATES 150TH ANNIVERSARY 


This is the year the Canning Industry celebrates its 150th birthday, and it seems 


only appropriate to light a special birthday candle for William Underwood the man 
who started canning in the United States. 





During Napoleonic Wars, French armies 
| traveled far from home base. The foreign 
| lands they invaded often were stripped of 

forage by retreating enemies to such an ex-~ 
tent that the problem of feeding the troops 
was acute. Armies suffered more casualties 
bad food and starvation than from ene- 
my muskets. 


trom 


The French Government offered a prize 
000 francs to the person who could de- 
velop a methodof preserving food effective- 
l Nicholas anert a Parisian confection- Cy = 
-kler, and vintner took up the exciting AlN FOR 150 
He workedatit for14 years, and 
309 he was successful. |] 
Keep and 


¢ 


1 
Ol 12 


le found a method of preserving food so that it 
1809 Napoleon presented him the award of 12,000 francs. 
Appert pacl his food like vintage wines, in bottles. He partially cooked the 
t 1 bottles which were corked, wired, and submerged in boiling 

stopping bacterial spoilage. The 
glass containers often broke in transit. 


t, he had sterilized food 


fragi e 


an Englishman named Peter Durand added a contribution 
business. Durand took a clue from medieval workmen who 
had discovered that by dipping a sheet of iron into molten tin, 
‘osion and rust. Durand developed the ''canister,'' an iron con- 
in, with a solderedcover. He packed his ''tin canister'' with meat 
sher, then another, and another were eating his canned or "em- 
jokingly called it. 


establishment in London at that time worked an ambitious young 


am Underwood, who was much intrigued by this new development 


named Wi 
ni food. His ambition and adventurous spirit caused him to leave England 


\merica in 1817, eventually settling in Boston. 


vessels were sailing every da 


¢ : 


of provisions and food, 30- 


for distant ports, and taking with 
year-old William Underwood started 
Harbor, on what is now called Russia Wharf. 

which Underwood started is still owned by the 
's oldest canning company. 

»ss by putting berries and fruit in glass 
new ''preserved foods.'' They 
fresh and sweet for any length of time. 
ound good customers for preserved foods among the sea~ 
1 provisions for yages around the Horn and to distant 


nowever, or tnese 


: 
jars Coulda stay 


t v it 39 that Underwood first used canisters to hold his variety of pre- 
served foods. Inthe old ledgers of the Underwood Company, the number of canisters 
sold each day appears on page after page, but at one point a clerk who tired of con- 
tinually writing that long word ''canister'' abbreviated it to''can,"' and that is how the 
| word ''can'' came into being 


ing. 
{In those early days, the enterprising Underwood Company packed oysters and 
;ters and salmon, some of which were sent to the West Coast where a great 
gold rush was going on. In fact, the first gold to reach the East Coast from Cali-~ 
fornia arrived in an emptied Underwood salmon can. Today the same company 
|packs 16 specialized products, including sardines in temato sauce, sardines in 


mustard sauce, sardines in salad oil, clam chowder, clam juice, and whole soft- 
| shell clams. 
Smeal 














